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Housing Problem Successfully Solved 


‘ ‘ > cy . ea "2 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce Founder of Civie Or- 
ganization -with $1,000,000 Capitalization That Is 
Providing Better Homes for Workmen at Close to Cost 


BY F. L. 


opportunity to purchase attractive and well built 

homes at reasonable prices as a’result of a build- 
ing program that was inaugurated several months ago 
by the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. The story 
of the practical activities and broad scope of the organ- 
ization that is erecting these houses adds an important 
chapter to what has already been written on methods 
of solving the industrial housing problem. 

Early in the year the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, because of the acute shortage of moderate 
priced houses in the city, founded the Cleveland Hous- 
ing Co. This company, which is incorporated with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000, has no official connection 
with the Chamber of Commerce, but Paul L. Feiss, 
who was president of the chamber at the time, is 
president of the housing company, and Munson Havens, 
secretary of the chamber, is its secretary and treasurer. 
The company was organized for the purpose of erect- 
ing, or financing the erection, of moderate priced 
homes to be sold to home buyers at cost after insuring 
the capital employed an interest return on its invest- 
ment. The motive, while in no sense philanthropic, 
was civic rather than money making. 


Pr ceporsant employees in Cleveland now have an 
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activities became interested in the housing company as 
stockholders, and its board of directors include Samuel 
Mather, of Pickands, Mather & Co.; A. W. Henn, 
president National Acme Co., who is also vice-president 
of the housing company; Alexander C. Brown, presi- 
dent, Brown Hoisting Machinery Co.; J. D. Cox, Jr., 
president, Cleveland Twist Drill Co.; James H. Foster, 
president, Hydraulic Steel Co.; L. C. 
dent, American Multigraph Co.; Francis F. Prentiss, 
vice-president, Cleveland Twist Drill Co.; F. W. Ram- 
sey, president, Cleveland Metal Products Co.; C. E 
Thompson, president, Steel Products Co.; E. L. Whitte- 
more, chairman of the board, National Malleable Cast 
ings Co.; Sheldon Cary, president, Browning Co., and 
H. A. Rock, vice-president, Van Dorn Iron Works Co. 
The active work of handling the affairs of the com- 
pany was placed in the hands of a manager, 
bridge Cowell, occupying that position. 


Osborne, presi- 


Bain 


Financial Plan of Housing Company 


Under the financing plans adopted, the company 
adds to the actual cost of a house 5 per cent for over 
head, or administration, and 10 per cent for profit. 
Dividends from the profits are limited to 7 per cent 
on the stock, leaving 3 per cent for a surplus or re- 
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serve to protect the company against losses. The pur- 
chaser makes a 15 per cent down payment and pays 
1 per cent of the balance monthly, the company agree- 
ing, in a land contract, to give the buyer a clear title 
when payments are completed. Interest at the rate of 
6 per cent is charged on the unpaid balance, this com- 
ing out of the monthly payments. This plan of pay- 
ment does not differ materially from that quite often 
employed in selling on an installment plan, but the 
buyer is saved the selling commission usually included 
in the selling price, special charges are avoided, and 
the purchaser has the advantage of dealing with a 
company established for civic benefit rather than 
profit, and is able to purchase his home without paying 
an excessive profit and at a price based on as low a 
building cost as possible. 

In case some monthly payment plan is not followed 
and a man of small means purchases a home outright, 
he often finds a great obstacle in financing his pur- 
chase. If he can make a small payment down he can 
probably secure a first mortgage loan from a bank at 
the normal rate of interest, but a second mortgage loan, 
covering most of the remainder of the purchase price, 
usually will bear a high interest rate and in addition 
his loan will be discounted so that the interest charges 
on his deferred payments run high and may be more 
than he is able to pay. The housing company under 
its plan protects the home buyer from this expensive 
form of financing and expects to be able to enable 
many men to own homes who otherwise would feel 
that their resources would not permit them to finance 
a home building project. 

Taking a concrete example, the housing company 
builds a house costing $5,600 on a lot costing $1,200. 
To $6,800, the actual cost of the house and lot, the 
company adds 15 per cent for profit and overhead, 
some incidental charges for surveying, etc., making 
the selling price approximately $8,000. The company 
places a $4,000 bank loan on the house and the buyer 
makes a minimum down payment of $1,200, leaving 
$1,600 of its own funds tied up to be paid back in 
monthly installments. As the $1,200 is the minimum 
down payment, and some buyers will pay a larger 
amount, the company estimates that its own funds tied 
up after a sale is effected will be less than $1,600, 
probably ranging from $1,000 to $1,500. How this 
amount will be released quickly so that the money can 
be used for further operations is a feature of the 
company’s plan of financing that has not yet been 
completed, but the company may decide to place a sec- 
ond mortgage on the house and add enough to the 
selling cost to take care of the increased cost of the 
mortgage, due to the discount and higher interest rate 
on the second mortgage loan. 

The buyer of the $8,000 house makes a minimum 
down payment of $1,200 and monthly payments of $68. 
One-half of this, or $34, pays the interest, and a like 
amount is credited toward the payment of the prin- 
cipal. At the end of six months the debt is reduced 
by the sum of all payments made during that period, 
less the amount required for interest. Consequently, 
every six months the charge for interest is reduced 
and the proportion of the amount of monthly payments 
credited to the principal is correspondingly increased. 
It is claimed that under the financial plan there is a 
saving of $1,500 on an $8,000 house over the entire 
term of payments. 


Building Not Limited to One Section 


The housing company is not limiting its building 
activities to any one section but selects locations where 


houses for factory workers seem to be most needed. 
This year it is building 60 houses, a large part of which 
are completed, and quite a few have been sold and are 
already occupied. The greater part of these are located 
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in the Collinwood section of the city, which has de- 
veloped faster recently as a manufacturing district 
than other sections of the city, and where, conse- 
quently, the shortage of houses has been the most 
acute. It was estimated that when manufacturing 
plants were operating at full capacity, 70 per cent 
of the men employed in the plants in this district came 
from other sections of the city, necessitating, in many 
cases, long car rides. Thirty-five of the houses are 
located on 174th, 176th and 177th Streets, near Water- 
loo Road, and easily accessible to the factory district 
in that section of the city. These were new streets 
in a newly developed residence section, and most of 
the lots on the streets were vacant when the company 
purchased the building sites. On other streets in the 
same neighborhood it has built several scattered single 
houses, and on one street 12 two-family houses. The 
building lots vary in size, but many are 60 x 150 ft., 
giving ample ground space and providing room for a 
wide veranda on the side of the house. The selling 
prices of the houses range from $7,700 to $9,000. 
This year the houses were built from two floor 
plans, but these varied in exterior design so that the 
monotonous appearance of a row of houses entirely 
similar in design was avoided. Different types of 
roofs are used and some have verandas on the side 
and others verandas on the front. The difference in 
the two floor plans is mainly in the size of the house. 
On the first floor there is a large living room running 
across the front, and back of this the dining room and 
kitchen. The living room has a brick fireplace. On 
the second floor are three bedrooms, closet room and a 
bathroom. There is a cellar under the entire house 
and each is equipped with a hot air heating system. 
The houses have electric lights and gas, city water and 
sewer connections. They are of substantial construc- 
tion, it being the aim of the company to build as well 
as possible, rather than as cheaply as possible. The 
frame and sheathing are of No. 1 yellow pine, the 
siding clear redwood and the exterior trim of No. 1 
white pine. Double construction is used throughout 
with Slater’s felt between the sheathing and siding and 
between the roof and finished flooring. The roofs are 
covered with first grade asphalt slate shingles. 


Distinct Building Organization 


The company has its own building organization, 
thus saving profits that would be paid to a contractor, 
and in building houses in large groups it is able to get 
lower than the generally prevailing prices on building 
material, saves in labor by effective organization and 
reduces the cost of superintendency, etc. Labor costs 
were cut materially by installing power saws to cut 
up the lumber. The company states it has been able 
to save from $800 to $900 per house as compared with 
a contractor who buys material in a small way and 
does not use labor saving equipment. 

Some of the houses were placed on the market a 
few weeks ago and the employees of some of the large 
industrial companies whose officers are stockholders in 
the housing company were given the first chance to 
purchase these houses. Had industrial conditions re- 
mained normal, it is believed that employees in, these 
plants of stockholders would have purchased all the 
houses, but with the slowing down in plant operations 
and the laying off of men it was decided also to offer 
the houses for sale to employees of men who are not 
stockholders, preference being given to workmen em- 
ployed in industrial plants. 

The housing company plans to broaden the scope 
of its activity in the coming year. On the architectural 
side of the work this year it was assisted by Abram 
Garfield, a prominent Cleveland architect and a chair- 
man of a sub-committee of the city plan committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Garfield has asked 
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members of ¢pe Cleveland chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects to submit plans for houses for 
industrial workers, ranging from a modest four-room 
cottage to a more pretentious house with 700 sq. ft. 
of floor space, houses that can be sold at present cost 
of material and labor at $5,500 to $9,000, and it is 
expected that a number of the best architects in the 
city will aid in the work of providing designs of houses 
that may be selected as models for residences of a low 


and moderate priced type. It is the intention of the 


company to place these plans at the disposal of a man 
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who wants to build his own house, and it also will be 
prepared to render service to these individual buyers, 
such as financing, furnishing material lists, super- 
vision, etc. The company now owns many lots on 
which it has not yet commenced to build, and has 
taken an option on 50 additional lots ina Union Avenue 
allotment that it is developing convenient to the New- 
burgh steel mill district. 

The company will continue its building operations 
in the year 1921 along the same genera! plan that it 
has followed this year. 


British Empire Steel Corporation Vanishes 


Effort to Merge Seven Canadian Companies 
Fails, but Two Concerns May Be Consolidated 


TORONTO, Dec. 17.—It can be stated on the best 
of authority that the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion has vanished into thin air. It never did exist in 
fact—simply in theory—and now the theory has gone, 
too. The real reason can be found in the failure of 
Col. Grant Morden to interest new British capital 
to the extent of $25,000,000. The project was first 
undertaken at a season when speaking in millions was 
common practice, but financial conditions in Britain 
during the intervening months have been such that 
underwriting the undertaking has not been feasible. 


Official Announcement to Come from London 


Speaking to your correspondent to-day, one of the 
officials of the Scotia company stated: “It is up to 
London to make the official announcement regarding 
the present conditions. The deal had to be either on 
or off, as it was impossible to keep it strung up any 
longer. It was going stale through no action being 
taken one way or the other.” 

London has not yet made the announcement, but 
it is expected that it will come through shortly. There 
have been several complaints made about the manner 
in which the deal was being put through. Investiga- 
tions of the affairs of the several companies going 
into the merger brought out the fact that there were 
various sums more or less covered up, but which were 
apparently intended as remuneration for the carrying 
out of the merger plans. 

This policy of secrecy. in financial details split 
the board of the Dominion Steel Corporation, and six 
of the directors, principally Toronto men, were voted 
off the board by those who were in favor of the deal 
going through. The final outcome of the whole scheme 
is more or less a vindication of the position they took 
three or four months ago. 


Use Canadian. Ore and Semi-Finished 


One of the ideas behind the merger was to make 
use of the big iron ore deposits off the coast of 
Newfoundland. The Wabana property has deposits, 
worked by both Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. and 
by the Dominion Steel Corporation. The plants of 
these mills were to be used for making semi-finished 
that was to be put through the finishing departments 
of British plants accustomed to cater to world trade. 
The export business of ore direct was also to be de- 
veloped, as there is no danger of seriously depleting 
the ore deposits in the Wabana mines. Freight rates 
interfered with the development of the ore shipments 
on a profitable basis, and little was ever done in this 
direction, although several trips were made to see 
what connections could be established. 

Included in the original list were Dominion Stee! 
Corporation, Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., Canada 
Steamship Lines, Halifax Shipyards, Ltd., Maritime 
Nail Co., St. John, N. B.; Davie Shipbuilding Co., 
Levis, Que.; Century Coal Co., Collingwood Shipbuild- 
ing Co. The first plans were also to include the Port 
Arthur Shipbuilding Co. and the Canada Foundries 


& Forgings, but these two companies were dropped at 
a subsequent meeting. 


The Society of Automotive Engineers will hold its 
winter meeting in the Engineering Societies Building, 
New York, Jan. 11, 12 and 13. 


Questioned regarding the possibility of a merger 
between the two principal Eastern companies, Scotia 
and Dominion, an official of the former stated to THE 
IRON AGE that he considered it likely that something 
would be done along these lines, although it would 
be separate from any negotiations that had been 
undertaken by Col. Grant Morden, the promoter of 
the big merger. Colonel Morden is a Canadian who 
is in the British Commons. He is a financier, and has 
spent a long time in trying to put through the British 
Empire Steel Corporation. It was an ambitious under- 
taking, as the merger was to be capitalized at $500,- 
000,000. All that remains now is for London to make 
the announcement that the deal is off. 


Ball engines, recently made by the Ball Engine 
Co., Erie, Pa., now are being built by the Erie Ball 
Engine Co., Pittsburgh, the plant of which is at 
Braddock, Pa. A new company has been incorporated 
and the business transferred to Pittsburgh, due to the 
lack of adequate manufacturing facilities at Erie. A 
large and modern factory, especially equipped for en- 
gine construction and providing means for much larger 
production than was possible at Erie, at present is in 
full operation. The district agencies which have been 
handling the sale of Ball engines will continue without 
change in personnel. Officers of the new company are 
H. D. Wilson, president; F. B. McBrier, vice-president; 
R. J. Wilson, secretary, and Benjamin F. Harris, treas- 
urer. W. T. Greenleaf, formerly Cleveland district 
sales manager of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., is in 
charge of sales. 


The Silica Granite Products Co., Ltd., is a company 
formed under Ontario charter, having headquarters in 
Hamilton, Ont. The president is A. R. C. Smith and 
the secretary-treasurer, A. Caddie. The company’s prop- 
erty is situated in the township of Henwood, New On- 
tario, and consists of 160 acres, whereon is a very ex- 
tensive formation of granite rock of high silica content. 
This rock, when quarried and crushed to various sizes, 
is a base for cleansers. A medium size of the rock 
is found to be very good for foundry use in the sand 
blasting of castings, also in the manufacture of a fire 
brick and abrasive wheels. The fusion point is 3000 
deg. Fahr. Installation of the machinery is almost 
completed, and the company expects to ship about 
Jan. 1. 


The Dale Machinery Co., 54 to 60 Lafayette Street, 
New York, has been appointed sales agent in the New 
York territory for the Colburn boring mills and heavy 
duty drilling machines manufactured by the Colburn 
Machine Tool Co., Franklin, Pa. 
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Internal Grinding Machine with Power 
Feed 


An internal grinding machine for precision grinding 
of small work is a recent development of the Heald 
Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. This grinder is known 
as No. 80, and has all the mechanical features of the 
company’s No. 85 machine and in addition is equipped 
with automatic feed for the table which is desirable for 
work of small diameter and longer than 1% in, espe- 
cially where the limits are in tenths of thousands or 





Automatic Feed for the Table Is Provided on the No. 80 
Heald Internal Grinding Machine 


smaller. Its capacity is for work with holes ranging 
from % in. to 2 in. in diameter up to a maximum length 
of 3% in. The actual swing inside 
the water guard is 6 in., while with- 
out guard it is 10 in. 

A feature of the machine is the 
vertical pinion for driving the table 
which is equipped with a double 
friction. If only the hand feed for 
the table is required, throwing in 
the upper friction engages the pilot 
wheel, disconnecting the power feed 
which is controlled by the lower 
friction and the machine becomes 
suitable for productive work on 
small, short holes. 

Ordinarily while the wheel is 
actually grinding, the power feed is used but as the 
wheel leaves the work, the operator, by pulling the ver- 
tical lever at the head end, disconnects the clutch oper- 
ating the power feed to the table and engages one con- 
necting the hand feed, allowing rapid hand movement 
of the wheel head table out of the way. At the same 
time, automatically, a guard swings over the wheel, 
the water and work stop, making plugging or removal 
of the work instantly possible. 

When the machine is being used for hand feed only, 
as the table moves to the right a small dog attached to 
it engages the lever and throws the clutch out. When 
the operator wishes to resume work he pushes the lever 
back into its vertical position, starting the work head 
and water. The work head is driven by a cross belt 
through the base from a cone giving speeds of 160, 290 
and 530 r.p.m. It is arranged to swivel and is gradu- 
ated to 45 deg. or 4 in. taper to the foot. The work 
head is bolted directly to the base, and is fitted with 
bronze bearings, dustproof and adjustable for wear. 
The work spindle is high-carbon steel, the front bear- 
ings being 15% in. in diameter and rear bearings 1% in. 
in diameter. 

The feed to the cross slide is calibrated to read to 
one-half thousandths of an inch on the diameter of the 
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work. This can be operated by power or hand as de- 
sired. The idler pulley is fitted with ball bearings and 
is of a flexible type keeping an even tension on the 
spindle and countershaft belts. The main table has flat 
and V ways. A two-step cone drive gives two speeds of 
travel with the power feed. An overhead countershaft 
is used, it is explained, because with a machine of this 
size a countershaft attached to the machine itself 
creates vibration. 

The wheel head known as type II has a solid adjus- 
table taper bearing at the wheel end with ball bearings 
at the pulley end. They are made up in units complete 
in themselves, each having its own pulley, thus to se. 
cure correct spindle speed. Wheel heads, style 200, are 
designed whereby different sized quills are inserted 
into the nose of the spindle. These quills have a taper 
so that when put in place with a slight tap on the end 
of the quill, a firm grip is established. Various holding 
fixtures including a quick acting collet chuck with jaws 
having a capacity of % in. in diameter up to 3 in. can 
be furnished. 


Broach Grinding Machine 


A single purpose grinder with a capacity for 
broaches 64 in. long and 8 in. in diameter has been re- 
cently placed on the market by the J. N. Lapointe Co., 
New London, Conn. This grinder, it is explained, was 
originally designed and built a number of years ago for 
use in the company’s factory, and is now made avail- 
able to the trade. 

A solid column supports a vertically-adjustable knee 
which carries a table equipped with both cross and 
longitudinal hand feeds. The grinder is furnished with 
a head and foot-stock, mountable on the table for broach 
grinding and removable for the clamping of square 
broaches and keyway cutterbars.. The head-stock is 
comprised of an index mechanism for use when grind- 
ing spline broaches and a live center which is belt 









Lapointe Single Purpose Grinder with a Capacity for Broaches 
64 In. Long and 8 In. in Diameter 


driven from an auxiliary countershaft. The auxiliary 
shaft is driven by belt off the main countershaft. A 
3-step cone pulley on both shafts gives three possible 
speeds to the live center spindle on the grinder table. 

The grinding wheel is carried on a spindle sup 
ported by a swivel-head which makes it possible to both 
grind the rake angle on the back of the broach teeth 
and to undercut the faces. The head swings on the 
column of the machine to any horizontal angle thus to 
permit the grinding of teeth machined at any angle to 


‘the axis of the broach as well as the grinding of teeth 


at 90 deg. to the axis. The grinding wheel spindle is 
belt driven from the main countershaft. A pair of 
idler pulleys changes the direction of this belt for any 
angle of the grinding wheel spindle. The whole swivel 


head mechanism is moved forward and back by a hand 
lever to put the grinding wheel in contact with the 
broach teeth and to remove it from contact. 
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SHEET AND TIN MILLS 


Mechanical and Electrical Operating Features 
Discussed at a Pittsburgh Meeting 


A general discussion of both the mechanical and 
electrical processes in the making of sheets was con- 
tained in a paper entitled “Sheet and Tin Mills” and 
read at a recent meeting of the Association of Iron 
and Steel Electrical Engineers at Pittsburgh by A. B. 
Holcomb, consulting engineer, Youngstown, Ohio. 
After describing the method of reducing bars in hot 
mills, Mr. Holcomb went on to say that considerable 
difference of opinion exists as to the proper ‘number 
of stands to be driven as a unit. Six and eight mill 
groups are common in the case of electric drive, while 
steam driven groups of three or four are often seen. 
Lower first cost and lower operating cost, he stated, 
are advantages in favor of the large group as against 
the decreased losses due to shut downs and lowered 
roll temperatures with the smaller group. 

The power required to drive hot mills, said Mr. 
Holcomb, shows considerable variation, not only be- 
tween various plants, but also between various stands 
in the same plant. A considerable number of tests, 
however, indicate average values of 175 to 200 hp. per 
mill for sheet mills, and 125 to 150 hp. for tin mills. 

Natural gas is most satisfactory as a fuel for sheet 
and tin mills, Mr. Holcomb continued, but on account 
of the decreasing supply, substitutes are being used, 
among which is powdered coal, which furnishes a heat 
that is easily controlled and in many cases gives satis- 
factory results. With this fuel, however, changes in 
combustion-chamber design are required to prevent 
high-silicon-content slag, formed from foreign matter 
in the coal, from lodging on the surface of the steel. 
Powdered coal, under certain conditions, is a dangerous 
explosive which the author verified by personal experi- 
ences. 

The power input to a set of cold rolls, the speaker 
said, is very steady and roughly amounts to from 40 
to 50 hp. per stand for 28-in. rolls running approxi- 
mately 38 r.p.m. The starting conditions, however, 
are very severe after the rolls have been stationary 
long enough for the necks to cool down, since the 
lubrication used is such as to practically glue the necks 
to the brasses when cold. A small amount of engine 
oil poured on each neck at the time of shut down con- 
siderably reduces the starting torque required. The 
nature of this load provides an excellent application 
for a synchronous motor if a magnetic or other suit- 
able clutch be used so that the motor may be brought 
to speed before starting the mills. The synchronous 
machine, especially where power is received from a 
central station, may well be of such capacity as to earn 
real dividends through the effect on the power factor 
conditions. 

In the tin house again, Mr. Holcomb remarked, the 
question arises of group versus individual drive. Al- 
though all installations with which the author said he 
was familiar use line shaft drive, there seems to be 
no reason except the slow speed desired to make diffi- 
cult the application of a 5 or 7% hp. motor on each 
tin house unit. 

The use of electric drive for sheet or tin mills in- 
volves a very important factor that is seldom present 
elsewhere to any such extent, Mr. Holcomb declared. 
This is the amount of foreign matter that is carried 
into contact with the driving motor by the ventilating 
air. The use of rope drive, of course, makes possible 
the placing of the motor in a separate, clean room, but 
with gear drive, which has’ been chosen in most cases 
in this country, the motor is immediately between two 
hot mills. The combination of steam, iron oxide, coal 
dust and hot neck grease that is continually blown 
through the motor will, in time, deposit so as to inter- 
fere seriously with satisfactory operation. In two 
cases that have come under the author’s observation, 
motor, gears, and oiling system have been completely 
and satisfactorily housed with corrugated iron on 
structural steel framework. Outside air is furnished 
by a ventilating fan which serves the double purpose 
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of cooling the motor and preventing the entrance of 
foreign matter through the crevices of the covering. 
The production per mill per hour naturally varies 
with different mills and depends on the size of material 
being rolled. Averages for a number of mills over 
considerable periods show about one ton for sheet mills 
and three-quarters of a ton for tin mills. Energy con- 
sumption per ton for the main drive shows a wide 
variation, being as low as 80 kw.-hr. to as high as 160 
kw.-hr. for sheet mills and averaging about 140 kw.-hr. 
for tin mills. Power required for auxiliaries is about 
15 to 20 per cent of the total plant load for sheet mills 
and from 25 to 30 per cent in the case of tin mills. 
These figures include the usual finishing departments. 


Railroad Loans Authorized 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 21. — The largest loan yet 
granted to any railroad under the revolving fund pro- 
vision of the Transportation Act has been given the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. The 
total is $25,340,000. The loan will be used to meet 
maturing indebtedness. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission also has ap- 
proved a loan of $3,759,000 to the Chesapeake & Ohio 
for application on the purchase price of freight equip- 
ment estimated at $8,200,000. The company is re- 
quired to finance about $4,360,000 to meet the loan of 
the Government. The Chesapeake & Ohio plans to 
buy 25 switching locomotives and 1000 100-ton steel 
coal cars. 

The Lake Superior & Ishpeming Railway Co. has 
asked the commission for permission to declare a stock 
dividend out of surplus of $2,000,000. This is the third 
road to ask authority to capitalize its surplus, the 
other two being the Burlington and the Lackawanna. 
The Lake Superior & Ishpeming in its petition says it 
had accumulated and reinvested earning surplus of 
$2,690,407.45 on Sept. 30. It proposes to capitalize 
$2,000,000 and distribute the stock pro rata among the 
stockholders. 

Opposition to the Burlington Railroad for permis- 
sion to issue $60,000,000 of additional capital stock 
out of surplus and of $109,000,000 of bonds has been 
expressed before the Commission during the past week 
by representatives of the Nebraska State Commission. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. has been au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
execute an equipment trust and sell $4,500,000 of trust 
certificates at not less than 95 per cent of par and 
accrued dividends. The proceeds from the sale of the 
certificates will be applied on the purchase price of 
20 freight and five switching locomotives, and 1000 
100-ton steel cars at a total estimated cost of $8,118,- 
050. Part of the cost will be met by a loan of $3,759,- 
000 authorized by the Commission. 

The Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. has been 
granted a loan of $1,929,373 to enable the road to pro- 
vide itself with rebuilt freight train cars and to make 
betterments to its roadway and structures. The Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railway has asked permission 
to issue and sell $1,856,000 of 5 and 6 per cent bonds. 


Anti-Strike Bill Passes Senate 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 21.—Organized labor was caught 
napping in the Senate when the Poindexter anti-strike 
bill came up for consideration in its regular turn on 
the calendar. The bill was passed without a record vote 
and with only half a dozen Senators present. A mo- 
tion for reconsideration is pending and the labor forces 
will make an effort to reverse the action. In any event 
there is little possibility of its passage in the House. 

The bill prohibits interference with commerce. It 
not only forbids railroad strikes but goes further and 
makes it unlawful to use force or violence or threats 
or menace of any kind to bring about strikes or inter- 
ruption to commerce by employees in industries enter- 
ing into railroad operation such as the manufacture of 
locomotives and the mining of coal. 


The Electric Alloy Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has 
established sales agencies in New York and Detroit 
and a district sales office in Philadelphia. 
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Machine for Operating Cutting Torch 


A new machine for operating the oxy-acetylene 
cutting torch was used recently at the Government 
proving grounds, Sandy Hook, by the Oxweld Acetylene 
Co., Newark, N. J., in reducing 4000 tons of punctured 
armor plate to charging box sizes. The machine was 
developed with the co-operation of engineers of the 
Linde Air Products Co., in an effort to effect economies 
in the oxy-acetylene process involved. 

Each plate was 9 x 13 ft. by 3 in. thick, weighed be- 
tween seven and eight tons and was badly warped by 





Cutting Armor Plate with Mechanically Operated Oxy-Acety- 
lene Torch. A phonograph spring motor furnishes the power 


shell punctures. Besides irregularities of surfaces, an- 
other difficulty was the composition of the metal, which 
contained high percentages of nickel and chrome, and 
yielded a heavy and viscous slag that did not flow freely 
from the kerf in blowpipe cutting. This not only re- 
tarded the cutting speed but necessitated higher oxygen 
pressures than are required in cutting ordinary steel 
of the same thickness. 

The power for operating the machine is furnished 
by a phonograph spring motor. A worm on the turn- 
table spindle is in mesh with a 72-tooth worm wheel 
on a horizontal shaft running in two bearings and with 
a knurled-groove pulley on the outboard end. Above is 
another and larger knurled-groove pulley held down 
by spring tension. Through these two rollers pass 
jointed knurled pull-rods with one end attached to a 
torch carriage. A lever pivots on the idler roller shaft 
and, when raised to a vertical position, applies a brake 
to the lower driving shaft, at the same time separating 
the two rollers, giving freedom to the knurled pull-rod. 
The usual phonograph speed control is used. A change 
is made in the governor weights so that the motor will 
run faster. This, together with the large gear reduction 
provided, gives a greater towing power to the pull-rod. 
An Oxweld machine cutting torch is mounted on a two- 
wheel cart having wheels 3 in. in diameter. Runners 
are provided on each side set close to and inside of the 
wheels. The runners are 3 in. in length and are 
mounted to clear the plate by % in. Their function is 
to prevent the torch carriage from falling off the plate 
at the start and finish of the cut. The combination of 
the two-wheeled cart with swivel connection to the pull- 
rod keeps the tip of the torch at the correct distance 
from the surface of the plate at all times in spite of 
the irregular surfaces of the warped armor, and the cut 
is thus kept at the correct angle to the plate. A “C” 
clamp attaches the motor to the plate and may be moved 
to a new line of cut by releasing the hand set-screw. 

In “setting up” all that is necessary to adjust the 
alignment is to place the motor so that the pull-rod ex- 
tends over the line of cut. 
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New Shaper Feed 


Simplicity and sturdiness are features emphasized 
for the new feed introduced by the Queen City Machine 
Tool Co., Cincinnati, for use on its shapers. The device 
consists of two units, the one at the bull-wheel bearing 
regulating the amount, and that at the rail screw, the 
direction in which the table will be moved. 

At the end of the long bull-wheel hub a large face 
‘am is mounted, revolving with an undulating motion 
and immersed in oil. The action of this cam through 
the large roller to the ratchet pawl:-is a straight line 
and direct, without links or intermediate parts, thus to 
cause little strain to the swinging arm that carries 
them. 

The ratchet wheel drives the feed shaft splined 
sleeve through a safety friction. This is an advantage, 
when it is considered how easily the table can be run 
to the limit of its traverse, or a wrench accidentally 
dropped where it will interfere with its working. Spider 
springs provide a driving pressure ample for all needs 
and an automatic take up for wear. 

The swinging arm has a large bearing on the out- 
side of a sleeve which is pressed into the housing, upon 
the inside of which the double splined feed shaft sleeve 
is fitted. The swinging arm is held toward the cam 
by a long torsion spring. The amount of feed is con- 
trolled by a stop on the adjusting handle extension in- 
side, which acts to limit the swing of the roller arm, the 
spring being automatically varied to the tension re- 
quired by the movement of the handle. The feed con- 


trolling lever can be placed in zero position, at which 
point no part is undergoing wear or in motion, and the 
movement of the parts is always proportionate and no 
greater than the amount of feed being used throughout 
the 16 changes provided. 

The reverse box lever indicates, by its position, the 
direction in which the table will move and starts and 





New Feed Device for Use on Queen City Shapers 


stops the feed. The box contains the familiar bevel 
gear and clutch construction, the clutch teeth being in- 
tegral with the gears, and the mesh of the gears ad- 
justable for wear. 

All moving parts are inclosed. The convenience of 
control is emphasized, the feed always taking place 
upon the back stroke of the ram without attention or 
adjustment. It is explained that a strict schedule of 
interchangeability is maintained with a complete equip- 
ment of jigs and gages so that the whole is readily dis- 
assembled completely and reassembled and running in 
less than 15 min. 


A socket wrench with a small universal joint and 
sockets tapered to a thin edge thus to permit its use in 
places ordinarily inaccessible has been placed on the 
market by the Boston Machine Screw Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 











Many Plant Suspensions for the Holidays 


Resumption at Some Will Be Slow—Steel Cor- 
poration Subsidiaries Operating at Nearly Full 
Capacity—Wage Reductions by Many Companies 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 20.—Iron and steel plant suspen- 
sions for the holidays this year are for much longer 
periods than they have been in the past five years, though 
they probably will not be for more than a few days 
in the plants of the Steel Corporation subsidiaries. The 
recession in general business appears to have borne 
very lightly on the latter, for while they have had some 
cancellations and orders suspending shipments have in- 
volved a considerable amount of business, the propor- 
tion of live orders remaining on their books is high and 
a fair amount of new business is seeping in. Almost 
all of the Steel Corporation plants in this and the near- 
by districts are running at a high rate and there are 
no visible signs of any slowing down. As both Christ- 
mas and New Year’s come on Saturday, there probably 
will be in all about four days’ layoff for the men in 
those departments of the corporation mills which ordi- 
narily are down over Sundays. 

With the independent plants it is different. Prac- 
tically all of them will shut down on Friday and not 
resume before Jan. 1, and some are likely to remain 
down for an even longer period. The pipe mills still 
have enough live orders to be kept in operation for 
some time and this week finds all of the independents 
running full. However, there has been a notable slow- 
ing down in the new demands upon the independent 
makers of tubular goods and the growing belief that 
prices of these companies soon will recede to the Na- 
tional Tube Co. price has led to many suspensions and 
requests by buyers that they have their orders can- 
celled. This may well have a bearing on the pipe mill 
operating schedules before the end of the year. In all 
other finished steel products, the recent cut in prices by 
independents has been without effect in stimulating new 
business, and such unfilled orders as are on the books 
of the manufacturers to a large extent are inactive be- 
cause of the failure of buyers to specify against them, 
probably because this is the inventory period and the 
materials are not wanted until after the turn of the 
year. 

Idle Pittsburgh Plants 


In this immediate district, the Allegheny Steel Co., 
and the West Penn Steel Co., plants of which are at 
Brackenridge, Pa., closed down on Dec. 15. Some of 
the men still are at work in these plants on repairs, 
but these will be completed by Jan. 1, when all of the 
men will be laid off unless in the meantime sufficient 
orders are received or the prospects of orders are suffi- 
ciently bright to warrant a resumption. Both of these 
companies have fair-sized order books, but specifica- 
tions are lacking and the rate of operations permitted 
by the live business would not be high enough to pay 
to start the plants on Jan. 1. Other makers of sheets, 
particularly those devoting any considerable part of 
their capacity to automobile sheets, are short of speci- 
fications and new business with them is slow. Live 
orders in tin plate, wire products, save possibly nails, 
strip steel and cold-finished steel bars, are almost nil 
and capacity active in these products over the last week 
of the year will be much restricted. 

Wage reductions are not far off. As a matter of 
fact, some already have been made in the Wheeling 
district independent plants and in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict proper, some of the companies which, because of 
location or lack of housing facilities, making it neces- 
sary for the men to come some distance to work, have 
been obliged to pay more than the regular Pittsburgh 
rate of 46c. an hour for common labor, are figuring on 
cutting to that rate or less. Unemployment in the 
Pittsburgh district to date has not assumed big propor- 
tions, due to the fact that so many Steel Corporation 
plants are located here and these plants have been run- 
ning practically full. But an increase is probable in 


the next few weeks and this is going to make it pos- 
sible for the employers to have a voice in the wage 
rates, something they have not had in the past four or 
five years. It is certain that the working day is to be 
shortened in order to give work to as many men as pos- 
sible during the period of dull business. It also is cer- 
tain that extra remuneration allowed for work in excess 
of 8 hours will be eliminated. 

An interesting story in connection with the wage 
situation is one that the Steel Corporation proposes to 
put its plants upon a 3-shift schedule of 8 hours each, 
but that in compensation for the reduced total of earn- 
ings thus involved, it proposes to increase the hourly 
rate. Confirmation of this report is not obtainable, 
however. 

General Suspension in the Valleys 

YouNGsTown, OnI0, Dec. 21.—Except for those de- 
partments requiring continuous operation, iron and 
steel plants in the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys will 
be idle over Christmas. Operations reached a low ebb 
this week, in anticipation of the holiday suspensions. 
The Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Falcon Steel Co., Newton 
Steel Co. and Mahoning Valley Steel Co. are wholly 
down. The Carnegie Steel Co., as usual, is maintain- 
ing the best rate of schedules, between 85 and 90 per 
cent, while the Girard plant of the A. M. Byers Co. is 
also operating regularly. 

Of the independents, the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. has been enabled to maintain the best operating 
schedules, with steel production at 65 per cent. This 
week the entire open-hearth department of the Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Co. is suspended, though production of 
steel is at the rate of 50 per cent, a decline of 10 per 
cent from last week. Six open-hearth furnaces oper- 
ated last week. 

The hot mills of the Trumbull Steel Co. are sus- 
pended, but the cold-rolled units and coating depart- 
ments are in commission. Shipments are ut the rate 
of 75 per cent. Officials expect an improvement in 
operating conditions after the first of the year. 

The sheet mills of the Brier Hill Steel Co. are oper- 
ating at a rate of 60 per cent, but the plate mills are 
idle. Niles sheet plant of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. is at 80 per cent. 


Wage Reductions Expected 

Valley iron and steel employers are expected to an- 
nounce at any time a reduction in wages, variously 
estimated from 20 to 25 per cent and affecting major- 
ity of employees, following similar announcements by 
competitors in other districts. It is pointed out that 
the going rate for common labor in Valley mills of 46c 
an hour is higher than competing interests in other 
Middle Western centers are paying. At Coatesville, 
Pa., for instance, where plants of the Midvale Steel Co. 
and the Lukens Steel Co. are operated, the rate was 
38c. an hour until the recently announced reduction 
cut it to 30c. At Johnstown, Pa., the rate has been 44c. 
per hour. Valley steel makers declare that in times of 
close competition, such as the present, the disparity in 
wage rates paid by competing companies cannot be 
maintained. 

Further extension of the eight-hour day is another 
consideration to which much attention is now being 
directed. Either the general inauguration of the shorter 
day or the elimination of overtime wages will be re- 
sorted to, the practice varying in different plants. 








Not Entitled to Extra Pay 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 18.—That workers on Gov- 
ernment war contracts are not entitled to extra pay for 
hours employed in excess of 8 hours per day is a prin- 
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ciple laid down in a decision handed down by Judge 
Byron B. Park of the Circuit Court at Stevens Point, 
Wis., in the action brought by Ward Solberg against 
the Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis., 
seeking to recover $210 alleged to be due for services. 
Three hundred and ten similar claims, involving an 
aggregate of approximately $70,000, are pending 
against the Clintonville company and will, in effect, be 
determined by the final outcome of the Solberg case. 


Molders’ Wages Reduced 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 20.—Molders’ piece rate wages will 
be reduced in Cleveland Jan. 1 and reductions will 
probably be made in the hour rates. Some of the Cleve- 
land foundries that have been operating as closed shops 
will become open shops. At least three large foundries 
have already announced that beginning with January 
they will be run as open shops. It is also probable 
that Cleveland foundries will discontinue making an- 
nual wage agreements with the molders’ union. The 
present wage agreement between the Cleveland gray 
iron foundries and molders expires Jan. 1. The present 
scale is 90c. per hour, but early in the year as high as 
$1.10 was paid. However, the foundries lately have 
all got back to the 90c. maximum hourly rate. 

Wages of common labor in the foundries have been 
reduced about 10 per cent by displacing some of the 
men drawing the highest wages with others who are 
willing to work at lower wages. Until recently Cleve- 
land foundries paid common labor from 50 to 65c. per 
hour, but at present the range is from 45 to 60c. per 
hour, and shops that have employed their common labor 
on the basis of time and a half for over eight hours 
have eliminated the excess pay for overtime. 

Gray iron foundries operating on a piece work 
basis are at present readjusting the new piece rates to 
become effective in January. It is the intention to 
make the new rate so that men who have been earning 
from $8 to $11 per day doing piece work will earn 
only $6. 


Decreased Employment 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 21.—Decreased employment in 
the iron and steel industries is indicated by the monthly 
report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It is shown 
that the number of employees in the iron and steel in- 
dustry in November was 3.2 per cent less than in Oc- 
tober, while the amount of the payroll was 4.7 per cent 
less. The number of employees in 109 establishments 
in October was 188,007, and in November 181,923. 
The amount of the payroll fell off from $15,155,772 in 
October to $14,448,545 in November. 

Although there was a slump in employment in 
November the number employed and the amount of the 
payroll was much greater than in November, 1920, labor 
difficulties accounting for the poor showing of a year 
ago. 

The number employed in November, 1920, was 33.6 
per cent greater than in November, 1919, while the 
amount of the payroll was 56.2 per cent greater. 

A general slump in employment is shown in the 
November figures for nearly all the representative in- 
dustries on which records are kept by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Eleven of 14 industries showed a 
decrease in the number employed, while 13 of the 14 
industries showed a decrease in the amount of the 
payroll. The largest decreases were in the textile 
industries. 

The automobile industry was one which had a de- 
cided slump in November, the total on the payroll in 44 
establishments dropping from 108,893 in October, 1920, 
to 96,721 in November, or 11.2 per cent. The amount 
of the payroll in the same plants fell off from $4,057,482 
in October to $2,790,011 in November. 

The car building and repairing industry was one 
of the three showing an increase in the number em- 
ployed, its total employees going up from 59,635 in 
October, 1920, to 60,530 in November, 1920, or an in- 
crease of 1.5 per cent. The amount of the payroll, 
however, decreased from $4,464,122 in October, 1920, 
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to $4,383,007 in November, 1920, or a decrease of 1.8 
per cent. 


Unemployment in Michigan 


DETROIT, Dec. 18.—At a recent meeting of the 
Michigan Industrial Conference, comprising secre- 
taries or managers of employers’ associations in all 
the industrial cities of Michigan, which was held in 
Jackson, Mich., it was brought out that there are about 
167,000 men idle in the State, and of this number about 
110,000 are in Detroit. In no city, however, was the 
situation reported serious. John L. Lovett, general 
manager of the Michigan Manufacturers’ Association, 
who presided at the meeting, told his hearers that not 
much improvement in the industrial situation could be 
expected before spring, and that it would take the 
automotive industry two or three years to recover fully 
from the slump. 


In the Field of Labor 


Three Lancaster, Pa., steel plants have announced 
reductions in wages and in some instances reduction in 
forces and in working hours. The Champion Blower & 
Forge Co. has made a wage cut of 10 per cent, and the 
entire plant has been put on a 9-hour basis. The Stand- 
ard Ball Bearing Co. has dropped 10 per cent of its 
men, and has adopted a five-day week of eight hours 
for operation. The Barry & Zecher Co., machinists, 
has dropped its entire night force of several hundred 
men and has dropped some of its day force. 


The bridge and construction department of the Steel- 
ton, Pa., plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. has adopted 
a four-day-week schedule. 


The Butts & Ordway Co., Boston, iron and steel, 
has taken out a group insurance policy for its seventy- 
five odd employees, which provides for death benefits 
ranging in amounts from $100 to $1000, according to 
the length of service of the employee. This company 
is the first of the heavy hardware concerns of that city 
to take such action. 

Connecticut life insurance companies are doing a 
large business in group insurance. Included in the 
list of companies to take out such policies, reported last 
week, are: The United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, a $2,100,000 policy covering 1400 em- 
ployees; the James A. Brady Foundry Co., Chicago, a 
$400,000 policy; and the Burne-Fuller Coke Co., Union- 
town, Pa., a $250,000 policy. 


The Ford Motor Co., Highland Park, Mich., closed 
down last Saturday (Dec. 18) for inventory. The 
shutdown will continue for 10 days. According to 
Ford officials, total production for this month will not 
be less than 80,000 cars. One day recently 4032 cars 
were manufactured. 


The New Haven, Conn., branch of the National 
Metal Trades Association has come out openly in favor 
of the open shop. No fight with organized labor is 
sought. Employment in the future will treat with indi- 
viduals without discrimination as to the applicant’s at- 
titude toward unions. 


The United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces open competitive examinations for mining engi- 
neers at salaries ranging from $1,500 to $4,800 a year. 
The duties involved will include the making of investi- 
gations and reports in relation to metal mines, particu- 
larly pertaining to the safety of operation and the pre- 
vention of avoidable losses in mining and the remedying 
of accidents and losses. The receipt of applications will 
close Jan. 18, 1921. Applicants may ask for Form 2118 
from the Civil Service Commission, Washington. 





The Canadian Manufacturers Sales Corporation for 
facilitating the sale of Canadian products in the United 
States is located in the Bush Terminal Building, 130 
West Forty-second Street, New York. The corpora- 
tion does business on a commission and on a plan of 
guaranteed sales, which is mentioned as a method of 
co-operation not well known in Canada. 
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Difficult Coring Eliminated by Welding 


An unusual application of welding to brass platens 
to be steamheated for the curing of phonograph records 
is shown in the accompanying illustrations. After a 
number of methods of making the necessary steam pas- 
sages in castings by the use of cores had been unsuc- 
cessfully tried, welding was resorted to and satisfac- 
tory castings produced as follows: 

In a solid rolled-brass plate, 1% in. thick by 14 in. 
square, concentric grooves were turned to a depth suf- 
ficient to give the necessary steam capacity. The whole 
working face of the plate, 12 in. in diameter, was also 
cut away to a depth of % in. except for a central boss, 
to accommodate a cover plate which was to be welded 






Brass Platen to 
Be Steam Heat- 
ed for Curing 
Phonograph Rec- 
ords Made by 
Welding After 
the Use of Cores 
for Making the 
Steam Passages 
in Castings Had 
Proved Unsuc- 
cessful 


to the central boss and to the outer circumference of 
the undercut. This central boss and the outer circum- 
ference of the undercut were champfered away in the 
manner usual for preparing an edge to edge weld. The 
circular cover was then prepared with the edges bev- 
elled in the same manner, leaving the usual trough for 
welding. A specially prepared clamping jig was then 
affixed to prevent warping due to contraction strains, 
the entire job was preheated, the welding done in the 
usual way and the plates allowed to slowly cool in the 
fire. As result of the annealing all contraction strains 
were satisfactorily eliminated. The final operation was 
performed by facing off the plate in a lathe. 

The work was performed by the welding shop de- 
partment of the Oxweld Acetylene Co., Newark, N. J., 
for the Watson-Stillman Co., manufacturers of hy- 
draulic machinery, Aldene, N. J. 





Finger Abrasive Wheels 


Small abrasive wheels especially adapted for re- 
sharpening button dies and for grinding small diam- 
eter bushings, drawing dies, etc., have recently been 
developed by the Dawsearl Tool & Machine Co., Ar- 
lington, N. J. Each wheel is reinforced to insure 
against breaking by a self supporting rod which runs 
to within 1/16 in. of the end of the wheel. The rein- 
forcement, it is stated, is designed with sufficient rigid- 
ness to insure a perfect cutting face and yet has 
enough “give” to prevent the wheels from breaking 
when pressure is brought to bear upon them. Standard 
wheels are made in three styles: style A wheel is in- 
tended for sharpening small button dies, though it can 
be used on other work. It is 1% in. over all, the cut- 


ting surface being % in. long and 3/16 in. in diameter. 
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Style B wheel is designed especially for grinding bush- 
ings, draw dies, gages and precision work, etc. It is 
2 in. over all, the cutting face being 3/16 in. long and 
4 in. in diameter, and the shank 3/32 in. in diameter. 
Style C wheel is intended for sharpening large button 
dies, etc., and is similar to style A except that it is 
%¢ in. in diameter. 

The manufacturer recommends the use of these 
wheels in connection with Dumore grinders manufac- 
tured by the Wisconsin Electric Co. In order to give 
proper results with the wheels, it is necessary that 
they revolve at a speed of 30,000 r.p.m. or higher. 


School of Business Journalism Proposed 


H. M. Swetland, president United Publishers Cor- 
poration, at a meeting of the New York Business Pub- 
lishers Association, Friday, Dec. 17, proposed the estab- 
lishment of a school of business journalism for the 
instruction of young men in the fundamentals of busi- 
ness paper work in editorial and business departments. 
His plan provides for instruction somewhat along the 
lines followed by the Columbia School of Journalism 
and other colleges of journalism, which train men for 
the daily newspaper field, but which thus far have 
offered no specialized work in business journalism. The 
suggestion met with spontaneous approval and re- 
sulted in the appointment of a committee of publishers 
who will outline a plan of procedure. Courses of in- 
struction will include editorial, advertising and ser- 
vice work, and will be so arranged as to give each stu- 
dent a broader knowledge of all departments of busi- 
ness journalism than can be afforded ordinarily in 
connection with the daily task in a single department. 
It is intended to train not only those already engaged 
in business journalism, but those who desire to enter 
that field. 


California Metal Trades Adopt Constitution 


Frank B. Drake, president Johnson Gear Co., has 
been re-elected president of the California Metal 
Trades Association. He has served as head of the or- 
ganization for the last two years. Walter W. Johnson, 
president Union Construction Co., Oakland, was elected 
vice-president. 

The election was followed by the adoption of a new 
constitution, which was based in large part on the per- 
petuation in the metal industry here of the American 
plan, under which the shipyards and manufacturing 
plants, members of the association, resumed operations 
in November, 1919. 

The business meeting was preceded by a banquet 
and followed by a night of entertainment. 

Scientific Paper No. 397 of the Bureau of Standards, 
“A Study of the Relation Between the Brinell Hard- 
ness and the Grain-Size of Annealed Carbon Steels,” 
considers the Brinell hardness of five steels, differing 
considerably in composition and in conditions represent- 
ing wide variations in grain-size, measured to deter- 
mine if possible the relation of this property to the 
grain-size. The grain-size was developed by annealing 
for 6-hr. periods at various temperatures. A second 
method used of producing a coarse grain consisted in 
annealing the material at a relatively low temperature 
after it had received a preliminary cold-working. The 
results show that the grain-size is a factor of minor 
importance so far as Brinell hardness is concerned. 
The structure, which in turn depends upon the carbon 
content, and the rate of cooling of the specimen after 
annealing have far greater influence in this respect. 


F. J. Ryan & Co., Franklin Trust Building, Philadel- 
phia, is constructing a large 12-drawer electric core 
oven for the Thos. Devlin Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. The 
oven, which will be installed at the Burlington malleable 
iron plant, was built in accordance with new steel panel 
designs in the shops of the company. Announcement is 
also made of the completion of designs for a large auto- 
matic conveying furnace for the Taylor-Wharton Iron 
& Steel Co. 
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NEW STEAM TUBE BLOWER 


Swedish Device for Removing Soot and Scale 
from Stationary Boiler Tubes 


A new steam blower for removing scale and soot 
from marine and other tubular steam boilers was de- 
veloped in Sweden as a result of the war. Previous 
to this the apparatus known as the Diamond blower of 
English design had been used in Sweden, but war con- 
ditions prevented their obtaining it. 

Under these circumstances, John Bore, in conjunc: 
tion with A. Skoglund, both of Gothenburg, Sweden, de- 
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Fig. 1.- 


Application of the Swedish Soot Blower to a 
Stationary Boiler 


signed and patented a steam blower now manufactured 
and sold under the name of Superior. It is handled in 
the United States by Hamilton & Hansell, Inc., New 
York. A brief description follows: 

The Superior blower can be employed on multi- 
tubular boilers and is easy to mount. It is on loco- 
motive boilers, however, that it is likely to find its most 
important application. 

The apparatus, as used on steamers or stationary 
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Fig. 2 Details of the Design of the Swedish Superior Blower 


boilers in Sweden, is shown in Figs. 1 and 2. From 
the steam connection a pipe is drawn to the blower. 
When the blower is to be used the steam valve is 
opened and steam admitted only for the few minutes 
during which the blowing takes place. Steam leakage 
through the blower is thereby prevented. The amount 
of steam used is comparatively insignificant. When 
the steam is flowing over the hot grate it is dried, and 
as the blowing takes place when the boiler is hot and 
without any simultaneous influx of cold air, the soot 
easily gets loose and is removed by the steam jet, 
which receives a further contribution from the ordinary 
blast of the locomotive that should be turned on at the 
same time. 

The blower is pushed in and then turned around in 
order to let the steam jet bear upon the tube plate. 
At the same time the steam blast in the smoke box is 
turned on and helps the removing of the soot from the 
boiler. The steam from the blast is colored black by 
the soot as long as the tubes are dirty. 
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Brass Manufacturers Favor Reduction of 
Prices . 


Cutting of prices, guarantees against price declines 
and handling of cancellations were among the important 
matters considered at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Brass Manufacturers in New York 
on Dec. 8. According to the minutes of the secretary: 
“The consensus of opinion seemed to prevail that in 
view of the present conditions and with the facts with 
which the manufacturers are confronted, all interests 
would likely be best served by a reduction of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent in prices.” 

It was resolved: “That we consider it advisable for 
each manufacturer to guarantee prices against his own 
decline only up to date of shipment.” 

It was further resolved: “That cancellations of 
orders once placed and accepted, without the consent 
of the seller, we believe not only unfair, but a per- 
nicious practice and economically unsound, and hereby 
go on record as strongly opposing and discountenancing 
an uncommercial practice of this kind, and in the future 
will not accept such cancellations. Where controversies 
arise in reference thereto, members may refer the 
matter to the commissioner for the adjustment of the 
same.” 

The next meeting will be held at Chicago April 6 
to 8, 1921. Officers were elected as follows: President, 
A. I. Fischer, Glauber Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland; first 
vice-president, Wilson Cary, McShane Bell Foundry Co., 
Baltimore; second vice-president, R. B. Hills, the Hay- 
denville Co., Haydenville, Mass.; trustees—R. H. Smith, 
Springfield, Mass.; E. F. Niedecken, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Charles Lindemer, Trenton, N. J.; W. T. Brace, Chi- 
cago; Edward Blywise; Cleveland, and G. A. Harper, 
Burlington, Wis. 


The American Foreign Steel Corporation 


The American Foreign Steel Corporation has been 
incorporated in the State of New York, with paid-in 
capital of $500,000, to do a foreign and domestic busi- 
ness in scrap iron and steel, all kinds of iron and steel 
products, coal, coke, pig iron, new and relaying rails. 
It will begin operations Jan. 1. 

This company has acquired the plants formerly 
conducted by the Jos. Joseph & Bros. Co. at Modena 
(Coatesville), Pa., and Lackawanna (Buffalo), N. Y. 
It will operate these plants and also one at Jersey 
City, with principal offices at the Woolworth Building, 
New York. Foreign offices will be maintained in 
Birmingham, Eng., and Rome, Italy. 

The officers of the American Foreign Steel Corpora- 
tion are as follows: Eli Joseph, president and treas- 
urer; Henry L. Exstein, vice-president and assistant 
treasurer; Herman Fradis, secretary. 

Jos. J. Neeb will be in charge of the company’s 
Buffalo plant, J. P. Murnane of the Coatesville plant, 
and Roland Huston of the Jersey City rail plant. 

All of the above persons have been for many years 
connected with the Jos. Joseph & Bros. Co., Eli Joseph 
having been president for the last 20 years. 

After the completion of its current contracts, the 
Jos. Joseph & Bros. Co. will cease operations in the 
scrap iron and steel business, but will continue as 
proprietor of the Railway Supply & Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturer of cotton and wool waste, and will still have 
its interest in the Ohio Falls Iron Co. 


The Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh, 
which recently bought a 2%-acre plot in the central 
manufacturing district of Chicago, near Brighton Park, 
has no definite plans as to the use to which this land 
will be put. The primary idea was the erection of a 
warehouse. The plans of the company in regard to 
the 40-acre site purchased a short time ago about one 
mile north of Ambridge, Pa., on the Ohio River, alse 
are indefinite at present. The original intention was 


to erect a large plant and office building, but action in 
this direction probably will not be decided upon until 
well after the turn of the new year. 








Steel Men Support Open Shop Policy 


Testimony Before Investigating Committee Shows Some 
Companies Would Not Sell to Fabricators Operating on 
Union Shop Basis—Dynamiting Outrages Recalled 


HE Lockwood investigating committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of New York, which 
has been in session a number of weeks, devoting 
itself largely to showing that numerous building opera- 
tions were held up until builders paid large amounts of 
money to certain labor leaders, and that various com- 
binations existed among dealers in building materials, 
last week took a somewhat different course and exam- 
ined a number of fabricators and erectors of struc- 
tural steel, and also President Eugene G. Grace of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, in an effort to show co- 
operation of steel companies to discriminate against 
employers of union labor. 
It has been an open secret that, on account of the 
dynamiting outrages which took place a number of 


years ago, of which the first and most important was 
the blowing up of the Los Angeles Times, killing a 
number of people, the National Erectors’ Association 
and some manufacturers of steel have taken a deter- 
mined stand against the Structural Iron Workers’ 
Union and for the open-shop principle. This was ad- 
mitted by President Grace in his testimony. 

The surprising statement made by some witnesses 
that union men were found more efficient than open 
shop workers is vigorously combatted by members of 
the Iron League, who state that their experience has 
taught them that the efficiency of the open shop, as 
determined by work on many buildings, is far greater 
than that of the closed shop and the costs in the open 
shop are from 20 to 30 per cent less. 


Officials of Construction Companies Testify 


HE testimony Tuesday was given by presidents and 

high officials of construction companies who claimed 
that it was impossible to buy their fabricated steel 
direct from the United States Steel Corporation, the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and other large fabri- 
cators for the apparent reason that these steel corpo- 
rations, maintaining open shops, were unwilling that 
their steel be erected by union labor such as these 
construction companies employed. Accordingly, the 
witnesses said, they were forced to buy their steel and 
have it erected by some member of the Iron League 
Erectors’ Association, the New York branch of the 
National Erectors’ Association, whose principles were 
the open shop. Because of this compulsion their costs 
of building were increased from 25 to 35 per cent. 
Some of them had to scrap their hoists, cranes and 
other equipment for erecting since this new selling 
policy of the steel makers went into effect a year ago. 
The witnesses asserted that so far New York and 
Philadelphia had been affected by this policy and that 
these cities were the “entering wedge” for the entire 
country. 

They asserted further that the added cost of build- 
ing was passed on to the owners, who in turn passed 
it on to the tenants. Officials of the George A. Fuller 
Construction Co. claimed that they had proposed erect- 
ing a fabricating shop at Bethlehem, Pa., so that they 
might fabricate their own steel, but had first conferred 
with Eugene G. Grace, president of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, and Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
board, to see if they would guarantee a supply of 
steel. Mr. Schwab had promised to take the matter 
under advisement, but had left it there, they claimed. 

Paul Starrett, president of the Fuller company, 
said that he could not buy steel from the fabricators, 
but was able to purchase any amount through mem- 
bers of the Iron League. He considered it a burden 
on the building industry not to do the work because in 
erecting the steel itself his concern could supervise 
the entire job and save the owner the erector’s profit. 
When the Fuller company put up the steel itself, the 
best erectors were in the union, he said. When asked 
the average difference in the cost of construction as 
between union and non-union labor, Mr. Starrett said 
that with a good gang of men “you could save 25 to 
35 per cent on the cost of erection.” 

He said that he did the steel work on the Hotel 
Commodore himself and let the work on the Hotel 
Pennsylvania to Post & McCord, a member of the Iron 
League, the latter job costing $3 a ton more than the 
former. The witness said that union erectors had 
never protested against putting up steel made under 
open shop conditions. Mr. Starrett told of the time 
his firm had six orders on hand, needed steel, and 
approached Mr. Grace for prices and delivery.' The 


latter claimed that the Bethlehem company was filled 
with orders, but that the steel could be procured 
through the New York erectors, whom the Bethlehem 
company was keeping supplied. The witness claimed 
that Mr. Grace said further: 


Forcing Union Conditions 


“Don’t you imagine for a minute that we are going 
to let you fellows build up an organization of union 
men who can refuse to erect our steel and force union 
conditions in our shops.” 

Mr. Starrett asserted that it would have been im- 
possible for his company to have done erecting with 
non-union labor because of an agreement between the 
Employers’ Association and the unions of New York. 

Louis Horowitz, president Thompson-Starrett Co., 
said that his company had erected its own steel for 
20 years prior to the formation of the Iron League; 
that since last summer erecting equipment, valued at 
$100,000, had been idle because of inability to get steel 
direct from the mills; that he applied to the American 
Bridge Co. to buy steel for a building at 300 Park 
Avenue last June, the Bridge company claiming that 
“conditions” prevented making delivery needed by the 
Thompson-Starrett Co.; that he then applied to the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. through the sales agent, Mr. 
Blakely; that the latter said he could not sell it to the 
Thompson-Starrett company because it did not main- 
tain the open shop. 

Subsequently, Mr. Horowitz gave the erecting job 
to Post & McCord, thereby costing him from $250,000 
to $500,000 more on this $5,000,000 building than if 
he had erected it himself. Outside of New York and 
Philadelphia he said that his company still erected its 
own steel. 

Harry S. Black, chairman of the U. S. Realty Co., 
holding company of the Fuller Construction Co., 
corroborated previous testimony as to interviews of 
Fuller company officials with Messrs. Grace and 
Schwab, both in regard to getting immediate shipments 
of steel and in regard to erecting a fabricating shop 
at Bethlehem. 

Walter E. Giesen, estimator for the Foundation 
Co., testified that after he bought steel for a bank in 
Detroit from the American Bridge Co. the latter “began 
to hedge” and he was informed that the steel was the 
last he could buy free on board and that if he wanted 
more steel he would have to have it erected under open 
shop conditions. 

Frank McCord, Post & McCord, testified that as a 
member of the Iron League he was not allowed to erect 
steel on a union basis; that his company gave a bond 
of $1,000 that it would obey the league’s rules; that 
his company had been fighting the union for 15 years. 

George E. Gifford, secretary of the Bridge Builders 
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and Structural Society and clerk to the secretary of the 
Fabricators’ association, explained the system of inter- 
locking steel fabricating associations. 

He said that there were nine men on the executive 
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committee of the National Steel Fabricators’ Associa- 
tion, five of these being selected by each of the five 
allied organizations which are tied up with the fabri- 
cators. 


President Grace Stands By the Open Shop 


R. GRACE occupied the witness chair most of the 

time at Wednesday’s hearing. After considerable 
controversy as to verbiage between Samuel Untermyer 
and Mr. Grace, the latter testified that the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation had been saying to contractors and 
builders in New York and Philadelphia that they could 
buy fabricated steel only on condition that it be erected 
under open shop conditions. When asked whether he 
believed in collective bargaining, Mr. Grace stated that 
he did not know what the term meant. He said that 
his corporation’s method of handling labor was through 
an employees’ representation plan. Mr. Grace stated 
that even if operations in New York and Philadelphia 
had to cease, he would favor not selling steel to those 
erecting with the closed shop. 

Mr. Untermyer announced that he had written a 
letter to Mr. Schwab, suggesting that the courtesies of 
the witness stand were open to him and expressing the 
hope that “he would not adopt the irregular and in- 
excusable course of exploiting them through the news- 
papers where there would be no cross-examination.” 
Mr. Schwab replied: “As he (Mr. Grace) is so much 
more familiar with the details of the company’s busi- 
ness than I, I am sure that after he has testified there 
will be no occasion for any statement from me. 

Robert F. Brooks, member of the Iron League, ad- 
mitted that “open shop” meant “non-union,” and that 
while he was not opposed to collective bargaining by 
employers, he was against its being used by employees. 
Charles Kalhorn, formerly field superintendent of the 
labor bureau of the Erectors’ association, denied that 
there was a blacklist in conjunction with the work of 
the Erectors’ association, but said that a card system 
of every structural steel worker was maintained and the 
reasons noted as to why men were discharged. 

Mr. Untermyer read a resolution adopted No. 28, 
1919, by the National Steel Fabricators’ Association, in 
which the members went on record “unreservedly and 
entirely in favor of the open shop in all the fabricating 
plants, and that it be recommended that the policy of 
the members of the association will be to adjust their 
business so that the steel fabricated by them is erected 
open shop; that the executive committee be instructed 
to use all influences within its power with mills, fabri- 
cators, manufacturers and business associations to 
bring about that policy.” 

Mr. Grace said the resolution “is news to me, but 
I believe in that policy.” 


Bethlehem Policy 


Mr. Untermyer asked Mr. Grace if the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation acted in accordance with the reso- 
lution. Mr. Grace replied that he did not know what 
“adjust their business” meant. He added: “If it 
means to put into operation the policy of selling fabri- 
cated material to the open shop only, yes.” The wit- 
ness maintained that his corporation acted in this 
matter irrespective of membership in the Fabricators’ 
association. Mr. Grace was asked whether he knew 
of any builder who could get steel in New York without 
subscribing to the resolution. “I do not know,” he 
replied. The testimony continued as follows: 


except by sub 
erect it union 
I think it is 


Q.—Now, assuming that he can’t get it 
scribing to the conditions that he would not 
shop, do you think that is a proper thing? A 
a proper thing, yes. 

Q.—What? A.—I 
open shop principles. 

Q.—In other words, you think it is a proper thing for 
manufacturers throughout this country to get together and 
to dictate to the builders in the different cities of the country 
whether or not they shall erect the steel on union principles 
or on open shop principles? A.—As to the question of getting 
together, I do not know. As to the question of whether it 
would be a good principle, I should say it would be. 

Q.—No. Will you repeat the question? (The stenographer 


think it is a proper thing to protect 


repeated the question.) A.—My personal opinion would be 


that it would be a good thing for any action that sustains 
for this country the open shop principle. 

Mr. Untermyer begged for a direct answer. 
his question. 


He repeated 
Mr. Grace answered, “I firmly believe that an'y 
character of relations or association’ to support and protect 
the open shop principle by giving service by any character 
of laboring man in this country is a good thing, yes.” 

The lawyer said he did not care for the speech and that 
it had nothing to do with the question. He appealed to 
Chairman Carson to direct the witness to answer the ques- 
tion. The chairman did so. The stenographer repeated the 
question. Mr. Grace objected to the word “dictate”? and said 
it was a difficult thing to understand what the examiner 
meant by it. 

Q.—Keep dodging, but you will answer the question when 
you get through? A.—No, I am trying to analyze why—— 

Q.—Your mind-is too analytical for the witness stand 
A l have got my mind and can’t help it. 

Q.—It is a very good one? A.—TI hope so. 

Q.—But it has to accustom itself to the limitations of the 
witness stand. Do you believe that in any line of business 
it would be a good thing for the country if the manufacturers 
could get together and dictate the way in which their prod- 
uct could be used? A.—TI do not believe in the principle of 
dictation. 

Q.—Well, now, don’t you know, when the manufacturers 
of fabricated steel in this country do get together and say 
they won't sell steel unless it is constructed on a principle 
other than the union shop basis, that they are dictating? 
A.—I do not know whether you would call that dictation or 
not. 

Q You really wouldn’t know whether that is dictation? 
A.—No, I would not know whether that is dictation. 

Q.—You would not know whether it was dictation if all 
fabricators in the country were to say to the contractors, 
“You can’t have an'y steel unless you will agree not to erect 
it union shop.” You don’t think that would be dictation? 
\ Yes, that would be dictation. 

Q That is just what you are 
know of. 

Q.—But that is 
what you are 
are doing. 

Q.—That is 
country, no 


doing. A.—Not that I 


what your company is doing. That is 
doing, isn’t it? A.—I have told you what we 


what you are doing? A.—Not around the 


Q But in New York you are doing it? A.—yYes. 
Q And trying to do it around the country? A.—No 
tm) You are going into Philadelphia to do it? A.—yYes 


.—And you expect to stop there? A.—That would de- 
pend entirely. 

Q Depends on how far ‘you can go West? A.—lIt de- 
pends entirely on what effect I should expect it to have on 


our general labor situation. 


Employees’ Representation Favored 


Collective bargaining and employees’ representation 
were next discussed in a series of questions and 
answers as follows: 


Q Do you believe in what is known as collective bar 
gaining? Do you know what is known as collective bargain- 
ing? A.—lI have never liked the term collective bargaining 

Q.—I don’t know whether you like the term. You know 
what it means, don’t you? A.—No, I don’t know what it 
means, 

Q.—Then why don’t you like it? 
what it means. 

Q.—You have studied industrial economics, haven't you” 
A | have got my ideas and views on industrial economics, 
yes. 

Q.—You have made addresses on the subject? A.—I am 
not much of a pubiic speaker, but I presume that I have. 

Q.—But you say you don’t know what collective bargain- 
ing is? All right, Mr. Grace, that is all. A.—I know what 
employees’ representation is. 

Q.—Is there anything else you want to say? A.—I want 
to be sure that you have all you want from me on that topic. 
We have a system of employees’ representation. 

Q.—Don’t you know the War Board tried to put in the 
system of collective bargaining in your concern and you would 
not stand for it? A.—We did put in a system of employees’ 
representation, if that is the same thing, in conjunction with 
the War Labor Board, of which I think you know, personally 

Q.—No, my understanding was that you did not put that 
in? Ai—vYes, we did put in a system of employees’ representa 





A.—Because I don’t know 
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tion; they may have called it collective bargaining; if it is 
the same thing, all right. 

Q.—What sort of representation do you allow? Tell us 
about what sort of representation you allow to employees 
A.—I can send you a pamphlet. 

Q.—No, or no; I get so many pamphlets A But you 
would like to have that one. 

@.—Cannot you tell us briefly what representation is al- 
lowed your employees in formulating policies in dealing with 
the company? A.—They elect their representation to deal 
with the management of the company in all phases 
affecting the service rendered by them. Working very satis- 
factorily. 

Q.—You take the liberty, don’t you, of joining trade asso 
ciations and acting as a unit in other organizations with them 
jointly? A.—No, no, Mr. Untermyer. 

Q.—Answer the question. A.—We have no association 

Q.—You deny your employees, don’t you, the right of act 
ing jointly with employees of other concerns in dealing with 
you and your association? A.—We would not recognize it 

Q.—But you expect other people to recognize dealings in 
which you enter as a member of trade associations, don't you 
while denying your employees the same right? A.—lI have 
told you the relations we have. 


Mr. Grace stated that the policy of selling fabri- 
cated steel to only open shop construction companies 
had been adopted in September, 1919, when the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor attempted to organize the 
Bethlehem plant. He said there was no discrimination 
against men with union cards. Asked for his definition 
of the open shop, he replied: “Where any man can 
work, where there is no discrimination against em- 
ployment of any man to do any kind of work which 
he might have to do.” 

When he was questioned as to whether his company 
was discriminating against union men in the employ 
of the builders, he answered: “I am not saying em- 
ploy non-union men; I don’t care how many union men 
the builders employ. Some of the best workers in the 
country are union men. We have lots of them, I am 
sure, in our employ.” 


Q.—Do you know you have? A.—yYes 

Q.—Do you know how many? A.—A number of our work 
men. 

Q.—You don’t deal with them? A.—We deal with them as 
a part of our employees’ representation system; they have a 
voice in the electing of the men who speak for them 

Q.—You don’t deal with them as union men? A Not as 
union men, no. 

Q.—You don’t consider that discrimination against union 
men? -A.—Not at all, because they have their voice in repre 
sentation. 

Q.—With respect to the effort of the Thompson-Starrett 
Co. to purchase steel to be erected by them under a closed 
shop policy, would you still persist in your decision not to 
sell any steel to them? A.—Yes, unless it was willing to stop 
discriminating against the non-union men 

Q.—It would not make any difference to you whether 
they did not get any steel anywhere else? A.—Not as far as 
I am concerned, because I don’t believe in the closed-shop 
principle. 

Q.—It would make no difference if operations in the city of 
New York were caused to cease, you would continue in your 
policy to refuse to give them steel? A.—That is what I would 
recommend to my associates. 

Q.—That is what you think your associates would follow”? 
A.—I should hope they would. 


Mr. Grace stated that even if 95 per cent of his 
employees were union men he would not recognize them 
as such, but as employees. He said that he thought it 
better for the men that they not be banded together. 
“It is not on your account, it is on their account?”, 
Mr. Untermyer asked with a smile. “It is better for 
them,” the witness replied. 

The hearings Thursday were the most sensational 
of the series, three men having been conducted from 
the room by the sergeant-at-arms, one for talking out 
of order and two for signalling answers to witnesses. 
C. E. Cheney, secretary National Erectors’ Asso- 
ciation, testified that he had left out of the minutes 
of an executive committee meeting a decision to confer 
with the United States Steel Corporation regarding 
wages in the steel industry. Evidence was recorded 
that Walter Drew, counsel for the Erectors’ Asso- 
ciation, had consulted with Mr. Grace of the Bethle- 
hem corporation, Judge Gary of the Steel Corpo- 
ration, and Mr. Farrell of the Steel Corporation con- 
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cerning a publicity campaign to prevent the union 
ization of the steel mills. 

Joshua A. Hatfield, vice-president American Bridge 
Co., said that with two or three exceptions all its 
steel erection in the metropolitan territory was being 
done by Post & McCord, members of the Iron League. 

The hearing opened with Mr. Cheney on the stand. 
A letter sent to Mr. Cheney by John W. Bouchet, Pitts- 
burgh manager of the Erectors’ association’s open shop 
labor bureau, was introduced. The letter informed 


Judge Gary’s Statement 


When asked whether or not he had any 
comments to make concerning the investiga- 
tion by the Lockwood Committee relating to 
the structural steel industry, Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, chairman, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, responded as follows: 

“I have not had opportunity to read the 
full proceedings before the committee, but I 
believe full investigation of the subject mat- 
ter will show that nothing has been done by 
the American Bridge Co. concerning the mat- } 
ter which is contrary to law or in any respect 
reprehensible—certainly not with the knowl- 
edge or approval of the officers of the United 
States Steel Corporation or of the American 
Bridge Co.” 

Dec. 17, 1920. 


or 


Mr. Cheney that at an executive meeting of the asso- 
ciation in Pittsburgh a committee, of which Mr. Drew 
was a member, was designated to see the officers of 
the Steel Corporation “to explain to them in regard to 
notifying this association before making any changes 
in the rate of wages, etc., on erection work in the 
future. It was afterward suggested that this letter 
should not appear on the minutes.” Mr. Cheney ad- 
mitted that he had not placed them on the minutes 
and this neglect was characterized by Mr. Untermyer 
as “falsifying the records.” 

When Mr. Cheney denied that the National 
Erectors’ Association and the American Erectors’ 
Association, composed of concerns raising structural 
steel in the oil fields of the West and Southwest, had 
any direct relation, Mr. Untermyer read a resolutiun 
from the minute book showing that the National 
Erectors adopted the plan calling on the American 
Erectors to pay $5,000 a year to pay its share of the 
labor bureau’s costs. 


Q.—So that in this open-shop, non-union organization, the 
employers, the erectors and the fabricators, got together and 
fixed standard sums for wages? A.—yYes 

Q.—By combination between the different members of 
the association? A.—yYes. 

Q And they indignantly protested against the employees 
f the different associations getting together for the purpose 
ff doing the same thing they themselves did, didn’t they? A 
Yes, that’s right. 


It was about this time that Mr. Drew tried to 
speak repeatedly, but was ordered out of the room by 
Mr. Untermyer. 

The ejection of W. W. Corlett, general solicitor, 
and A. L. Davis, division manager, both of the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., took place during the testimony of the 
next witness, Mr. Hatfield. Senator Abraham Kaplan, 
who had been assisting Mr. Untermyer, jumped sud- 
denly to his feet and pointing to Mr. Corlett, accused 
him of having been prompting the witnesses with his 
lips, both during that session and the day before. “I 
think he had better leave the room,” remarked Mr. 
Untermyer. “He is not wanted as a witness and is 
unsatisfactory as a spectator.” When Messrs. Corlett 
and Davis started to walk toward Mr. Untermyer, 
protesting, the latter firmly insisted that they leave. 

Mr. Hatfield admitted that the American Bridge 
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High Speed Milling Attachment 


A new high speed milling attachment is announced 
by the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., for 
use on milling machines of its manufacture. It can be 
readily attached and no auxiliary fixtures are required. 
The bracket and spindle support is a one-piece casting 
designed to protect the mechanism from dirt and in- 
jury. A No. 1 size is for the smaller machines. A Ne 
2 size is adaptable by adjustable gib stops to the large1 
machines having columns with different width of face, 
thus eliminating a separate attachment for each dif- 
ferent size of column. 

A positive means of locating, the attachment is a 
feature. To assure a positive vertical position, a locat- 
ing segment which rests upon the spindle box of the 
machine is provided. This spindle box projects beyond 
the face of the column and acts as a centering guide. 
The horizontal position is determined by first tightening 


High Speed 
Milling Attach 
ment Made in 
Two Sizes for 


Brown & 
Sharpe Milling 
Machines, A 
positive means 


of locating the 
attachment is 
a feature 








the gib on the right hand side, thereby locating the at 
tachment which is then clamped to the face of the 
column by the gib on the left hand side. This affords a 
large bearing surface, insuring rigidity and making the 
attachment practically an integral part of the machine. 

The gearing consists of a large ring gear that fits 
on the taper nose spindle of the machine and a pinion 
on the attachment spindle. The large gear has an in- 
ternal taper ground to fit on the taper nose of the ma- 
chine spindle and is held in position by the regular 
cutter driver. This gear is machinery steel, left soft to 
insure a smooth drive and eliminate chatter and the 
objectionable “ring” often produced by hardened gears 
at high speed. On the No. 2 attachment the pinion is 
heat treated and keyed to the attachment spindle while 
on the No. 1 size the teeth of the pinion are cut directly 
on the spindle. 

The spindle runs in a phosphor bronze bearing tap- 
ered so that wear is taken up by tightening an adjust- 
ing nut, thereby forcing the spindle into the taper. 
Once having adjusted the spindle a small set screw se- 
curely clamps the adjusting nut in position. End 
thrust is taken by hardened steel and babbit washers 
located directly behind the shoulder on the front end 
of the spindle. The spindle has a taper hole to receive 
cutters, the smaller attachment having a No. 7 taper 
hole and the larger, a No. 9 taper hole. Oiling of the 
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spindle bearing is by an oil pocket containing wool. 
Cutters are readily removed by a releasing bolt which 
provides a positive means of ejection. This bolt is a 
part of the attachment and remains in the spindle. 


Newark Foundrymen Consider Molding 


Machines 


The resignation of John Campbell, Flockhart Foun- 
dry Co., Newark, N. J., for many years treasurer of 
the Newark Foundrymen’s Association, was announced 
at the meeting Dec. 15 at the Down Town Club, that 
city. On Jan. 1 he will leave the foundry business to 
engage in the manufacture of hoisting engines. He will 
be succeeded by J. A. Williamson, Isbell-Porter Co. 
Mr. Campbell was presented a token of esteem by Presi- 
dent A. E. Barlow, Barlow Foundry, Inc. There was 
an attendance of 74, the Gray Iron Club, New York, 
participating in the dinner and meeting. 

In response to a request from the Newark Chamber 
of Commerce, the foundrymen’s association approved 
daylight saving for the coming year, choosing the dates 
of May 1 to Sept. 30. Read, Fears & Miller, New York, 
pig iron merchants, were admitted to the organization 
as members. 

The chief speaker was Edwin S. Carman, Cleveland 
Osborn Mfg. Co., on the topic, “Molding Machines in 
the Jobbing Foundries,” illustrated with lantern slides. 
His purpose was to educate his listeners to the theory 
that these machines, proven to be practical for stand- 
ardized production, were also practical for the jobbing 
foundry, where many patterns are used. He briefly 
outlined the progress of industry in the last 100 years 
and said that the modern idea of industry is “to work 
without the sweat of the brow.” Everything possible 
is being done mechanically. The molding machine is 
another device to eliminate the “sweat of the brow.” 

The illustrations showed the same work done by 
hand and by molding machine; groups of molds made 
on one machine; various patterns, particularly those 
fastened upon boards and master boards; diagram of 
a model jobbing foundry, and methods of molding with 
a preliminary false core, later replaced by the real 
core, 

He showed castings designed for milling machines 
where the output by plain jolt machines had been 
increased by 100 per cent; by roll over machines, 400 
per cent. Because of the high cost of lumber, he 
advised the use of steel flasks, of few sizes and one of 
a size. When buying a molding machine, he cautioned 
against choosing one with working parts exposed to 
the sand. He said that with the best hand ramming 
there would be soft and hard spots; that the molding 
machine rams uniformly and does not require venting. 

Andrew N. Petersen, president Brooklyn Brass 
Works & Foundry, and past president Gray Iron Club, 
recently elected Congressman from Brooklyn and de- 
scribed as the “first founder to become a Congress- 
man,” made a few remarks. He deplored the failure 
of foundrymen to live up to their cost cards. For 
instance, if the cost warrants sales at 8 cents a pound, 
the founder will charge 10 cents when orders are plen- 
tiful and 6 cents when orders are few—or even lower 
when competition gets keen. 

President Barlow remarked that effort should be 
made to get the Newark patternmakers affiliated with 
the Newark Foundrymen’s Association, particularly at 
times of talks such as that by Mr. Carman. The latter 
said that the man who buys castings should also be 
affiliated to secure perfect co-operation. 





The Ferdinand G. Schultz Co., Jenkins Arcade, 
Pittsburgh, has been given exclusive agency for the 
sale of the coal of the Zanesville Mining Co., recently 
organized by Pittsburgh interests, and which will begin 
operations Jan. 1. H. C. Hachmeister is president and 
treasurer, H. A. Hachmeister vice-president and as- 
sistant treasurer, while L. J. Kampel is secretary. The 
property is located on the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railroad at Zanesville, Ohio, and has a capacity of 
about 400 tons per day of No. 6 and No. 8 Ohio coal. 
It is planned to extend the coal area to an extent 


that will make possible the doubling of capacity. 





Widespread Support of the Open Shop—II’ 


Reaction Following Extremes of Conduct and 
Assertion of Closed Shop Advocates—Dispas- 


sionate Review of Events of Recent Years 


BY JAMES A. EMERY ~ 


éé HAT the Government and employers must 
recognize,” he (Gompers) said later, “is 
that there is no definite tangible way to deal 
with unorganized workers and that our success in win- 
ning the war depends on our ability to organize our men 
and our resources. The only practical policy is to lay 
upon the union labor movement responsibility for deal- 
ing with the labor side and then give it an opportunity 
to make good. Labor organizations desire to enter into 
agreements so that they can give loyal service. The 
metal trades have offered to furnish the Government 
with necessary workers for war contracts and to arbi- 
trate all differences without cessation of work. 
The only way, therefore, for the Government to enable 
the workers to be free to give unreserved service is to 
protect them by recognizing and maintaining trade 
union standards in Government work and contracts.” 

“Agreements” which conform to “trade union stand- 
ards” have but one meaning in the vocabulary of the 
trade unionist. It means a closed union shop, and these 
statements are to be interpreted in connection with the 
constant demand upon the War Labor Board for the 
establishment and maintenance of closed shops, accom- 
panied by strikes to enforce the demand. 

As an instructive interpretative commentary, an 
incident which followed the declaration of war is illumi- 
nating: On April 8, 1917, the labor committee of the 
Council for National Defense, of which Mr. Gompers 
was chairman, and which included representative em- 
ployers, issued a statement which, among other things, 
declared: 

Neither employer nor employees shall endeavor to take 
advantage of the country’s necessities to change existing 
standards. 


Explaining this declaration, the committee further 
remarked: 


That employees and employers in private industries 
should not attempt to change the standards that they were 


unable to change under normal conditions 


This statement seemed so clear that the Secretary 
of Labor, himself a man of the strongest union sym- 
pathies, declared that it meant: 


That where either an employer or an employee has been 
unable under normal conditions to change the standards to 
their own liking they should not take advantage of the 
present abnormal conditions to establish new tandards, 


Striking Not Abandoned 


The press hailed this statement as an industrial 
truce and credited the president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor with the promise of a cessation of 
strikes. In the face of this general interpretation, that 
gentleman made a series of public statements to dis- 
claim the imputation with which he was complimented. 
He made it plain that it was not meant: 


That the workers would forego all strikes during the 
period of the war. * * * No representative of organized 
labor has been authorized to make such a declaration and 
no one has made such a declaration The right to stop 
working—to strike—has been established by years of strug- 
gle and sacrifice. It is the inalienable right which free 
workers refuse to surrender. * * ®” It is, of course, not 
expected that negotiations or even strikes now on in variou 
occupations shall be wholly suspended irrespective of the 
merits of the questions under discussion On such points 
each trade union is the judge of the principles which should 
prevail in its action. 

*Address delivered at convention of National Founders’ 
Association, New York, Nov. 17, 1920. Continued from last 
week, 

¢Counsel National Founders’ Association. 


Thus the misunderstanding of the Secretary of Labor 
and of the public was corrected, and it was made plain 
by speech, as, throughout the war, it was by action, 
that there was no intention to abandon the demand 
that the federation should employ its usual weapons 
and introduce its standards into private and public pro- 
duction and the means to be employed were to remain 
subject to the opinion of each union. 


Mr. O’Connell’s Declaration 


In October, 1917, James O’Connell, the president of 
the metal trades department of the federation, address- 
ng the National convention of the Boiler Makers’ In- 
ternational, made it clear that organized labor not 
merely recognized but had carefully calculated the ex- 
ercise of its power and intended to employ it to the full 
in the advancement of its cause: 


It is the m and object and effort of the leaders of 
organized labor in our country, he said, “to maintain organ 
zed labor, to maintain our rights, to strengthen our positions 
and to be part of the war, to be part of all that is going 

nd not only stand ready to do the fighting in the war 
but we must be consulted, we must be taken into confidence 
we mu | conference, we must be sat down 
with, and t t the employer but b those who are in 
control of governmental affairs of our countr) ° ° ° 

Nothing in take place, nothing can be done, unless we 

re consulted nd practical give our consent to it We 
gE z differer commissions, covering all 
hase - war game ind in all these commissions and 
es M ds organized labor has t representa 

ion * * 

N i bye no movement can progress, no 
ovement can become it power in this country, no movement 
in be successfu unles the trades union movement says so 

Otherwise the resident of the United States would not send 
for the president of the American Federation of Labor, or 
the vice es ent of the Americar Federation of Labor, 
} he ead the Ameri Federation of Labor. if he 
did not believe that behind all this struggle for democracy, 
organized labor must be t the head of it ° * . 

We must be close enough together so that we may decide 
as one mar Wwe i an example in the preparations for 
war, preparation for the trenches, preparation for the muni 
tions of w eparation for everything that goes to make 
1 country powerful and to act as a unit That same prepara 

must be made by us, that we ma be more powerful, 
nore influential, and more thoroughly co-operative with each 


other. so that we may get the highest possible results for 


ur department and our metal trades organization e's 

Uncle Sam is paying the expenses of union committees to 
ome to Washington and meet the employers Isn't that a 
pretty good union agreement? That is only the beginning 


We are now working on another plan to handle all the muni- 
tion plants, outside of the shipbuilding, all of the munition 
factories where munitions of an'y kind are made for the 
Government, either direct or by contract or by sub-contract 
That commission will handle all that That will be for the 
purpose of giving labor the benefit of the increased cost of 
living which is climbing head over heels upward every day. 
And if flour jumps $2 tomorrow and jumps again the next 
day, we will call the commission together and jump wages, 
keep jumping, getting more and more and more I like that 
word “more.” 

Coincidentally with these illuminating declarations, 
the records of the War Labor Board and the contempo- 
rary literature make it clear that the right to organize 
was construed by every organizing force into the right 
to unionize, and even agents of the Employment Service 
became part of the machinery of propaganda. 

In a most notable instance, the director genera] of 
the Employment Service conducted a secret investiga- 
tion of the prosecution of the notorious Tom Mooney, 
convicted of murder, by causing an explosion of dyna- 
mite during a preparedness day parade in San Fran- 


(Continued on page 1710) 
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Crane of Full Revolving Type 


A crane of full revolving type is now manufactured 
by the John F. Byers Co., Ravenna, Ohio. The machine 
is equipped with differential in the drive for road 
wheel or apron tread, a feature of particular interest 
when turning curves especially in soft ground and 
when using the apron treads or clips on driving wheels. 
The road wheel machine may be converted into an 
apron tread traction in the field. The railroad type 
crane drives all four wheels and is equipped with a 
coupler bar for switching cars and is capable of attain- 





Road Type: Full Revolving Crane Convertible to Apron Feed 
Type it is also made in the railroad type and power is fur- 
nished by boiler, gasoline or electric motor 


ing 10 miles per hr. traveling speed. Outriggers can 
be furnished for the railroad crane when desired. 

Power is furnished by a steam boiler or 45-hp. gas- 
oline motor or 40-hp. electric motor. Swinging is ac- 
complished by swinging clutches or additional engine 
(on steam crane only) as desired. The crane may be 
equipped with generating unit and 36-in. magnet for 
handling scrap, the 42-in. steam boiler permitting the 
installation of the generating unit. Capacity is based 
on handling a %-yd. bucket in sand at 30 ft. radius 
or equivalent to 5200 lb. at this radius. Hoisting capa- 
city at 12 ft. radius is 5 tons. These capacities are 
based on the road wheel crane and are somewhat 
greater in apron tread equipment and correspondingly 
less on railroad wheels depending upon the gage of 
track. They are calculated, also, upon the crane being 
equipped with 30-ft. structural boom. Other lengths of 
booms can be furnished. 

The crane is equipped with self-locking worm de- 
vice for raising and lowering, the worm and wheel be- 
ing actuated by twin friction clutches, instead of the 
“jaw and dog” device usually used for this purpose. It 
is not possible, it is stated, to drop the boom from any 
accidental cause excepting breaking a cable. The only 
way the boom can be lowered is by engaging the fric-. 
tion clutches and when they are disengaged the boom 
stops regardless of the suspended load and regardless 
of whether the machinery continues running. A clam- 
shell bucket can be hoisted without closing, a desirable 
feature when operating where the bucket, teeth or lips 
may become fouled. The machine is therefore suitable 
for operating a half-yard dragline bucket, and when 
used for hook work one drum can be reaved with block 
for the heavier loads using the other drum for light 
loads and quick hoisting. 


The Gearless Motor Corporation has purchased five 
acres at Washington, Pa., with a modern manufactur- 
ing plant containing 78,000 ft. of floor space. In addi- 
tion there has been retained 50 acres adjoining the 
plant on which it is planned to develop a housing 
proposition. 
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Gasoline Locomotive for Light Haulage 


A gaSoline friction driven locomotive, designed for 
work in steel plants and for any other service where 
light haulage is required, and where industrial tracks 
are provided, has been brought out by the Hadéfield- 
Penfield Steel Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. It is built in gages 
from 18 in. to 56% in. and in sizes from four to seven 
tons, both in standard and in low down design. The 
frame is built of four cast iron sections, two side and 
two end sections, with accurately machined joints, and 
interchangeable. The wheels are cast iron, 18 in. in 
diameter with chilled tread 3%.in. in diameter. Coil 
springs are set in the side frame pockets over each axle 
bearing. End thrusts in the axles and jack shaft are 
taken up by bronze disks. There are brakes to all four 
wheels and the ratio of the brake lever is such that a 
50 Ib. pull on the brake lever will slide the wheels on the 
rails. The brake beams are fitted with removable 
brake shoes. 

The sprocket wheels are cut from solid steel for 
roller and chain and are hardened. It is pointed out that 
an original feature of the locomotive is that all chain 
runs in oil in dust-proof chain guards having tight- 
fitting removable covers thus to increase the life of the 
machine. The friction wheel is a steel casting with 
leather fiber clamped between the flanges and runs in a 
cast iron grill housing. The friction wheel shaft carries 
a sprocket wheel that drives the jack shaft. The axle 
bearing, jack shaft and friction wheel shaft are rein- 
forced with hardened steel sleeves and their boxes are 
fitted with hardened steel bushings. The axles and fric- 
tion wheel shaft run in Hyatt roller bearings. The 
friction disk is a steel casting mounted on a steel shaft, 
and is driven through a telescopic coupling from the 
flywheel. New Departure ball bearings carry the fric- 
tion disk shaft and take the end thrust of the disk 
when held against the friction wheel. The friction lever 
and brake lever are located at the driver’s right side. 





Loads in an Ohio Steel Plant with a 


Gasoline Locomotive 


Hauling Light 


The gasoline tank is supported by brackets above 
the transmission case and above the carbureter, thus 
providing a gravity feed. There are two sand boxes, 
one at each end of the gas tank, operated by one lever. 

The locomotive is driven by a heavy duty Hercules 
4-cylinder 4-cycle motor, 3% in. bore by 5% in. stroke, 
developing 23 hp. at 1000 r.p.m. A special feature of 
the engine is five main bearings on the crankshaft. A 
full force oil feed system is used. Other features in- 
clude removable cylinder heads, hot spot manifolds and 
a circulating pump for cooling. The radiator is of the 
tubular type used on motor trucks. The cab is carried 
on four corner posts and has a window at the front. 

The locomotive has a speed up to 12 miles per hr. 
and the draw-bar pull at normal engine speed is 1600 1b. 
for a 4-ton locomotive. The principal dimensions are: 
Length, 122 in.; height over cab, 72 in.; wheel base, 
39 in. and width, 24 to 56% in., depending on the gage. 

The Brooks Machine Co., York, Pa., has placed in 
operation a drop forge plant with a capacity of 500 
forgings a week. 
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PROPOSED TARIFF REVISION 


Dingley or Payne-Aldrich Rates may be Revived 
by Next Congress 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 21.—Hurried efforts in both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives to pass a spe- 
cial protective tariff bill in favor of agricultural in- 
terests of the country have one highly significant as- 
pect for the nation’s industries. That is contained in 
the fact that the very leaders who, in the last 10 days, 
have suddenly framed this special measure are the 
same ones who declared a month ago that no tariff 
measures of any kind would be taken up at the winter 
session because of the manifest impossibility of dealing 
adequately with a subject of such vast proportions. 

Apparently they had not counted with the repre- 
sentatives of the farmers, for last week’s speedy action 
was entirely the result of a cry of relief from the agri- 
cultural districts. Hardly a voice was raised against 
the demand. At first even the Democratic leaders— 
who control but a minority in each house—accepted 
the program, and it was not until a bill had been 
framed in the House that the Senate steering commit- 
tee of the Democrats decided that it would oppose the 
measure. This opposition seems likely to be fatal to 
the backers of the special tariff program, but it does 
not lessen the significance of the fact that the demand 
which came from the country for this special type of 
relief resulted in so speedy a reversal of the plans of 
the congressional leaders. Having changed their minds 
so precipititously on the question of a tariff bill, ob- 
servers in Washington are now speculating on the like- 
lihood of a similar reversal on the soldiers’ bonus bill. 
This measure calls for an expenditure of something 
like $1,500,000,000 out of a treasury threatened with 
bankruptcy. The House passed the bill at the last 
session, but it was generally assumed that the Senate 
would kill the measure. Now the fact that even the 
Senate leaders yielded to the agricultural plea raises 
the fear that they will yield similarly to the demands 
of the American Legion. If they do, there is little 
limit to the demands for relief which the Congress will 
have to grant out of the treasury for a host of other 
interests and industries which find themselves imper- 
illed by the collapse in prices. 


Difficult Problems Ahead 


As such relief will have to come out of taxes, and 
as the House and Senate committees are even now 
finding it difficult to raise money enough to pay the 
bills already in sight, there are more difficult days 
ahead. 

As far as the special agricultural tariff measure is 
concerned, the House of Representatives has the ma- 
chinery under its rules to prevent interference by the 
Democrats and to force its passage in almost any form 
prescribed by the majority leaders. In the Senate, 
the fact that the Republicans will have a majority of 
only one makes this course impossible. In last week’s 
conferences, even the Democratic Senate leaders who 
were consulted seemed to favor the passage of the bill. 
But yesterday they agreed to fight it and the majority 
feaders practically gave up hope of securing passage 
of the bill. Although it affected only agricultural prod- 
ucts, it threatened to open the door for similar calls 
from other industries, and therein lay one of the prime 
difficulties of the whole operation. The discussions of 
the plan, however, brought out one new suggestion that 
may affect every industry, including the steel industry, 
in emphatic fashion. That was the proposal to revive 
the Dingley tariff law or the Payne-Aldrich schedules 
as a substitute for the present Underwood-Simmons 
law, for the time taken by the working out of the 
coming tariff revision. 


Former Tariff Schedules 


It is doubtful whether a new tariff bill can be 
passed before some time next summer, and the protec- 
tive tariff leaders want to bridge over that interval by 
a restoration of duties which will be higher than those 
now in effect. Representative Begg of Ohio has al- 


ready introduced a bill calling for the restoration of 
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the Aldrich-Payne rates, and it is likely that a similar 
effort will be made in behalf of the Dingley schedules, 
which are considerably higher than the Aldrich-Payne 
figures. Nothing is likely to be done at the present 
session, but the members who suggested the plan pro- 
pose to bring it up at the beginning of the special sec- 
sion. Chairman Fordney of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has already taken steps to put the proposal up 
to President-elect Harding. 

The restoration of either of these former tariff 
schedules would affect the iron and steel industry, es- 
pecially in the light of the great increase in iron and 
steel imports. Under the present law, for instance, 
iron ore, pig iron, scrap iron and steel, iron slabs, stee? 
ingots and steel rails are free. Under the Aldrich- 
Payne law, iron ore paid a duty of 15c. per ton, pig 
iron $2.50 per ton, scrap iron $1 per ton, slabs 0.4c. 
per lb, and steel rails $3.92 per ton, while under the 
Dingley law, iron ore paid 40c. per ton, pig iron and 
scrap $4 per ton, slabs 0.5c. per Ib. and rails $7.84 


per ton. 0. F. S. 


A New Metric System Bill 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 21.—Senator Frelinghuysen of 
New Jersey has introduced “by request” a bill to estab- 
lish the metric system in the United States. The sig- 
nificance of this news lies in the fact that the measure 
has been submitted to the Senate “by request.” No 
action will be taken at this session. Even Senator Fre- 
linghuysen has declined to make any further effort to 
secure the passage of the bill, which was sent auto- 
matically to the Senate Committee on - Standards, 
Weights and Measures. 

The bill, which is really an anonymous measure, as 
the record does not show the name of the person re- 
questing Senator Frelinghuysen to act, provides that 
“from and after ten years from the date of passage 
and approval of this act, the weights and measures of 
the metric system shall be the single standard of 
weights and measures in the United States of America 
for the uses set out herein.” 

It provides also, however, that the manufacture of 
weights and measures not in accord with the metric 
system shall cease after four years from the approval 
of the act, and that “from and after two years from 
the date of passage and approval of this act no person 
shall manufacture or pack, offer for sale, or sell any 
goods, wares or merchandise in package form which 
are required by law to be marked in terms of weight 
or measure unless they be marked in or according to 
weights or measures of the metric system except the 
goods, wares, or merchandise on hand and except for 
export.” 

The Secretary of Commerce is to formulate the 
rules for the enforcement of the act. 


Bids on Steel for Pier at Vancouver Asked For 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 22.—The Northern Construc- 
tion Co., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, and Vancouver, 
B. C., which has the contract for the erection of the 
Canadian Government Ballantyne Pier at Vancouver, 
has asked for bids on the material. This includes 3000 
tons of % to 1% in. reinforcing bars, 2185 tons of % in. 
to 5/16 in. and 780 tons of square or deformed % to 
1% in. reinforcing steel bars, also 625 tons of steel 
bolts and 85 tons of 60 to 65 Ib. second hand steel rails. 
Bids should be addressed to Northern Construction Co., 
Winnipeg, Canada, or Vancouver, B. C. 


Sheffield Iron Corporation in Hands of Receivers 


The Sheffield Iron Corporation, 71 Broadway, New 
York, operating a blast furnace with 90,000 tons an- 
nual capacity at Sheffield, Ala., and in mines in Alabama 
and Tennessee, has been placed in receivership, with 
John H. Weeks and Roger B. Wood as receivers. The 
company’s assets are said to be largely in excess of 
liabilities. The receivership is the result of an action 
instituted by the Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Pittsburgh, a creditor. 
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Patching Steel Ladles 


Owing to the nature of the smelting process followed 
at the Nickelton, Ont., plant of the British American 
Nickel Corporation, the slag obtained sometimes runs 
high in matte, the action of which is very destructive 
to steel kettles, tending to wash away the steel at the 
point of contact and injure the kettle beyond further 
practical usefulness. The company has recently been 
getting economical results by reclaiming its kettles by 
means of thermit welding. The accompanying illus- 
trations give an idea as to the work done. 

In both cases described pieces of steel were forged 
and welded to the kettle rather than completely filling 
up the burnt areas with thermit steel. By this method 
contraction strains were minimized. In the case of the 
kettle with the holes in the bottom three patches were 
made instead of two, owing to the irregularity of the 
holes and the facility of making two patches easier than 
one irregular patch. In lining up the patches approxi- 
mately 1 in. was provided at the edges for the entrance 
later of thermit steel. These patches were surrounded 
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by a yellow wax pattern and the usual thermit welding 
practice then followed. 

In forging the lip patch the blacksmiths followed the 
outline of the cut material, cutting and shaping it to 
provide a space of about 1 in. It was no small job 
to shape the patch, and it is believed that in future 
repairs of this kind time can be saved by cutting away 
the kettle to a square shape. The lower portion will 
not then lend itself readily to melting down during 
the preheating operation. It may also be preferable to 
cast the lips of steel rather than forge them. 


Immigration Questions 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 21.—Immigration questions have 
come to the front since the convening of Congress. 
The Senate is showing a disposition to put the brakes 
on the immigration bill passed in rather precipitate 
fashion by the House. Various questions relative to im- 
migration policies are dealt with in the annual reports 
of the Secretary of Labor and the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration, made public during the past week. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, as a 
result of the increasing importance of the immigration 
situation, has announced from its Washington head- 
quarters the appointment of a committee on immigra- 
tion which will hold its first meeting in this city in the 
near future, at which time it will take up the question 
of a national immigration policy. 

The immigration bill as passed by the House re- 
stricts immigration for a period of one year. Consid- 
erable opposition has developed in the Senate immigra- 
tion committee to such far reaching exclusion as is 
provided in the House bill and whether the measure 
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can be passed in anything like the form in whiel it 
came from the House is considered doubtful. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson in his annual report 
suggests the establishment of more adequate machinery 
abroad under which aliens may be able to determine 
whether they can secure admittance to the United States 
before breaking up their homes. 

The annual report of Commissioner General of Im- 
migration Camenetti dealing with immigration only to 
the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1920, states that 
immigration increased from 141,132 in the fiscal year 
1919 to 430,001 in the fiscal year 1920. The movement 
of non-immigrant and non-emigrant aliens in the lat- 
ter year was: Inward, 191,575; and outward, 139,747. 





New England Iron League Holds Dinner 


The New England Iron League held its annuai 
Christmas Dinner at the Boston Athletic Association, 
Boston, Saturday evening, Dec. 18, some 80 members 
attending. Following the dinner, “Sayings of Famous 


Men,” as well as puns on various members of the 
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League, were thrown on a screen, following which a 
comedy moving picture was enjoyed. 

The feature of the evening, however, was a highly 
amusing and well acted playlet, The Last Cabinet 
Meeting, given by members, in which the National Ad- 
ministration and members of the League were ridiculed 
to the enjoyment of those present. Following was the 
cast: The President, Frank W. Brigham, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation; the President’s Secretary, Harold 
L. Stevens, Lackawanna Steel Co.; Secretary of War, 
Robert B. Wallace, Bethlehem Steel Corporation; Post- 
master General, Walter B. Douglas, N. E. Structural 
Co.; Secretary of Treasury, Frank E. White, Con- 
tractors Mutual Liability Ins. Co.; White House Page, 
A. M. Lloyd, iron and steel broker. 

The scene was the White House, 
present, 

At the conclusion of the playlet, Harry O. Russ, the 
Eastern Steel Co., dictator of the League and author 
of the playlet, was called upon for a speech. Other- 
wise there was no speechmaking, the occasion being dis- 
tinctly one of merry-making. 

The committee on entertainment was composed of 
Charles N. Fitts, New England Structural Co.; Robert 
B. Wallace, Bethlehem Steel Corporation; Charles H. 
Carter and Herbert W. Hayes, Midvale and Cambria 
Steel companies, and Wilbur Sargent Locke, Carnegie 
Steel Co. 


and time, the 


A hose coupling designed to eliminate air loss 
through leakage, and jamming or sticking through in- 
jury to the coupling has been developed by the Ingersoll 
Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York, and will be dis- 
tributed as an accessory to the company’s line of Little 
David pneumatic tools. 








Securing Safety Through Competition 


The Dodge Mfg. Co. Has Used One System 
Successfully for Eight Years—A Score Board 
Keeps Rivalry Keen — Small Cash Prizes 


competition has been carried on successfully for 
the past eight years by the Dodge Mfg. Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind., maker of pulleys and transmission 
equipment. One system has been employed during this 
period and the company has received hundreds of re- 
quests from other companies for an outline of the plan. 
The factory forces are divided into 26 groups. To 
those divisions having perfect records at the end of 
both month periods and year periods cash prizes are 
given, the foremen being rewarded monthly and the 
workmen yearly when they receive two days’ extra pay; 
in case no department makes a perfect record, the 
highest will get the prize. Since the cash is trivial, the 
inter-departmental competition is the chief incentive. 
When the accident score board, which records 
progress, was first erected the company did not realize 
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The Progress in Safety of Each Department Is Shown Month 
by Month 


that it was pioneering in welfare work. The sole idea 
was to develop a means of cutting down preventable 
accidents. W. L. Chandler, supervisor of insurance, 
decided that the best plan was to make use of the 
competitive spirit among workmen and foremen. To- 
day the score board record causes as much pride to 
the workman as record-breaking output of pulleys and 
transmissions. 

The board, 17 x 24 ft., was placed immediately in- 
side the main gate of the No. 1 plant, and is large 
enough to allow big letters, easily read. At the begin- 
ning of each month or year each department has 
accredited to it 1000 units. For every day of absence 
caused by an accident a certain number of units is 
subtracted from this basic number, 1000. To ascertain 
the record figure for the year the 12 monthly records 
are averaged. 

The danger hazards in all departments are about 
equal, because each workman is assigned to that job or 
machine for which he is fitted. Obviously, however, 
those departments having the greatest number of men 
are apt to have the most accidents. If no allowance 
were made for this fact, the largest departments could 
scarcely hope to secure the prize. Accordingly, a table 
of deduction units for accident absences has been pre- 
pared, shown in the fourth column of the score board. 

The table is based on the number of “men-days” 
per month in each department. (The “men-days” 
figure is determined by multiplying the number of 
working days in a month by the number of workmen 
in the department.) The metal pattern department, 
with its deduction units numbering 104, has the small- 


est number of workmen; the chipping department, with 
6 deduction units, the most workmen. 

As an example of how the efficiency percentage is 
arrived at, take the record of the steel shop, as indi- 
cated in the accompanying illustration. In this month 
there were eight men-days lost through accident. 
Eight, multiplied by the deduction unit, 13.5, gives 108 
units loss, leaving 892 units as the month’s record of 
efficiency. 

This system of scoring was arrived at after con- 
siderable experimenting. The company has had no 
occasion to change it in spite of the fact that almost 
every unforeseen condition has arisen to test it. The 
company admits that perhaps it has been too tolerant 
of the minor accidents which do not entail the loss of 
an appreciable length of time, as it does not penalize 
for loss of time on the day of the accident. It is 
possible, however, by this means to secure a prompt 
report of all accidents, however small, so that the com- 
pany may be sure of proper attendance upon the in- 
jured, and avoid as far as possible such suffering as 
may be otherwise charged to secrecy on the part of 
either men or division superintendents. 


Foremen’s Rewards Are Proportionate to Men Overseen 


The company’s original plan was to pay $25 each 
month to all foremen of divisions winning perfect 
scores, irrespective of the number of men overseen; 
now a half of each prize is paid on a flat basis and a 
half distributed according to the number of men over- 
seen; thus a foreman in charge of 50 men will get a 
proportionately larger premium than the one in charge 
of 10 men. 

So keen is the competition that each workman feels 
a deep sense of responsibility for his actions and per- 
haps fears the opprobrium of his fellows more than 
the pain of an accident. A division which has made a 
poor month’s record concentrates on a good year’s aver- 
age, striving to make the records of coming months 
average up its current record. 

It is not uncommon for as many as 10 divisions to 
have perfect year scores. Some perfect scores have 
been made by departments in the steel foundry where 
castings as heavy as 50 tons are made, the work being 
classed as hazardous. Some divisions have perfect 
scores year after year and there is scarcely a division 
that has not shown marked decrease of accidents during 
the past eight years. 


Both houses of Congress have passed the bill ex- 
tending from Jan. 1, 1921, to Jan. 1, 1922, the date upon 
which Section 10 of the Clayton anti-trust act becomes 
effective. This is the section which prevents railroads 
from making purchases aggregating more than $50,000 
in the aggregate in any one year from corporations in 
which an official of the railroad may be interested un- 
less the purchases are made under competitive bidding. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has offered no 
objection to the passage of the bill. 


In the communication of George D. Dixon, vice-pres- 
ident Pennsylvania Railroad Co., in THE IRon Ace of 
Dec. 16 is the statement that the railroad companies 
have ordered approximately 40,000 freight cars this 
year and are attempting to make financial arrange- 
ments which will enable them to increase this sum 
total to about 50,000. The last figure should have 
been printed 60,000, made up of 45,000 freight cars 
and 15,000 refrigerator cars. 
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A New Oil Burner 


The illustration shows an adaptation of a new oil 
burner which created considerable interest at the an- 
nual exhibition of the American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing at Philadelphia, Sept. 14 to 18. It is the Hoffman 
oil burner as used in an apparatus for heating steel 
rivets. The special adaptation illustrated is now being 
used by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

This new burner is made by the Hoffman Products 
Corporation, flarrisburg, 
Pa. It burns oil by an 
entirely new method, by 
which 100 per cent effi- 
ciency is claimed as ob- 
tained, due to perfect com- 
bustion. It burns the oil; 
it does not atomize it, thus 
eliminating the cost of 
motor and air compressor 
plants and their mainte- 
nance. It is a _ self-con- 


tained plant, compact, 
light and movable, and 
burns any oil which will 


flow by gravity. It does 
not use the oil under pres- 
sure nor does it pre-heat 
the oil, thus eliminating 
the possibility of carboni- 
zation. The burner is made 
for either vertical or hori- 
zontal installations. It can 
also be installed in any 
furnace or steam boiler, 
to be used in place of coal, even 





Hoffman Oil Heater Applied 


to Heating Rivets 


rendering it possible 
in household heating. 

In small furnaces, temperatures up to 2500 deg. 
Fahr. are obtainable in one hour with this burner, ac- 
cording to the claims, and the oil consumption ranges 
from three quarts per hour and up. Under test the 
burner showed air evaporation of 15 lb. of water to 1 
lb. of oil. 


Electric Drill With Automatic Stop 


A portable motor driven drill, using either alternat- 
ing or direct current and which automatically stops 
when not in use has been developed by the Wodack 
Electric Tool Corporation, 23 South Jefferson Street, 


Motor 
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Stop 


Automatic 
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Chicago. The current contact functions through a 
spring lever in the handle which is released as soon as 
the pressure of the operator’s grip is removed, much on 
the same order as the valve on a pneumatic hammer. 
The drill is made in six sizes: 3/16, 5/16, %, %, 5% two 
speed and % in. 

In addition to this drill, the corporation is also manu- 
facturing a portable grinder equipped with the same 
style of control. These grinders are made in three sizes, 
depending on the wheel capacity: 3 x %, 4 x 1 and 
8 x lin. The motors are the company’s own manufac- 
ture. The casings are aluminum and § K F ball bear- 
ings are used throughout. 
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Coal and Coke Market Extremely Dull. 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., Dec. 20.—Ovens operated by the 
independent concerns in the Connellsville region con- 
tinue to be put out, some 500 or 600 ovens having been 
put out of blast during the week just closed. The H.C. 
Frick Coke Co., however, is slightly increasing its 
production of coke to meet the demands of its own 
blast furnaces and to take advantage of favorable 
transportation conditions which have resulted in a 
surplus of cars in the region and a more rapid freight 
movement. 

In the meantime, the market for both coal and coke 
is almost lifeless. Coke consumers are showing no 
eagerness to contract for first quarter or half deliv- 
ery with the present unsettled conditions in the indus- 
try and the blowing out of additional blast furnaces. 
One operation in the county, however, is reported to 
have contracted for its 1921 production in its entirety 
on a sliding scale basis with a minimum of $5.80 a ton, 
ovens. The ratio is fixed as 5 to 1 between coke and 
pig iron, it is understood. So far as is known here, 
this is the only contract of any importance which has 
been made in the region. Spot quotations are ranging 
around $5 for what few sales are being made. 

The coal market is showing a like listless situa- 
tion. Cancellation of contracts at high figures have 
been prominent during the past fortnight. Spot coal 
quotations are ranging around $2.80 and $3. The gen- 
eral tendency seems to be a willingness by consumers 
of both coal and coke to depend upon the early part 
of the year purchases on spot quotations rather than 
bind themselves by contracts with the present unsettled 
conditions. 


Combination Lay-Out Tool 


A combination pocket tool known as the arrow 
angler is being marketed by Barnes & Irving, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y. With the arrow angler and a com- 
mon rule, or 
straight edge, 
it is explained, 
the same work 
can be per- 
formed as with 
a T-square, try- 


square, miter- 
square, center- 
square,  inside- 


square, depth 
gage, scratch 
gage and a gage 
for transferring 
measure- 
ments. It can 
also form a 
bevel or any angle, bisect any angle even without know- 
ing what degree it is, find the center, diameter, radius 
and tangent of any circle. The tool, it is stated, super- 
sedes other combinations of try and bevel squares, in 
that it is instant in adjustment, grips and holds the en- 
gaged member rigid without defacing the finished rule, 
and attaches to any width or thickness up to the stan- 
dard. It is made of non-corrosive light weight metal. 





The Arrow Angler with Common Rule 


Forms Combination Lay-Out Tool 


American Society for Steel Treating 


The national headquarters and offices of the Ameri- 
can Society for Steel Treating, with which was recently 
amalgamated the Steel Treating Research Society, have 
been removed from Chicago to 4600 Prospect Avenue, 
Cleveland. The revised constitution and _ by-laws 
adopted at the time of the amalgamation has been 
printed and sent to all members of the society. The 
first annual Year Book of the society will be published 
about Jan. 21, 1921. It will contain a list of all mem- 
bers with their addresses, firm names, and titles. 


The Helmbacker Forge & Rolling Mill Co., Madison, 
Ill., is planning for the rebuilding of its plant, de- 
stroyed by fire on Dec. 16, with loss estimated at close 
to $1,000,000, including equipment. 
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Wages and Living Cost 


Bradstreet’s index number, which is essentially 
a weighted average of commodity prices at whole- 
sale, declined by 34.6 per cent from its historic 
high point, Feb. 1 of this year, to the first day of 
the present month. The decline is a spectacular 
one in that it occurred in the short space of ten 
months, but on the other hand it carries the price 
level down only to where it stood just before Dec. 
1, 1916. At that time it was felt that rather high 
levels had been reached. The war, with its strong 
influence upon prices, seemed to have been in 
progress for a very long time. 

Neither wage rates nor the ability of the wage 
earner to live comfortably upon any given wage 
rate are determined by Bradstreet’s number. The 
number represents a weighted average of com- 
modities in general. Some of these commodities 
are bought directly by the wage earner, while in 
some he scarcely has even an indirect interest— 
naval stores, for instance. The number is, how- 
ever, of great importance to business in general, 
and a a time like this it properly may be consid- 
ered barometric. It shows what has been done in 
certain markets by way of deflation and thus it is 
suggestive of some things that can be done and 
will be done, even though they are not done yet. 

In particular the 35 per cent decline in the 
index number shows that there is opportunity, or 
will be opportunity, to reduce wages and leave the 
wage earner in better position, if he has employ- 
ment, than he occupied on Feb. 1. It is not al- 
together a chance that the high point in Brad- 
street’s number and the last general wage ad- 
vance in the iron and steel industry fell at the 
same time. 

It has been a common remark in iron and steel 
manufacturing circles of late that retail store 
prices have not declined in relation to the de- 
clines that have occurred in wholesale prices. It 
is held, moreover, that quite commonly the retail 
dealer has had a larger percentage margin than 
before the war, hence he should make a reduction 
larger in percentage than the decline in wholesale 
prices. The readjustment through which the coun- 
try is passing will not bring a safe basis unless it 
brings one that is economically sound, and the 
proposition cannot be defended that either a great 
war or an increase in the circulating medium and 
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in credits has produced a condition whereby the 
retail storekeeper is in all the future to be given 
greater rewards relative to those of his fellow 
men than obtained in the past. 

Until declines in manufacturers’ prices have 
worked out into retail prices, and until the inter- 
mediate dealers are down to a reasonable basis of 
profits, the full wage reductions that conditions 
eventually will justify cannot be made. One re- 
adjustment, moreover, will bring on another and 
thus we should have a descending spiral just as 
formerly we had an ascending spiral. 

Either that the readjustment in commodity 
prices is far from being ended, or that some de- 
clines have gone too far is suggested by a de- 
tailed comparison of the items in Bradstreet’s in- 
dex number. The percentage declines in the 
groups making up the weighted average, from Feb. 





1 to Dec. 1, were as follows: 

Breadstuffs ......... a cs date in bg id a aos 34.0 
RMN 5k sho are ho 19.5 Naval stores ........ 49.4 
PEOVISIODS: cocci c ese 13.9 Building materials... 8.4 
UNE, oe pod dt eke nee 12.0 Chemicals and drugs.. 5.7 
Hides and leather....33.4 Miscellaneous ....... 50.0 
"TORGHOS kscksceccs sea = ’ 
IIE, oo cad oc avere dara gua 33.1 *Advance. 

Coal and coke ...... *40.7 


To an extent, of course, the previous advances 
had been out of step with each other, but still we 
cannot suppose that the various items will ad- 
vance or decline in future by equal percentages 
from the figures obtaining on Dec. 1 





The address delivered at the recent meeting of 
the National Founders’ Association by James A. 
Emery, of which a part was published in THE 
IRON AGE last week, and the second and conclud- 
ing part this week, is a document ef unusual im- 
portance. Without any appeal to prejudice or 
any indulgence in abusive language, Mr. Emery 
tells the story of how union labor conducted it- 
self during the world war. While freely giving 
credit to the great mass of membership of labor 
unions as self-respecting, loyal Americans, Mr. 
Emery shows how, on account of the false philos- 
ophy of the closed shop under which they have 
been and still are operating, the effectiveness of 
the American nation was greatly impaired. The 
opinions of the labor leaders as quoted indicate 
beyond all question that their allegiance was first 
to the union, and that everything was subordinated 
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to the interests of the union. Not only were there 
6000 strikes between the date when war was de- 
clared and the signing of the armistice, but the 
attitude of the unions caused a serious loss to the 
country on account of the leaders’ insistence upon 
the exemption from military service of paid labor 
officials. The attitude of labor to the draft is of 
itself a significant chapter in the record of union 
labor during the great struggle. Mr. Emery points 
out very clearly that the idea of monopoly of op- 
portunity for employment which is preached by 
the union labor leaders is opposed to the funda- 
mental doctrines of American life. 


Why Union Labor Is Opposed 

Legislative investigating committees have sel- 
dom distinguished themselves by a spirit of 
fairness to all interests concerned. Too often 
they are started to make political capital for the 
investigators and are conducted with the purpose, 
not of getting at the truth, but of “getting” some- 
body. Frequently the alleged investigation is very 
much like a grand jury inquiry in which only one 
side is presented. Of course, the investigating 
committee cannot find an indictment in the usual 
sense of that word, but it can prejudice the public 
against an industry or against certain individuals. 

The investigation conducted in New York for 
a number of weeks by the Lockwood Legislative 
Committee has done a real service in showing that 
certain labor union leaders have succeeded in ex- 
torting large amounts of money from builders who 
believed it was necessary to pay the money or stop 
their building operations. It has also been shown 
that there were certain illegal combinations of 
building material dealers, some of whom have 
been fined, while others are yet to be punished. 
But in the investigation as it was carried on iast 
week, Samuel Untermyer, the leading counsel for 
the committee, a man of great forcefulness, at- 
tempted complete domination of the situation and 
acted more like a prosecutor than an investigator. 
By exercising all the arts of a skilled cross- 
examiner, he attempted to show that certain steel 
companies and others, including members of the 
National Erectors’ Association, were guilty of 
highly reprehensible conduct in refusing to have 
relations with companies that were employing 
union labor. 

In order to understand the situation in which 
steel companies found themselves a few years ago, 
it is necessary to recall the murderous campaign 
which was carried on by the Structural Iron 
Workers’ Union. The event which stands out most 
vividly in memory was the dynamiting of the 
office of the Los Angeles Times, causing the 
killing and wounding of a large number of 
men. But there were numerous other out- 
rages, and the lives of countless thousands 
of people were endangered by dynamite carried 
about the country by reckless labor agitators. 
A brief account of the prosecution of the 
dynamiters, which centered in Indianapolis, is 
found in another column of this issue. 

Naturally, after such a campaign of intimida- 
tion and murder as was carried on by the struc- 
tural iron workers, the steel companies and most 
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of the fabricators and erectors of the country 
were anxious to free themselves from any rela- 
tions with that kind of a union. They succeeded 
in doing so and, having succeeded, were deter- 
mined that never again should the murderous 
union dominate the fabrication and erection busi- 
ness of the country and prevent free men from 
getting employment in that trade. 

If any additional justification for the action of 
those who opposed the structural iron workers 
were necessary, it has been furnished by the very 
evidence which the Lockwood committee has ob- 
tained with regard to the high-handed actions of 
labor leaders in New York. 

Viewed in the light of the history of the Struc- 
tural Iron Workers’ Union and of other union men 
connected with structural jobs, particularly in 
New York, the attitude of President Grace, of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., and others in fighting for the 
open shop is worthy of commendation and we be- 
lieve that will be the prevailing opinion of the 
country when all of the facts become known. 


Electric Steel Castings 

There were two important features in the 
progress of the American electric steel industry in 
1919. While the production statistics of ingots 
and castings, which the American Iron and Steel 
Institute published in October, show that electric 
steel was practically 11 per cent of the total, or 
the same percentage as in 1918, despite a marked 
decrease in the country’s steel output last year, 
there was a decided gain in the production of steel 
castings by electric melting. The output of all 
kinds of steel castings last year was nearly 33 per 
cent less than in 1918, but electric steel castings 
were 11.4 per cent of the total, or 111,510 tons 
out of 976,437 tons. In 1918 the percentage of 
electric castings was but 7.6; ten years ago it was 
only 1.4 and in 1913 it was 3.17. 

Still more striking is the growth in the demand 
for electric alloy steel castings. From 3076 gross 
tons of such castings in 1918 there was an in- 
crease to 6057 tons last year, or practically double, 
despite a considerable decrease in the total of 
alloy steel ingots and castings. It is significant, 
not only that the demand in the first year after 
the war did not fall off, but also that the use of 
electric alloy castings increased so sharply, indi- 
cating the tendency to use heat-treated alloy cast- 
ings in place of forgings for many purposes. 


One of the surprises in the recent downward 
tendency in output of both pig iron and steel is 
the continued maintenance of a large volume pro- 
duction of ferromanganese. While the pig iron 
output in November as well as in October declined 
sharply ferromanganese showed little diminution. 
According to the blast furnace reports of THE 
IRON AGE, the production of ferromanganese in 
November was 23,153 gross tons, against 25,786 
tons in October, these figures comparing with an 
average of 23,619 tons per month to Nov. 1. One 
factor was the probable working up of large stocks 
of manganese ore. In the three months ended 
with October the ore imports averaged 77,574 tons 
per month, with the average for the year to Nov. 
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1 at 46,771 tons. These facts point to abundant 
supplies of ferromanganese in 1921 and naturally 
to sagging prices. 


Determination of Coke Prices 


All, or nearly all, the Connellsville furnace coke 
that has been put under contract thus far for the 
first half of 1921 has been placed on a “ratio” 
basis, whereby the invoice price of the coke each 
month is to be a certain fraction of the average 
market price of pig iron in the same month. In 
several cases the arrangement is a 5 to 1 ratio, 
against basic pig iron at valley furnaces. 

The adoption at this time of a ratio basis for 
coke contracting does not seem to be altogether 
in line with precedents. The ratio basis has of- 
ten been used, but generally its adoption has been 
with a sort of “profit sharing” idea in mind. Pig 
iron was low, and there was a chance of its ad- 
vancing, hence it was readily agreed that the coke 
producer should be given a portion of the pig 
iron in advance. Usually the spirit of the trans- 
action was that a certain flat price was obtainable 
for the coke, but the coke operator wanted a di- 
vision in case the price of pig iron should ad- 
vance. 

At the present time, however, the prospect is 
not one of profits but of reducing production costs. 
Every one recognizes that the cost of producing all 
commodities must be reduced as much as possible. 
Certainly the blast furnace operator must reduce 
his costs, but it is not in keeping with conditions 
for the coke operator to shoulder a fraction 
of the prospective reduction, which is unknown 
in amount. The coke operator should be satis- 
fied with the smallest consistent profit, but 
his control over his own stops at a 
certain point, for his business represents only 
a part, a very small part, of the great coal 
producing industry. The coke operator expects 
little if any profit in converting his coal into 
coke. On an average, only about 13 per cent 
of all the coal produced is turned into coke, and 
the coke produced by the merchant operators of 
the Connellsville region is only about one-tenth 
of this. Obviously, then, those coke operators 
can have very little voice in determining the cost 
of producing coal, for their costs cannot be moved 
greatly out of line with coal producing costs in 
general. , 

Probably the use of the ratio principle in coke 
contracting at this time is due to its being a fa- 
miliar method rather than to its being logically 
applicable on economic grounds. To refer the 
coke price to the market price of coal would be a 
much more reasonable but not as workable an 
arrangement, because it is difficult if not impos- 
sible to find a standard coal price from week to 
week. The price of pig iron, on the other hand, 
is never open to much argument. Then, too, the 
coke operator in selling on a “ratio” basis has 
not committed himself indefinitely, but has re- 
served a minimum price below which the contract 
does not allow coke to go, no matter what occurs 
in pig iron. 


costs 


A rational view of the place of engineering so- 
ciety publications was recently expressed by the 
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board of direction and the publication committee 
of the Western Society of Engineers. The society 
periodical, it is held, should devote itself exclu- 
sively to society activities, particularly commit- 
tee work. Certainly it is not in line with the ob- 
jects of the engineering bodies to engage broadly 
in the publication business, yet it amounts to that 
when space is given to current happenings and 
other news properly appearing in unsubsidized 
engineering periodicals. In giving the news of its 
own and of sister society activities, the engineer- 
ing society journal serves the membership, as it 
also does in printing reports and papers presented 
before meetings; beyond that it might well limit 
itself to publishing such technical literature as is 
not regularly covered by an existing journal. 
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The Iron Age and Its Readers 


The communication of George D. Dixon, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., in 
THE IRON AGE of Dec. 16, was a noteworthy con- = 
tribution to the discussion on the new buying : 
power of the railroads under the advance in = 
freight rates. It has had thoughtful reading, it 
is safe to say, by many producers and consumers 
of steel, since it deals with facts whose bearing 
on the immediate future of the railroad demand 
upon steel works is not difficult to make out. 

Mr. Dixon’s letter was in reply to one from a 
Philadelphia iron and steel merchant which ap- 
peared in our issue of Nov. 4. We call attention 
to both as examples of the valuable and suggestive 
comment which IRON AGE readers have come to 
expect in our “Correspondence” columns. 
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Italy and Its Promise for the Future 


To the Editor: I have just returned from a two 
months trip to Italy and I feel that the evolution Italy 
is now going through must come to all other countries 
sooner or later. It would, therefore, be well for 
Americans to study this situation and pave the way 
for a peaceful change. 

For Americans to understand Italy and Italian con- 
ditions is difficult for some and impossible for the rest, 
as most Americans approach Italy with a fixed preju- 
dice. Special correspondents, speaking only English, 
go over and being unable to get their information at 
first hand, naturally get stranded in an American bar 
or English club, where the high-toned loungers give 
them what they cable over as facts. 

The collective insanity from which Italian labor 
suffered last summer is practically at an end; the men 
have learned their lesson and now know that they need 
more than to occupy the plants; that there must be 
technical, financial and commercial help or co-operation. 
The mass of Italian workmen are sane and are as well 
as the best workmen on earth. Italy suffered and sacri- 
ficed more in the Great War than any of the other 
allies and consequently was ripe for anything that 
promised a change. 

Rents and living costs are fantastic; taxation is so 
heavy and so fine an art that it makes the American 
tax collecting look amateurish. Many articles of food 


are rationed even now; the bread is still as black as I 
have ever seen, and the lines of women every afternoon 
in the rain or snow waiting to receive the limited amount 
of milk allowed them for their babies would wring the 
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heart of a profiteer. Then fuel of any kind for the 
heating of homes is impossible for nearly everybody. 

Do you wonder then that a trained band of agita- 
tors boring from within, a la Foster (plentifully sup- 
plied with so-called Russian gold that came from Ber- 
lin), gets a hearing from the toiling masses and leads 
them astray? Italy’s metal and metal working indus- 
tries were enormously expanded during the war, the 
new workers being mostly boys too young for military 
service. Being highly paid, they had an exaggerated 
opinion of themselves. These are the youngsters, still 
in their teens, who made up the mass of those who 
occupied the factories, and it is this same half-baked 
class that makes all the demonstrations for or against 
anything. It is a fact that for a time they did strike 
as often and for as little reason as our American long- 
shoremen and street railroad, employees. 

Italy is the gateway to the Balkans and Near East; 
she knows these neighbors and their wants better than 
anyone else. It is, consequently, to the interest of other 
industrial competitors to ruin or at least hold up Italy’s 
industries long enough to let the competitors, tempo- 
rarily crippled by the war, get on their feet nad rebuild 
their pre-war organizations. 

The French are right in saying that the German 
does not consider himself defeated, for you find him 
everywhere in Italy to-day, arrogant, domineering and 
pretentious as he was in 1914. He is unloading every- 
thing—safes, pianos, typewriters, machinery and the 
thousand and one articles made in Germany. The 
Austrian, on the other hand, is frank to admit that he 
was licked to a finish. 

The Italian metal working industries are not yet 
operating normally but are rapidly getting back to nor- 
mal. The new protective tariff promised these indus- 
tries by Parliament and the Government on Dec. 3, 
1920—together with the rapid drop in the price of coal 
and other raw materials—will soon enable them to get 
on their feet. 


Opening New Iron Ore Deposits 


Raw materials, and perhaps some _ semi-finished 
products, are about all one cares to import, and most 
of these will come, as before the war, from Germany, 
France, England and Czecho-Slovakia, not only because 
they are nearer and the Italian foundryman or steel- 
maker is more accustomed to these goods, but princi- 
pally because these countries know Italy and besides 
taking merchandise in payment will give her credit. 

New deposits of iron ore have been discovered in 
the newly redeemed provinces and the electric furnace, 
the low cost of electricity and new motor highways 
built during the war now permit the working of older 
known deposits in the lake districts. These old deposits 
were not profitable in pre-war times owing to the lack 
of roads and fuel. 

All parties are agreed that all rails, sheets, bars, 
rods, etc., should be rolled and finished in Italy. To- 
day Italy leads all continental Europe with the amount 
of steel ship tonnage she has on the ways (nearly 
500,000 tons) being second only to England. 

Fuel has been Italy’s greatest drawback, as she has 
only lignite, and very little of that, but within ten 
years all her railroads and factories will be operated 
by hydroelectric power; then she will be able to pur- 
chase all the coal necessary for the navy and the heat- 
ing of homes with her exports of fruits, ete. 


German Coal for $10 per Ton Delivered 


Italy is convinced that England and America held 
her up in grand style in the matter of coal during and 
since the war. Not only did she have to take what she 
could get but she had to pay well for it. To Eng- 
land alone, according to one writer, she paid at least 
two billions of lire per year too much, and I dislike to 
think what America held her up for between coal spec- 
ulators and shipowners, including our own shipping 


board. Italy was an ally that, besides every other sac- 
rifice, gave up 55 per cent of her national wealth— 
hence was legal prey. 

This year she made no new contracts in England, 
and as France is rapidly increasing her own coal out- 
put, thereby reducing her purchases in England, the 
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rapidly increasing stocks will soon cause further great 
drops in English coal prices. The rapid increase in 
German coal and coke shipments at about $10 per ton 
on cars within the triangle of industrial northern Italy, 
(Milan, Turin, Genoa) together with the reduced re- 
quirements owing to industrial depression, will reduce 
Italian coal purchases in America and leave a lot of 
American speculators with stocks on hand. These 
American speculators refuse to wake up and are still 
spending money on cables offering coal at 730 lire 
($27) per ton that they were glad to offer in 1914 at 
36 lire ($7) per ton, c.i.f., west Italian ports. 

The only American industry for which I could find 
much respect was the American iron and steel industry. 


Present Status of Labor Question 


The word “control” in Italian means to learn some- 
thing about it—not to take charge of a business. An 
auditor is a controller. In an interview, Premier Gio- 
litti said that Italy’s industries earned enormous sums, 
and that it was perfectly natural that the workmen 
should want to control or know where these sums came 
from or went to. 

All the world is being transformed, so why stop this 
revolution? When asked if some of the workmen did 
not contemplate owning and operating the factories 
eventually, he replied, “Why not? This prospective 
does not frighten me a bit. It is far from being con- 
trary to our National interests. The essential thing 
is that production is increased and not diminished. Up 
to this time experience has shown that whatever we 
have entrusted to them in a co-operative way in the 
matter of public work has been conclusively in the 
workmen’s favor. 

“In Romagna the Deputy Baldini, a socialist-re- 
formist, has founded co-operative associations of peas- 
ants who have bought and are operating land of tre- 
mendous extent. Do you know what these workmen 
are doing? They work regularly 13 hr. per day. By 
co-operation, we count on solving the grave problem of 
the large properties. With co-operation there is no 
more possibility of strikes, conflicts for salaries or the 
stoppage of production, as the workmen understand 
and their conscience tells them what their rights as well 
as what their responsibilities are; consequently, they 
want to produce because it is in their interest to pro- 
duce.” 

When asked if this would not lead to Moscow, Sig- 
nor Giolitti replied softly, “Moscow is very far away 
from Rome. It has another climate. The oriental ideas 
that can be planted in a latin brain live, but will not 
develop. No, I have no fear of the Italian workman, 
but only of those who do not work.” 

I was in Italy during the elections of last month 
and saw none of the disorders or rioting mentioned in 
the American newspapers published in Paris. Only 
Milan and Bologna went socialist out of all Italy—and 
there only by a small majority. The socialists polled 
practically their full vote whereas only about 54 per 
cent of the conservative vote was brought out. One 
friend of mine in Milan found one hundred conserva- 
tives in a single day who had not voted, and among 
them there was one man who owned fifteen apartment 
houses. But these are row being registered and prop- 
erly inscribed for the future. 

After the outrage by the Reds in Bologna more than 
4000 railroad employees returned their union cards in 
Bologna alone, so to me the future looks very bright 
indeed. 

I have confidence in Italy and recommend to Amer- 
icans who have merchandise of any kind to sell to send 
salesmen who at least know the kind of business they 
represent, are willing to remain long enough to know 
and understand the trade they seek or to get the busi- 
ness through a reliable export concern in America with 
a proper sales organization in Italy. Italy is one of 
our best customers and with the reopening of business 
in the Balkans and the Mediterranean basin generally, 
Italy can become our best customer of the future. 

CHARLES F. HAuss. 


Mediterranean Trading Co., New York, Dec. 20. 
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Trade with France and the Exchange 
Rate 


To the Editor: I have read with a great deal of 
interest your editorial on the “Rectification of Ex- 
change,” published in THE IRON AGE of Nov. 25, and I 
heartily agree with your viewpoint. As an American 
resident in France, I have heard many expressions of 
opinion regarding the rate of exchange between the 
United States and France since the summer of 1919, 
when the franc value of the dollar began to climb. 
Probably the consensus of opinion here is that the low 
purchasing value of the franc, especially in the United 
States, is unfavorable for France, in that it prevents 
the French people from buying foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials in the United States at reasonable prices. 

Most people seem to overlook the fact that if the 
rate of exchange between the United States and France 
were at par (5.18 francs to the dollar, instead of the 
present rate of 16.50 francs), while a few raw mate- 
rials would be considerably cheaper, American manu- 
factured goods would likewise be cheaper, with disas- 
trous consequences to French industries. 

During the war, when French manufacturing estab- 
lishments were devoting their whole energies to the 
production of war supplies, France became a heavy 
buyer of American merchandise. Habits once acquired 
are prone to remain. If there had been no upheaval 
in the rate of exchange it is quite likely that France 
would have continued to buy in America a vast amount 
of merchandise, from silk stockings to locomotives, 
thereby heavily increasing her debt to us and flooding 
her markets with foreign products. 

It is quite certain that even with raw materials pur- 
chased at reasonable prices French industries, with 
their organizations broken up by the war and with a 
large part of their man-power killed or maimed, could 
not have competed during the past two years with 
American factories unless they had been helped by 
some radical form of protection. This protection has 
been afforded in large measure by the exchange rate. 

The automobile industry alone in France is said to 
employ 350,000 men and women. During more than 
four years of war these factories made shells, airplane 
motors, tanks, bombs, trucks and rifle and machine 
gun parts. Many of them were not able to produce a 
single car for more than a year after the armistice. 
Had the rate of exchange been fixed artificially at 5.18 
francs to the dollar, in spite of the high import duty 
of 70 per cent, it would have been possible for Amer 
ican automobile builders to capture the entire French 
market, thereby strangling the automobile industry in 
France. 

With the dollar at 16.50 francs, the cost of Amer- 
ican wheat, coal, cotton, copper, oils, etc., is three times 
as high to the French buyer as to the American. This 
is in a way a hardship to the French consumer and 
the cost of living in France has increased proportion 
ately. On the other hand, while the French consumer 
pays a great deal more than the American for these 
goods, the French manufacturer is favored by the ex- 
change rate when it comes to the question of exports. 
Here the high cost of imported raw materials is more 
than offset by the cheaper cost of labor as represented 
by the rate of exchange. 

If the manufacturer in Cleveland, Ohio, pays for 
his labor at the rate of 80 cents per hour, as against 
the 4 francs paid by the manufacturer in Lyons, the 
latter’s labor cost, figured on the basis of an export 
sale, is only 24 cents (4 francs divided by the rate of 
16.50 francs to the dollar), as compared with the 
American wage of 80 cents. This more than anything 
else is the secret of the growth in France’s export 
trade during the past eighteen months. 

It is only by the continued growth in French ex- 
ports, or, as you suggest, by heavy American invest- 
ments in French securities and industries, that the un- 
favorable exchange rate can be overcome. Meanwhile, 
the direct effects of the exchange crisis will be to re- 
strict greatly French purchases in the United States, 
England, Switzerland and those countries whose cur- 
rency is dear and to encourage an intensive develop- 
ment of home industries. 

The temporary loss of the French market to Amer- 
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icans is the price we must pay for the business we en- 
joyed from France during the war. 
C. E. CARPENTER, 
C. E. Carpenter Co. Société Anonyme. 
Paris, France, Dec. 10, 1920. 


One Way of Reducing Hours 


To the Editor: We note in the issue of your maga- 
zine of Dec. 9 that you are devoting considerable space 
to the problem of manufacturers running short hours, 
due to the present dull period, and we thought that per- 
haps you might be interested in the plan under which 
we are operating. 

This plan seems to involve a minimum amount of 
hardship on the men, and at the same time accomplish 
the results desired from our point of view, namely, the 
cutting down of the pay roll. 

We have divided our total force of employees into 
four quarters, and we lay off one-fourth of the men for 
one week out of every four weeks. This, of course, 
brings our pay roll down to the same schedule as if 
we were running three-fourths time. At the same time, 
it cuts down the proportion of time lost at the begin- 
ning and end of the day’s work which is a constant, 
irrespective of the number of hours work during the 
day. 

Furthermore, we have found this reduces the hard- 
ship worked on the men by short time operation to the 
lowest possible degree. This for a number of reasons. 
In the first place, for the week that the man is off he 
has no expense of carfare coming to and from work, 
no expense of buying his lunch or putting up a lunch 
to carry. In the second place, each man is notified of 
his week off some time in advance, and he knows just 
when his next week off will come, and in this way we 
learn that a large number of our men have been able 
to find odd jobs to work at during part, or in some 
cases, all of the week they are laid off. A number of 
our men who are familiar with gasoline engine con- 
struction spend the weeks which they are off over- 
hauling and repairing automobiles. Others of our men 
have found positions with contractors; usually running 
gasoline engines or concrete mixers, with which work 
they are, of course, familiar. Our less skilled employees 
have found work as a rule either for a part of the 
week they are off or for the whole week doing odd jobs 
near their homes. Some of them have worked around 
the stock yards and others have assisted truck farmers. 

On the whole, the plan seems to be thoroughly ap- 
preciated by the men, for they realize, of course, that 
under present conditions some measure must be taken 
to reduce the pay roll. Several of the men have told 
the foreman, realizing the necessity of this, that no 
fairer means could be found to accomplish this result. 
In general they show their appreciation of our adopting 
this means instead of either running short hours, or 
laying off a portion of the men permanently. 


Cineinnati, Dee. 11 
N. RANscHOFF, General Manager. 
The Ideal Concrete Machinery Co. 


Electric Furnace Steel Refining 


To the Editor: A paper on “Strength of Electric 
Steels,” by C. G. Carlisle, recently presented before 
the British Iron and Steel Institute, states that the 
history of steel making during the last 30 years can 
be written down in terms of a struggle to keep sulphur 
and phosphorus down. Figures are given in the paper 
of a large number of heats taken on standard 3-top 
electrode type of furnaces and also on bottom-con- 
nected furnaces of the Greaves-Etchells type. The 
figures given on similar steels show sulphur averages 
in 3-top electrode furnaces of 43 heats, 0.017 per cent, 
and 24 heats, 0.025 per cent, as against 0.009 per cent 
for 88 heats in Greaves-Etchells furnaces. 

An explanation of the causes leading to this marked 
superiority in refining of the bottom-connected fur- 
nace may be of interest to steel makers. To appre- 
ciate the difference, one must realize that in the first 
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type of furnace the whole of the heat is applied over 
the charge, so that the bath must be shallow, and since 
the passage of alternating current through molten steel 


*. ° . 
@eeccannot under any circumstances cause a flow or cir- 


culation, it follows that the steel can only be brought 
in contact with the refining slag by mechanical rab- 
bling or stirring with rods. 

In the bottom-connected furnace, where two phases 
of the normal 3-phase alternating current supply are 
connected to top electrodes and the third phase to 
the whole of the furnace hearth, the current, instead 
of taking the shortest path between the top electrodes, 
flows through the charge and out at the copper plate 
lying on the bottom shell of the furnace. In its pas 
sage it meets with the intense resistance of the charge 
when cold and of the lining when the charge is 
molten. This resistance generates considerable heat 
at the point where the charge is in contact with the 
lining. The heat is immediately absorbed by the charge 
and the ordinary convection currents, such as occurs 
when any liquid is heated from the bottom, come into 
effect. 

The hot metal all over the surface of the furnace 
lining rises and colder metal flows down to take its 
place. This gives a constant slow circulation of the 
molten charge from the bottom of the furnace, auto- 
matically bringing all parts of the charge in contact 
with the refining slags and usefully carrying away 
and absorbing the intense heat of the top ares. This 
circulation, although slow, can actually be seen in any 
Greaves-Etchells furnace and this, coupled with the 
fact that a deeper bath can be used, consequently a 
smaller surface area for skimming, is responsible for 
the remarkable refining that is obtained in bottom- 
connected electric furnaces. 

In addition to this thorough automatic refining, 


Fast Freight Service from the Mahoning 
Valley 


Fast freight service to the Atlantic seaboard from 
the Youngstown district has been inaugurated by the 
Erie Railroad, and the practice is to be followed imme- 
diately by the New York Central. The Erie train, 
known to shippers as the Pittsburgh and Mahoning 
Valley Steel Special, makes a 48-hr. run from Youngs- 
town to Jersey City, and its first trip was made last 
week. Inauguration of such service brings the steel in- 
dustry in the affected territories from 24 to 96 hours 
nearer the markets of the world. The first train car- 
ried 45 cars of steel products, chiefly from plants of 
the Mahoning Valley. It was made up in the yards of 
the Brier Hill Steel Co. at Youngstown, the assembling 
point. The train leaves at 7 a. m. and stops at Fer- 
rona, the Erie’s yard outside of Sharon, Pa., where cars 
from Pittsburgh and Shenango Valley mills are at- 
tached. From Ferrona it is operated as a through 
freight. 

This service will expedite export shipments of steel 
to a great extent. Freight destined for foreign coun- 
tries, shipped from the Valleys via the Erie, will be 
dispatched by the steel special to Pier H, Weehawken, 
on the New Jersey side of the North River, the Erie’s 
trans-shipping point for foreign business. Much ex- 
port steel will be run directly to this pier for loading 
into the holds of vessels. The pier is equipped with 
five tracks and four gantry cranes. Export steel, not 
delivered directly into the holds of foreign-bound 
steamers, will be loaded on lighters to be taken to other 
docks for final loading. Freight for local delivery in 
New York will also be handled by lighters. 

The New York Central train will be a steel special 
similar to that of the Erie and will be able to handle 
from 40 to 50 cars of freight out of the Mahoning 
Valley daily for New York. Pittsburgh freight will 


move over the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad to the 
Haselton terminal at Youngstown, where the cars will 
be switched to the special train. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad recently reorganized 
its freight schedules so as to revive its pre-war fast 
freight movement in and out of the Youngstown dis- 
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probably a more useful function still of this slow 
circulation from the bottom of the furnace is the 
thorough mixing of the steel. Steels, whether contain- 
ing alloys of tungsten, chrome, nickel, or manganese, 
or not, come out thoroughly homogeneous and of the 
same composition and heat all through the bath. 

Tests have been made with a charge of 18 per cent 
tungsten steel. The tungsten was added in the form 
of lumpy ferrotungsten to the molten bath. By its 
atomic weight it would naturally sink to the bottom, 
but the lumps were seen to float up to the surface 
before dissolving. No mechanical stirring or rabbling 
was done and six spoon samples were taken at different 
depths in the molten bath. The analyses of all the 
samples were identical. A similar test, made in a 
furnace with 3-top electrodes and no bottom heating, 
showed the tungsten settled down in a semi-fluid mass 
at the bottom of the furnace and the top layers con- 
tained only small percentages of tungsten, while the 
last 4 in. near the bottom showed that over 65 per cent 
of the whole tungsten introduced had segregated on 
the bottom. 

Of course, in actual works practice, a good melter 
will stir this up, but however thoroughly this operation 
is performed it can never have the intimate automatic 
mixture given by the bottom heating. 

Experience has shown that the refractory linings 
of bottom-connected furnaces, with ordinary care, are 
even more durable and lasting than where no current 
is carried through. 

Quite a number of furnaces are operating on linings 
put in two years ago, and two furnaces have not put 
in a new lining for 3% years. 

Fk. Hopson, President, 
Electric Furnace Construction Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 16. 


trict. It is expected the Pennsylvania Railroad will 
shortly announce a revised freight schedule. 

Trunk line railroads entering the Valleys have in 
course of preparation fast Westbound freight schedules 
which will enable district manufacturers to reach West- 
ern territory in much less time than is now consumed. 

It is the intention to operate the “steel specials” 
with the precision of passenger movement. 


Coal and Coke Production 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 21.—For the second time in two 
weeks, production of bituminous coal established a new 
record for the year in the week ended Dec. 11. The 
total output for the week is estimated by the Geologi- 
cal Survey at 12,865,000 tons, an increase of 33,000 
tons over the revised figures for the preceding week, 
which up to that time had been the record for the 
year. The output during the week has been exceeded 
but three times in the history of the country, namely, 
the weeks of July 13 and Sept. 28, 1918, and of Oct. 25, 
1919. 

The week of Dec. 11 was the tenth in a period of 
sustained heavy production which has been equalled 
but once before, and that in the summer of 1918 in 
the midst of war activity. 

The new record for the year is considered all the 
more remarkable because of the fact that no priority 
in the use of open top cars was in effect. 

Production of bituminous coal up to Dec. 11 has 
now passed the total for the corresponding period of 
1917, a year when requirements were large and pro- 
duction about equalled consumption. 

Production of beehive coke during the week ended 
Dec. 11 is estimated at 374,000 tons, being practically 
the same as the preceding week. 





The American Car & Foundry Co., Berwick, Pa., has 
made an unusual plea to its employees, that they observe 
only one Christmas. Men of a dozen or more nationali- 
ties are employed, and each group has its own Christ- 
mas with the result that the plant always is badly ecrip- 
pled from Dec. 25 to about Jan. 10. Notices have 
been posted in the different languages, asking the men 
to observe only next Saturday, Dee. 25. 











Work of the Bureau of Standards of 1920 


Some of the Important Metallurgical Problems 
Solved or Under Way—Insufficient Salaries a 
Handicap — Zirconium and Special Steels 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 21.—Metallurgical studies made 
by the Bureau of Standards during the past year cover 
a long series of items of particular interest to the iron 
and steel industry, according to the annual report of 
Director S. W. Stratton, which has just been made 
public. 

Much of this work has been devoted to research into 
the effects of heat treatment in all its varied phases 
upon carbon and alloy steels. A basic study of the 
structural condition of iron and steel at high tempera- 
tures has been made by means of “heat etching.” 
Another series of investigations has been made to de- 
termine the effect of heat treatment on the various 
physical properties of stainless steel, 1 per cent carbon 
steel, 3.50 per cent nickel steel, carbon chromium steel, 
high chromium steel, and molybdenum steels intended 
for structural purposes. More than 300 tensile tests 
of steels at high temperature, particularly of boiler 
plate, have also been made and the detailed results are 
to be published later. 





High-Speed and High Phosphorus Steels 


Another division of the metallurgical section has 
devoted its attention to high-speed steels, and is at work 
on chemical analyses of high-grade standard high-speed 
steels as a preliminary to an investigation of their 
proper heat treatment. “It is planned,” says the re- 
port, “to include the determination of fusion tempera- 
ture and the degree of secondary heating because this 
information should be of considerable importance in 
aiding in the explanation of the effect of the several 
alloying elements and the reasons for their control 
within the usual narrow limits of practice. At the 
same time, investigations are being made to determine 
the tensile properties of several so-called high-speed 
alloys at high temperature. The report also an- 
nounces that a study is being made of the conditions 
which affect the hardness of carbon steels. 

A series of low-carbon steels (0.12 per cent carbon) 
with phosphorus varying in a series of five steps from 
0.008 to 0.115 per cent have been used in the study of 
the effect of phosphorus in low-carbon steels. The aim 
is to determine the effect of the phosphorus upon the 
microstructure after annealing, the specimens being 
cooled at known rates through the critical range. The 
mechanical properties, as indicated by the Brinell hard- 
ness, are also determined. The steels used are those 
described by Dr. J. Unger, Carnegie Steel Co., in THE 
IRON AGE, 1918, and represent both acid and basic 
open-hearth practice. The investigation is still in 
progress. 


Properties of Arc Welds 


“Though seriously handicapped,” says Dr. Stratton’s 
report, “in the study of welding by several resignations 
during the year, a rather comprehensive study of the 
properties of the ‘weld-metal’ of electric are welds has 
been made. A large number of specimens of arc-fused 
metal were prepared from two of the types of metallic 
welding electrodes now used for the purpose, of a size 
large enough to permit a study of the characteristic 
properties of the material being made. This study in- 
cluded the determination of the mechanical properties, 
the changes induced in the chemical composition by the 
fusion, and the examination of the microstructure of 
the fused material. Particular attention is given to the 
subject of nitrogen in such material, the condition in 
which it occurs, its determination and its elimination. 
Electric arc welds are essentially castings and should 
not be used for any purpose for which a casting would 
be unsuitable. The results of the investigation have 


been summarized and submitted for publication as a 
technologie paper.” 

Dr. Stratton also announces the completion of the 
studies of zirconium and similar special alloy steels. 
“It was the aim of the investigation,” says the report, 
“to demonstrate the réle which zirconium and titanium 
play in such steels in the endeavor to explain the effect 
of addition of these elements on the mechanical] prop- 
erties of the resulting steel. It appears that neither 
zirconium nor titanium alloys with the steel but act as 
‘scavengers.’ When not eliminated in the slag they re- 
main in the metal as inclusions. Of the other rare 
elements that were tried, cerium and uranium go into 
solution in the steel while boron forms a complex 
eutectic which is fusible at the temperature usually used 
in rolling. A survey was also made of the microstruc- 
tures of the plates in the normalized and heat-treated 
states. This acted as a check upon the soundness and 
heat-treatment of the plates, and in most cases served 
to explain unexpected mechanical properties.” 


Rolling Mill Practice 

An investigation of rolling mill practice is being 
carried on by the bureau to study the effects of the 
properties of hot-rolled steel produced by variations 
of some factors in the processes of rolling. 

“The factors to be varied,” says the report, “are: 
Reduction per pass, total reduction, finishing tempera- 
ture, initial temperature and speed of rolling. Obser- 
vations will be made or the power consumed by the 
mill, with the different conditions of operation thus pro- 
duced. The effects on the mechanical properties of the 
material are to be observed by longitudinal and trans- 
verse tensile, impact, Brinell, and scleroscope hardness 
tests on each sample in the rolled condition after 
normalizing. Fatigue tests will also be made on some 
of the samples. 

“Observations will be made of the density of the 
material as cast and with various conditions of rolling. 
Examinations of the microstructure will be made to 
assist in the interpretation of the results.” 


Study of Railroad Materials 

The report also details the results of a series of 
investigations of railroad materials. This includes the 
study of steel rails made from sinkhead ingots, reported 
at length in THE IRON AGB, as well as of cast iron for 
locomotive cylinder plates; and a report on thermal 
stresses in chilled iron car wheels. With reference to 
the latter, the report notes a significant development 
of the fact that the high sulphur wheels showed a much 
higher percentage of failures than those with a lower 
sulphur content. As the result of a conference with 
the manufacturers as well as with railroad representa- 
tives, the bureau has decided to make a similar series of 
tests with steel car wheels. 

The report announces progress in the study, begun 
during the war, of the safety limits within which rail- 
road steel may contain phosphorus and sulphur. An 
elaborate program of tests has already been begun but 
no final results have been reached. 

An investigation of the expansion of stainless steel, 
Monel metal and stellite, says the report, was under- 
taken to see if they could be used in conjunction with 
or in place of the ordinary carbon steel. This research 
is practically completed and indicates no large variation 
of coefficient among these three materials of dissimilar 
composition. The range of coefficients extends from 10 
to 15 parts in a million per degree centigrade. 


German Motor Parts 


Analyses were also made according to the report, of 
a number of German motor parts of various makes, 
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which showed that chrome and chrome-nickel steels were 
used to a considerable extent. In the absence of these 


alloying elements high carbon and high manganese 
steels were used. 


At the request of the Navy Department, the effect 
was studied of approximate marine conditions upon 
“stainless” steel for use in the periscope tubing. The 
co-operative study included preparation, heat treatment, 
microscopic examination and salt spray tests of 14 
samples of steel. The results indicate that this type 
of steel is of advantage for the use proposed. 


Inadequate Salaries 


“The salaries paid to the employees of the bureau,” 
says Director Stratton, “are still inadequate, and be- 
cause the bureau cannot successfully compete with the 
salaries paid by industrial concerns, there was an ex- 
cessively large labor turnover during the fiscal year. 


Licensing of Engineers, Architects and 
Land Surveyors 


A recommended uniform law for the registration of 
architects, engineers and land surveyors has been com- 
piled by the Engineering Council, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, comprising six engineering societies. 
The results of the investigations of this subject have 
been compiled in booklet form under the date of Novem- 
ber, 1920. It is emphasized that the vital thing in a 
law of this kind is that it shall furnish the public a 
reliable criterion by which an architect or engineer may 
be selected to plan and execute important work. The 
architect, the engineer and the surveyor are compared 
to the physician or lawyer, who are licensed by law, 
but yet who have not secured a monopolistic position. 

Already 11 States have enacted laws registering 
engineers, six States require the registering of land 
surveyors and 18 States have passed laws licensing or 
registering architects. In October, 1918, the Engineer- 
ing Council authorized the creation of a committee to 
make a thorough study and submit a report; this re- 
port was made in December, 1919; the same month 
a joint committee of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and Engineering Council was created to consider 
subjects of interest to both architects and engineers; 
at a meeting of this committee Sept. 15, 1920, it con- 
sidered the subject of joint registration laws and ap- 
proved the proposition, laying down certain basic prin- 
ciples which such laws should contain. 

At a meeting of the Engineering Council on Oct. 
21, 1920, the report of the license committee was 
adopted, in which was incorporated a final draft of the 
recommended uniform law given publicly in December, 
1919. Some time was devoted to defining the terms 
“architecture,” “engineering” and “land surveying,” but 
the committee concluded that “such definitions as have 
been devised have proven academic, difficult of proper 
inclusion and exclusion, confusing, laborious and fre- 
quently of great length.” 

The constitutionality of this law is based on its 
promoting the public welfare by safeguarding life, 
health and property. 


Exports and Imports Decline in November 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 21.—Exports and imports both 
fell off during the month of November. Total exports 
were valued at $675,000,000 as compared with $751,- 
728,570 in October. The November total, however, was 
greater than in any other month except October since 
last May. The November total was exceeded during 
1920 only in the months of January, March, May and 
October. 

Imports for November were valued at $321,000,000 
as compared with $334,098,698 in October. The No- 


vember import total is less than in any month of 1920, 
the record figure for the year having been set during 
the month of June, when imports were valued at 
$552,605,534. 

The November exports were considerably less than 
in November, 1919, when the total was $740,013,585. 
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It is hoped that this condition will be improved during 
the coming year, as it is extremely difficult to maintain 
high-grade scientific work on a first-class basis with a 
constantly changing personnel. 

“The work of research institutions such as the 
Bureau of Standards is of unusual importance at pres- 
ent because American industries have taken up the man- 
ufacture of products which before the war were pro- 
duced entirely in Europe. As these industries are now 
engaged in work of this sort on quite an extensive scale, 
it is essential that they be given every chance to meet 
fairly the foreign competition which will undoubtedly 
develop. In order to do this, it is necessary that they 
be kept informed of all the latest scientific developments 
in manufacturing processes. Research work of this sort 
can generally be carried out on a large scale only by 
some centrally located and well-equipped institution 
such as the Bureau of Standards.” 0. F. S. 


lor the 11 months ending in November, exports totaled 
$7,507,323,420 as against $7,239,009,991 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1919. 

Imports in November were more than $100,000,000 
less than in November, 1919, when the total was $424,- 
810,272. For the eleven months ending in November, 
imports totaled $5,013,117,932 as compared with 
$3,523,654,609 in the same months of 1919. 

Both exports and imports for the calendar year 
1920 will be greater than for the calendar year 1919. 
The export total for the 12 months of 1919 was $7,920,- 
425,990. The total for 1920 probably will be about 
$300,000,000 greater than this amount. Imports for 
the entire year 1919 were valued at $3,904,364,932. 
The 1920 total of imports will be at least $1,400,000,000 
greater than in 1919. 


November Fabricated Steel Business 


The volume of fabricated steel business in Novem- 
ber was actually slightly more than the total for Oc- 
tober. In November, according to the records of the 
Bridge Builders and Structural Society, from reports 
collected by George E. Gifford, its secretary, 49,200 tons 
of fabricated structural steel was put under contract 
in the United States, against 45,600 tons for October. 
The November rate of capacity was about 27.5 per 
cent, while the October rate was 25.5 per cent. 

The total amount of bridge and building structural 
steel work for the 11 months of the year is about 
1,115,000 tons, which indicates that 1920 will be the 
leanest year since 1913 and 1914, when the total aver- 
aged 1,078,000 tons. The total for the 12 months of 
1919 was 1,157,000 tons, requiring a volume for De- 
cember of 42,000 tons to equal it in 1920, a condition 
which has not seemed likely from the rate of contract- 
ing going on in the first half of December. 


Seattle Industrial News 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 18.—Local houses engaged in 
imports and exports of iron and steel products say that 
never before in their history have business conditions 
been as quiet as they are at present, and the outlook for 
early betterment is not bright. The bad financial con- 
ditions in the Orient and in other foreign countries 
makes it almost impossible to establish lines of credit 
with these countries. A local importing and exporting 
house has just received a letter from its branch house 
in Shanghai, China, in which it is stated that prices of 
American mills on steel are entirely too high in com- 
petition with prices being named by English sellers for 
steel rolled in Belgian mills. It is not believed there 
will be much betterment in the foreign trade situation 
for some time. 

The Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, has sold 30 
logging cars for delivery next April in Vancouver, B. C., 
and also 10 logging trucks for shipment to the Philip- 
pines. 

Last’ week about 300 men were laid off in the shops 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad at 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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MORE WAGE REDUCTIONS 


Independent Rail Prices Go to the $47 
Level 


Equipment Buying Still Disappointing—Further 
Slackening at Mills and Furnaces 


The relation between the Steel Corporation’s 
scale of operations and the average of leading in- 
dependent companies has not changed from 85 to 
90 per cent for the former and 40 to 70 per cent 
for the latter. There is wide variation in the ac- 
tivities of independent producers, the smaller 
companies faring worse. Some of the latter have 
a complete shut-down, but would start up on the 
accumulation of a few days’ orders. The estimate 
of a 50 per cent average at independent mills in 
the first quarter of the new year is not uncommon. 

Definite announcements of wage reductions 
have been made at Johnstown and Coatesville, 
Pa.; Wheeling, W. Va., and Buffalo, generally 
about 20 per cent, with elimination of overtime. 
No reductions have been made at Chicago or at 
Youngstown thus far, but January will bring 
many announcements. 

No further reports have come out of changes 
to eight-hour shifts. On the other hand, the In- 
land Steel Co., in the Chicago district, finding 
that three eight-hour shifts, with a higher hourly 
wage, has added considerably to cost, will return 
to two 12-hour shifts on Jan. 1. 

The amount of new business coming to the 
books of the mills is underestimated in some cur- 
rent reports. Naturally, it is for early delivery, 
but so many consumers and dealers are running 
on small stocks that producers continue to hear 
from them. Such week to week buying is to be 
expected for some months. In the past mere wear 
and tear has been counted good for a 60 per cent 
mill operation. 

A 3400-ton plate inquiry from the Texas Co., 
attractive business under present conditions, de- 
veloped no price below the 2.65c. Pittsburgh basis. 
Another order, 1000 tons, came from the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. The American Locomotive Co. is 
further testing the market on 1800 tons of plates. 

In sheets an inquiry for 15,000 tons for first 
half shipment, including a variety of black and 
galvanized sheets, is expected to show whether the 
Steel Corporation level is minimum. 

The New York Central Lines have placed 
15,000 tons of rails in addition to its earlier pur- 
chases for 1921 and the Santa Fe is inquiring for 
a further amount. The $57 price for open-hearth 
rails for next year was short-lived; already inde- 
pendent makers have come to the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s $47 price. The higher extras charged on 
the more exacting specifications are but slight 
mitigation to independent mills, since they apply 
to a relatively small tonnage. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad, which re- 
cently bought 2000 hopper cars, is now asking bids 
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on 2700 miscellaneous cars, which will require about 
14,000 tons of plates, shapes and bars.- The rail- 
roads have ordered about 40,000 freight cars this 
year, and if financing is put through as now pro- 
posed will increase the total to about 60,000, includ- 
ing 15,000 refrigerator cars. Locomotive orders 
for the year and others likely to be financed amount 
to 1500. 

The whole scale of railroad buying, apart from 
rails, shows that the steel industry’s expectations of 
what would come from increased freights were far 
too optimistic. In the cost reductions that are ahead 
iron and steel makers may be expected to move 
against the 40 per cent increase in raw material 
freights and the added burdens of the zoning system. 

Wrought pipe is the exceptional product in the 
matter of output and the large financing of oil oper- 
ations promises continued activity for pipe mills 
for some months. 

The leading cast iron pipe maker has reduced 
prices $19, or from $74 to $55, Birmingham, for 
class B water pipe. The cut is considered deep 
enough to bring out postponed municipal work. 

The blowing out of blast furnaces continues, 
seven or eight stacks being reported this week that 
have just stopped or will be out by the end of the 
year. Lake Superior iron ore shipments of 1920, 
in the present outlook, will last well beyond May 1. 
Estimates are that from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 
tens will be on Lake Erie docks or in furnace yards 
on that date. A good many Lake Superior mines 
are closed and the prospect for winter work at un- 
derground properties is far from encouraging. 

That some users of pig iron are fairly busy is 
shown by purchases of rather important companies, 
including a leading railroad equipment manufac- 
turer, but their orders have not exceeded 50 per 
cent of the tonnage inquired for and reports indi- 
cate extremely low prices on resale iron. The largest 
inquiry of the week is for 10,000 tons from a manu- 
facturer of cast iron pipe. Further concessions in 
pig iron prices are reported in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Pittsburgh and Chicago. 

Welsh makers of tin plate are negotiating for a 
large Canadian order, according to our cable ad- 
vices. British prices for ship plates, boiler plates 
and steel hoops have been reduced. Business is at 
a low ebb throughout the British industry. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 21. 

Activities of the steel industry exclusive of the Steel 
Corporation still are dwindling as a result of the com- 
pletion of orders and the lack of any important con- 
tracting. Practically full occupation of pipe making 
capacity continues both on the part of the National Tube 
Co. and the independents, but other classes of finishing 
mills to-day are lower than they have been before since 
the depression running over the half of 1913 and the 
greater part of 1914. Fully two-thirds of the indepen- 
dent sheet making capacity is idle and the remainder 
has not been active as much as 50 per cent. Plate mill 
operations are at an extremely low point, some esti- 
mates going as low as 20 per cent of capacity. Inde- 
pendent bar mills in few plants are being operated more 
than one turn daily and the unfilled orders of the inde- 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 














Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton Dec. 21 De 14, Nov. 23, Dec. 23 
. LILY 1920 1919 
No. 2x, Philadelphiat. $34.79 $42.79 $41.10 
No. 2, Valley furnace?7.. 35.00 29 00 29 00 
No. 2 Southern, Cin’ti+. $2.50 250 29.60 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.7. 38.00 38.00 36.00 
No. 2, foundry, Chicago*. 54.00 40.00 40.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa 33.86 41.16 38.00 
Basic, Valley furnace. 33.00 35.00 35.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 36.96 $6.96 39.46 37.40 
Malleable, Chicago* .. 54.50 35.50 10.50 10.50 
Malleable, Vailey .. 5.00 36.00 37.50 28 00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh 5.96 36.96 19 96 36.40 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago 43.50 51.00 13.50 42 50 
Ferromanganese, Atl. port.110.00 110.00 140.00 120.00 
Rails, Billets, Ete., Per Gross Ton 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill. $55.00 $55.00 $55.00 $45.00 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. $47 Ow 7.00 7.00 17.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh. $3.50 £3.50 50.00 18.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh. . $3.50 $3.50 0.00 18.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’eh.. $7.00 17.00 15.00 0.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 51.90 1.00 60.00 60.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila. $9.24 $19.24 5.74 54.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh. . 57.00 57.00 65.00 60.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cent 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 3.85 3.85 +.60 3.745 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh... 3.50 3.63 1.50 0 
Iron bars, Chicago ..... 3.25 5 3.7 2.87 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.. 2.35 3.00 2.7 
Steel bars, New York .. 2.73 3.38 27 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh. 2.65 2.6 2.85 2.65 
Tank plates, New York. 3.03 5.03 3.38 3.02 
Beams, etc., Pittsburgh. 2.45 2.45 3.00 2.4 
Beams, etc., New York.. 2.83 2.83 3.38 2.82 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’ech. 2 65 2 00 3.25 2.4 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh 2.65 3.00 5.50 2.65 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh 8.05 3.0 4.00 3.2 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundris 
in the Chicago district is 70c. per ton 
*Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25 tSilicon °5 to 2.7 
The prices in the above table ire for domestic deliver 


pendents in shapes are too small to provide much occu- 
pation of mills of that class. Even the dullness which 
followed with the signing of the armistice in Novem- 
ber, 1918, did not force such a contraction in steel plant 
activities as has occurred lately as a result of the reac- 
tion in business attendant upon the readjustment in 
price. So far, the Steel Corporation has had few can- 
cellations and suspensions against orders have involved 
too little tonnage to have any material effect upon the 
operation of the various subsidiaries. 

The wage adjustments in keeping with the changed 
conditions in the steel market at large are being freely 
discussed, but as yet no definite action in this direction 
has been taken by any of the companies in this district. 
In the Wheeling district, the principal independent has 
announced the elimination of extra pay for more than 
eight hours’ work and has reduced the rate of common 
labor from 46c. to 38c. per hour. 

Duliness rules in all lines of finished steel with the 
sole exception of tubular goods and it is expected that 
this class will continue to be an exception to the rest of 
the market for some time to come. Basis for this belief 
is found in the recent financial operations of several of 
the Standard Oil companies which in the aggregate 
have issued securities having a valuation of about 
$300,000,000, the proceeds of which will be used for new 
developments. It is figured that these companies would 
not be financing such developments at the present rates 
for money unless they were obliged to do so as a result 
of competition from independent interests. 

It is doubtful whether the week’s business in pig 
iron in this district has yielded further because of 
the absolute lack of demand due to the downward slant 
of steel works and foundry operations. The coke mar- 


ket still is headed downward because of the contraction 





Sheets, Nails and Wire, Ds 21 De 14, Nov. 23, Dee, 23 
920 wo 19 “ 19149 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers c ' . 
F sarge Buye ents Cents ents ent 
Sheets, black, No S, P’zh 4.35 135 ‘ 0 ‘ a 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh ».70 TO 6.7 
Sheets, blue an'l'd, 9 & 10 3.55 7 ‘ 5 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2 . 12 

‘lain wire, P’gh 9 7 tt 
Barbed wire, galv P’ gt 1.1 1.10 i4 1.4 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh. $7.00 $7.00 $ $7.00 

Old Material, per Gross T 
Carwheels, Chicago S22 iM $°4 00 ¢ ) ‘ ( 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 25.0 7.00 7 oo 000 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh. 15.00 17.00 20.00 15.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 14.50 16.00 18.00 ° Fa 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go i ) 16.50 17.50 r? 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 25.00 oF ON oO 0 0 00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 2? 50 ”°6 00 100 > OO 
No l cast, Ch'go (net ton) 17.50 18.50 1&4 0 
NO l crt W » PI i 7) } j 11.00 
No. 1 wrot. Ch'go (net) 1h. 14.50 16.00 400 
Coke, Connellsville, 
Per Net Tor it Oven 
Furnace coke, prompt s $6.00 $8.00 $6.00 
Furnace coke future 6.60 6.60 9 Oo f } 
Foundry coke, prompt 6.54 7.00 00 00 
Foundry coke future 8 5H x 50 0 ) 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lak I New York 13.75 14.00 14.50 19.00 
Ele¢ I pp Nw. ¥ / 14.00 14.50 18.7 
Zine, St. Le uis 5.75 90 6.00 ¥.20 
Zine New York 1.75 6.00 6.40 X 
Lead. St Louis 5.60 » 00 & 00 7.10 
Lead New York 5.60 {85 6.00 7 SF 
Tin, New Yorl 34.00 13.00 [7.00 55.40 
Antime (Asia . es 5.50 50 §21 
a ssa x rt busir 


of ‘blast furnace operations and in sympathy with coal 
prices, $3 per ton at mines now being as high as gales 


of gas or by product coal are possible. 


Pig Iron.—The only important business in the past 
week has been the transfer of about 800 tons of No. 2 
foundry for immediate shipment at $35 Valley furnace. 
More of this grade is available at the same price, and 
$36 has disappeared as a quotation. A cut of $1 a ton 
has been made in forge and malleable grades because 
of the expressed willingness of producers to take busi 
ness at the lower prices. Basic and Bessemer are held 
at recent quotations by merchant furnaces, but it is 
stated that a new appraisal will be made of these grades 
the costs which rule after Jan 1. The one 
active stack of the Shenango Furnace Co. at Sharp- 
ville, Pa., will be banked Friday night and probably will 
not resume making iron until after Jan. 1. The leading 
independent company in this district has only 
about one-third of its furnaces making iron at present. 


based on 


steel 


The Carnegie Steel Co. has added one furnace to its 
active list since a week ago. 
We qu Val furnace, the freight rate delivery 
the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being $1.96 per gross 
Basi $22.00 
He emer 15.00 
Gray forge 54.00 
No found nee ; 15.00 
No t foundr - 14.50 
Malleable ‘ 15.00 
Ferroalloys.—Business remains absolutely at a 


standstill and no very reliable prices can be given ow- 
ing to the lack of business on which to base them. 
Makers of ferro-manganese are holding to recent quo- 
tations, not because they have any expectation of doing 
business at these prices, but because the dearth of in- 
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quiry deprives them of any real idea as to the size of 
the reduction they would have to make to do business. 
Conditions are similar with regard to spiegeleisen, 
which producers are quoting at $70 to $75, furnace, for 
average 20 per cent material. It is believed that resale 
tonnages of ferromanganese could be bought as low 
as $100, freight allowed, and it is known that less than 
$60, furnace, has been done on resale lots of spiegel- 
eisen. Quotations on Bessemer ferrosilicon and silvery 
iron has positively no basis in sales. We note the re- 
sale of a small tonnage of 8 to 9 per cent silvery iron 
at $47, as compared with the furnace quotation of $55, 
while 11 to 12 per cent electrolytic ferrosilicon has been 
offered at $57, Pittsburgh, as compared with $71.86, 
the delivered Pittsburgh price of the same grade of 
blast furnace product from Jackson, Ohio, furnaces. 

We quote 76 to 80 per cent 
$150, seaboard; British, $140 on direct sale; resale tonnages 
$110 seaboard. We quote average 20 per cent 
spiegeleisen nominal at $70 to $75 furnace, on direct business 
and $55 to $60 for resale tonnages 50 per cent ferrosilicon, 
nominal, $75 to $80 furnace, freight allowed. Bessemer 
ferrosilicon is quoted f.o.b. Jackson County and New Straits- 
ville, Ohio, furnaces, as follows: 9 per cent, $61; 10 per 
ent, $64.50; 11 per cent, $67.80; 12 per cent, $71.10. Silvery 
iron, 6 per cent, $51.50; 7 per cent, $53; 8 per cent, $55; 9 


domestic ferromanganese at 


$105 to 


per cent, $57; 10 per cent, $59.50; 11 per cent, $62.80; 12 
per cent, $66.10. The present freight rate from Jackson and 
New Straitsville, Ohio, into the Pittsburgh district is $4.06 


per gross ton. 

Plates.—Business is at a standstill for most of the 
consumers in this district have orders in with the Car- 
negie Steel Co. and are getting ample shipments against 
these orders to meet all of their current requirements. 
No verification of recent reports of price-cutting is to be 
had and it is noted that a buyer who recently sought 
to secure some 3/16 in. plates without having to pay 
the extra for this gage failed to secure the tonnage. 

We quote sheared plates of tank quality 4 in. and heavier 
at 2.65: Pittsburgh, this being the quotation of both the 


at « 


Carnegie Steel Co. and the leading independents. 


Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—The market remains 
extremely dull and prices are purely nominal. With 
about two-thirds of the independent sheet mills shut 
down until at least Jan. 1, and the others not averaging 
higher than 50 per cent operations, the lack of demand 
for sheet bars is readily understood. The cut in the 
independent prices of bars and other products of billets 
has not stimulated the demand and accounts for a lack 
of activity in the semi-finished material. Almost no 
interest at all is apparent in slabs. Not much pressure 
to sell is noted because independent makers have been 
curtailing production in keeping with the falling de- 
demand. It is doubtful whether as much as 40 per cent 
of the independent steel works capacity in this and 
nearby districts is active to-day. Some of the inde- 
pendents nominally are quoting advances over the Steel 
Corporation bases, but to-day no business would be pos- 
sible at above the Corporation prices. 


We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
at $43.50 to $45; 2 x 2-in. billets, $47 to $48.50; Bessemer 
sheet bars, $47; open-hearth sheet bars, $47, and forging 
billets, ordinary carbons, $51 to $55 base; slabs, $46; all 
f.o.b. Youngstown or Pittsburgh mill. 

Structural Material—The week has been an ex- 
tremely dull one, both in the matter of structural 


awards and demands for plain material. Fabricating 
interests are hopeful that the turn of the year will bring 
some improvement, but their present condition is that 
they are very close to the end of live business. All im- 
portant makers of structural beams are at the Steel 
Corporation base of 2.45c., but 3c. is the common inde- 
pendent quotation on small shapes. Prices are given 
on page 1703. 

Wire Products.—There is a notable lack of interest 
on the part of buyers in everything in this line except 
possibly nails, and they are not in anywhere nearly as 
good demand as they were a short time ago. Intima- 
tions are heard that the leading interest is not insisting 
in all cases for 3.25c. on bright wire, the price it named 
in its revision of quotations in August. 

We quote wire nails at $3.25 base, the price of the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co. and Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. and 
$3.75, the price of other independents. We quote bright bas‘c 
and Bessemer wire at $3.25, the price of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. and independents. 

Hot-Rolled and Cold-Rolled Strips.—Prices again 
have been revised downward, in the case of hot-rolled 
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strips to the base of 3.30c., established following the 
adoption by the steel industry of the Industrial Board’s 
schedules. This is a reduction of $14 per ton from the 
price recently named by the leading Pittsburgh district 
makers. The new price on cold-rolled strips is 6.25c. 
base, a reduction of $15 per ton from previous quota- 
tions, and means that the independent makers have met 
the Steel Corporation quotation. The price of cold- 
rolled strips based on the Industrial Board schedules 
was 5.65c. base, but the American Steel & Wire Co., a 
few months ago, advanced its quotation to 6.25c. base. 
The demand for both hot-rolled and cold-rolled strips 
remains extremely limited and specifications against 
contracts are largely held up, pending the completion 
of inventory takings. Independent capacity outside of 
this district is largely down, but Pittsburgh district 
manufacturers are operating about 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity, although figuring on a shutdown from Dec. 24 
to Jan. 1. 


Spikes.—The past week has seen some slowing down 
in the demand for both large and small spikes. Makers 
are pretty well caught up with their old orders and are 
taking business in standard spikes for delivery within 
three to four weeks. Small spikes can be delivered in 
6 to 8 weeks against new orders. Prices are given on 
page 1703. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars—No improvement of 
business can be chronicled, either as regards new de- 
mands or specifications against old orders. So large a 
percentage of this produce goes to the automotive in- 
dustry that until there is improvement in that indus- 
try, business in cold finished bars, particularly in the 
smaller sizes, is expected to remain slack. All makers 
are quoting 3.60c. base. 


Hoops and Bands.—Demand remains extremely 
limited and very little independent capacity now is 
active. Prices are unchanged, running from 3.05c., as 
quoted by Carnegie Steel Co., to 3.50c., quoted by one 
Pittsburgh independent. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—Buyers still are inclined to 
limit their purchases to actual needs and makers are 
busy, chiefly on old orders. Rivet prices are rather 
soft, but there is close adhering to the schedules on 
bolts and nuts. Prices and discounts given on page 
1703. 

Sheets.—The contrast between operations of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and of the independ- 
ent manufacturers is even more marked this week than 
it was last. While the former has 96 per cent of its 
sheet mills in operation, about two-thirds of the inde- 
pendent plants are idle, and of those which are still 
running only a few are operating anywhere nearly 
full. Two independent sheet makers in this district 
suspended operations on Dec. 15, the, others which are 
idle going down last Saturday. Whether there will be 
a general resumption after the holidays depends en- 
tirely upon the outlook at that time. An inquiry is 
out for 15,000 tons for first half shipment, which in- 
cludes a great variety of both black and galvanized 
material, and is expected to develop whether the mar- 
ket is well established at current prices. Some of the 
independent companies have taken on some fair-sized 
tonnages in black sheets for first quarter shipment at 
4.35¢c. base. Much of the business upon the books of 
the independents is dead through lack of specifications. 
Prices are given on page 1703. 


Tin Plate.—The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has 
more than 80 per cent of its capacity in operation. 
This is almost double the current average operations of 
the independents, several of whom have suspended for 
the holidays a week earlier than usual, while the few 
which are running are not operating much above 50 
per cent. Demand is slow, as it usually is at this time 
of the year, but all companies have fairly good order 
books and are looking for larger specifications with the 
completion of year end inventories. The market is 
quotable at $7 per base box, Pittsburgh, on either do- 
mestic or export business. 


We now quote tin plate to domestic consumers at $7 per 
base box; and for export, $7 per base box, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Boiler Tubes.—With the independents well caught 
up on such old orders as they had on their bdédks for 
steel tubes and new business extremely slow, little ad- 
vance over the National Tube Co. discounts now are 
being asked or obtained. Public quotations are un- 
changed, but are largely nominal. Mill discounts are 
given on page 1703. Jobbers quote: 


Boiler Tubes 


CharcoallIron Lap Welded Seamless 


1% in. 20c. 
14% in. 19¢. 
Pe Wits kas cndne 27 21c. 21c. 
ee 6 410.65 -- 24% 21¢ 21¢ 
Wa MS 6 -a'v ha weue 28e. 23c. 23c 
214 in. 32 26c. 27%c 
les aw & aad SC 33c. 33c. 
3% in...... 4 6¢ 38c i0c 
Oi MS akin: 0 be oo ee 38c 42c 
Diads 6s usw vue 58 lec. 46 59le 
4% in..... a 66c. ‘ 


Carload lot discounts are given on page 1703 


Skelp.—Though most of the independents continue 
to quote 3c. for steel skelp, either grooved or sheared, 
the only business recently reported was a small tonnage 
of sheared which went at a price of 2.65c. 


Steel Rails.—Fair demand is noted for light sections 
and because of the inability of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
to accept for prompt delivery, the independents are 
getting most of the passing orders. Independent 
makers still are quoting 25 to 45-lb. sections at 3c., as 
compared with the Steel Corporation price of 2.45c. 

We quote 25 to 45-lb. sections from 2.45c., the price of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., to 3c., the price of the independ- 
ent makers rolling from new steel: 16-lb. and 20-lb. se« 
tions are priced 4%c. per 100 lb. higher than the base 
12-lb. and 14-lb. sections, 9c. per 100 Ib. above base and 
8-lb. and 10-lb. sections 13%4c. per 100 lb. above base 


Standard sections, 50 ib. and heavier, are quoted by the 
Carnegie Steel Co. at $45 for Bessemer and $47 for open 
hearth stock and by independent mills from $55 to $65 for 
Bessemer and $57 to $67 for open-hearth rails 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The market is at a standstill 
as far as new business is concerned, but there is no 
evidence of any price cutting in an effort to stimulate 
buying. Indeed, the independent companies are dis- 
posed to curtail production rather than force sales. 
Iron bars are slipping in price in the lack of demand. 
Eastern mills now are quoting common bars at 3.50c., 
Pittsburgh, and Middle Western makers are at 3.25c., 
Chicago, the freight to Pittsburgh being 48c. 

We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 2.35c.; rein- 
forced bars, rolled from billets, at 2.35c., base; common iron 
bars, 3.50c. to 3.63c., delivered Pittsburgh; refined iron bars, 
4.75c. to 5c., in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 

Wire Rods.—Demand is at a standstill and prices 
are indefinite though it is generally accepted that buy- 
ers would have no trouble in buying the base size of 
soft rods from independent makers at the Corporation 
base of $57 Pittsburgh. Both the nonintegrated wire 
products companies and other consumers of rods are 
curtailing operations in keeping with the demand, and 
because of the proximity of the holiday season. Prices 
are given on page 1703. 


sizes 


Iron and Steel Pipe.—Intimations of an early reces- 
sion in the prices of independent manufacturers to the 
Steel Corporation levels persists, but such a step has 
not yet been taken by any of the former and the reports 
probably are based on the fact that new demands are 
not as large and urgent as they were a few months ago, 
while there have been some cancellations, suspensions 
and revisions of orders. Some of the independent com- 
panies are refusing to consider requests for cancella- 
tion, while others are accepting them and applying the 
release tonnages against live orders. All makers have 
full order books and there continues to be a fairly 
good demand for oil country pipe. We note a sale of 
8 miles of 10-in. line pipe and of 10 miles of 8-in. pipe 
by a local independent for early 1921 shipment to Cali- 
fornia. Local jobbers who added $10 a ton to the re- 
sale price when they were obliged to truck so much of 
their tonnage from the mills, have in the past week 
gone back to the old discounts of 46% and 49% per 
cent discount on steel pipe. Effective Dec. 15, the 
Reading Iron Co. has issued a new card on wrought 
iron pipe, cutting the discounts on butt weld pipe 9 
points, equivalent to an advance of $18 per ton, and 
reducing the discount of the lap weld sizes 7% points, 
which means an advance in the price of $15 per ton. 
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This revision approximates that made early in the year 
by the A. M. Byers Co. Discounts are given on page 
1703. 

Cut Nails.—Effective Dec. 15, La Belle Iron Works 
has adopted the wire nail classification of extras on 
cut nails. This adds considerably to the cost, but is 
compensated for in part by a reduction of $5 per ton 
in the base price to 5.75c. base, Wheeling, for carloads 
and 6c. for less than carloads. The new card is the 
same as that adopted, as of Oct. 15, by Reading Iron 
Works, which was printed in THE IRON AGE Nov. 18, 
page 1335. The latter company is quoting cut nails at 
6c. base, f.o.b. Birdsboro and Pottstown, Pa., in car- 
loads, and 6.25c. for less than carloads. Almost no de- 
mand exists at the present time for this product. 


Old Material_—The consuming demand for scrap 
iron and steel having come to a standstill as a result 
of the steady curtailment of independent steel works 
operations, practically the only market that exists is 
that provided by dealers who are buying and laying the 
material on the yards. This condition necessitates a 
fresh cut in prices, as dealers in making purchases are 
obliged to figure in costs of unloading and the tying 
up of considerable sums of money until the demand 
again improves. Practically every grade traded in is 
affected by the revision but it must be understood that 
the new prices are dealers’ buying prices and are well 
below what melters would be able to secure tonnages 
for if they were in the market. A condition very simi- 
lar to that of the early part of 1919, following the sign- 
ing of the armistice, exists, the only difference being 
that there are no heavy stocks of war material which 
at that time were coming on the market. The drop in 
prices as compared with those of a week ago runs any- 
where from $1 to as much as $7 or $8 per ton. Heavy 
melting steel now is quoted at about one-half the price 
which ruled when the Carnegie Steel Co. came into the 
market in the early fal] and bought about 150,000 tons 
of this and other open hearth grades. 

We now quote for delivery to dealers’ yards in the Pitts 


burgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh freight rate 
as follows: 
Heavy melting steel, Steubenville, 
Follansbee, Brackeridge Monessen, 
Midland and Pittsburgh $15.00 to $16.00 
No. 1 cast, cupola size 25.00 to 26.00 


Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 
ridge, Ohio; Cumberland, Md.; 
Parkersburg and Huntington, W 
\ Franklin, Pa., and Pittsburgh 17.00 to 8.00 
Compressed sheet steel ‘ ‘ . 18.00to 14.00 
Bundled sheet ides and ends, f.o.b 
msumers’ mills, Pittsburgh dist 11.60 to 12.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers 15.50to 16.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs 16.00 to 17.00 
Railroad grate bar 17.00 to 18.00 
Low phosphorous melting stock, bloom 
nd billet ends, heavy plates 4-in 
ind heavier , 24.00 to 25.00 
I road malleabl 17.00 to 18.00 
I car axies S8.00to 39.00 
I ymotir xles te 35.00 to 36.00 
Stee] ur axle 22.00to 23.00 
C t ron wheels "7 00 to 278.00 
Ro 1 teel wheels 15.50to 16.50 
Machin hop turni 19.00 to 160.50 
Sheet bar crop ends t rigin 16.00 to 17.00 
Heavy steel] axle turnings 15.900 to 16.00 
Shor hoveling turning 13.00 to 14.00 
Hea\ breakable cast °0.00to 21.00 
Stove plate 17.90 to 18.00 
Cast iron borings 132.00 to 14.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 17.00 to 18.00 


Coke.—The spot market in bee hive oven coke to-day 
is being created by offerings either of stranded ship- 
ments or tonnages loaded upon cars laying yet at the 
ovens. Some very low prices have been named against 
these tonnages in an effort to clean them up, sales be- 
ing reported as low as $5 per net ton at oven on either 
furnace or foundry grade. Such sales, however, usually 
are followed by putting down of the ovens of operators 
making the sales. It is reported that less than half of 
the merchant ovens in the Connellsville district now are 
in production as it is claimed that $6, which is as high 
as any sales of furnace coke could be made to-day, and 
$7, which represents the average price idea of the con- 
sumers of foundry fuel, are unprofitable on to-day’s 
costs. The coal market is weak, however, and in view 
of the fact that any reductions that are made in wages 
in the iron and steel industry will be followed by a cut 
in the Connellsville district, the outlook is for lower 
rather than higher coke prices. By-product coal is be- 
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ing offered at $3.50 at mines and on the basis of 1% 
tons of coal to a ton of coke, plus a conversion charge 
of $1, would mean $6.25 coke. But the cost of produc- 
ing a ton of coal in the Connellsville region at present 
does not exceed $2:65 per ton, and that would mean 
about $5 as the preducing cost of a ton of coke. . Noth- 
ing has been donesin first half tonnages of either fur- 
nace or foundry grade in the past week. Makers of 
foundry coke have been quoting such tonnages at $8.50 
to $10 per net ton oven, but the response has been 
feeble. Such first half business as has been done in 
furnace grade has been on a ratio of 5 to 1 on Valley 
basic pig iron. We note a sale of 100 cars of furnace 
grade for immediate delivery at $5.50. The market on 
this grade now is quotable on spot tonnages at $5.50 to 
$6. A range of $6.50 to $7 is about as near as the 
market can be appraised on spot foundry coke on the 
sales that are taking place. 


Pacific Coast Steel Co. Extensions 


The Pacific Coast Steel Co., Alaska Building, 
Seattle, Wash., and operating an open hearth steel 
plant and finishing mills at Youngstown, near that 
city, is making some changes and additions to its works 
which will give a larger finished output, and also a 
larger range of sizes in finished steel products. The 
company has just built a new steel building, 88 x 420 
ft., in which it will place its former 16-in. roughing 
and 12-in. finishing mills, which are to be rearranged 
into combination mills operating in tandem, and which 
will be driven by an 800 hp. Crocker-Wheeler motor. 
Two finishing sets of the 12-in. mill will be independ- 
ently driven by a 300 hp. Westinghouse motor at 
variable speed, and these finishing sets will be equipped 
with automatic hot beds, and also with dividing shear 
located between the 16-in. roughing and the 12-in. 
finishing mills. In the space formerly occupied by the 
12-in. mill will be installed a 10-in. mill with 14-in. 
roughing mill, equipped with two stands of 8-in. rolls 
independently driven, and on which will be rolled the 
smaller sizes of bars and shapes made by the company. 
On these small mills, the company will be able to roll 
rounds and squares down to, and including, %4-in., light 
bands and small shapes. The new 10 and 8-in. com- 
bination mill will replace a former 9-in. mill on which 
iron bars were rolled. In connection with a present 
22-in. mill, will be installed a universal train on which 
plates up to 20 in. wide will be rolled. 

The products of the company consist of open hearth 
billets, sheet bars, ship channels up to 8-in., beams and 
channels up to 8-in., merchant steel bars, and the 
smaller sizes of shapes. When operating at maximum 
capacity, the plant can turn out about 10,000 tons per 
month. In its open hearth steel plant, the concern has 
four 40-ton furnaces, in which scrap and pig iron are 
used, the pig iron being obtained from the East and 
also from China, the latter when conditions are favor- 
able. The company expects to complete the changes 
and the installation of all new equipment early in 
January. 

The Pacific Coast Steel Co. also operates an open 
hearth steel plant and finishing mills at San Francisco, 
the open hearth works containing four 40-ton and two 
25-ton furnaces, also 9, 10 and 18-in. finishing mills. 
In its open hearth furnaces, scrap and pig iron are 
used, the pig iron coming from the East, and occa- 
sionally from China. The output consists of billets 
and sheet bars, and a full line of shapes, the capacity 
being about 10,000 tons per month. 

The officials of the Pacific Coast Steel Co. are E. M. 
Wilson, president; William Pigott and D. E. Mc- 
Loughlin, vice-presidents; W. S. Burt, secretary and 
treasurer. C. P. Burgess is general manager of the 
San Francisco unit, and T. S. Clingan of the Seattle 
unit. 


Jacob Scholer and Thomas H. Matters, Jr., have 
been appointed receivers for the Emerson Phonograph 
Co., 206 Fifth Avenue, New York, manufacturer of 
talking machines, parts, etc., in $25,000 bond. The com- 
pany’s assets are said to be in excess of $1,200,000, with 
liabilities of about $1,000,000. 
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British Iron ang Steel Market 


~ ae 
Large Canadian Tin Platé: Contract Under Nego- 
tiation—Belgian Competition Keen 
(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Dec. 20. 

Deliveries of Cleveland pig iron are hampered by 
the shortage of cars; otherwise the position and prices 
are unchanged. Makers of east coast Hematite are 
quoting forward delivery at current prices but inquiry 
is only small. The west coast Hematite market is 
easier. 

The market for foreign ore is quiet and freight rates 
are easier, with the sellers of the best rubio ore at 49s. 
to 50c., ex ship, tees. 

The price of ferromanganese is officially reduced to 
£32 per ton for the home trade and £33 for export. 

The prices of ship plates, boiler plates, and steel 
hoops have been reduced, but there is little general 
business moving. 

Belgian competition is keen, billets being offered at 
£10 5s.; bars, angles, tees, beams and channels at £13 
10s.; sheets, basis of £25 10s.; plates, 3/16 in. and up- 
ward at £18, all f.o.b. Antwerp. 

The German Government has placed an embargo on 
cars, keeping all these for the coal trade and thus de- 
laying steel deliveries which are consequently indefinite. 

The tin plate market is generally idle but a large 
Canadian contract is being negotiated with Welsh 
makers. Workers have agreed on the fixing of wages 
on the sliding scale but the basis is to be arranged on 
the selling price of tin plates instead of tin plate bars 
and a further meeting is to be held. The galvanized 
sheet market is weak. 

We quote per gross ton except where otherwise 
stated, f. o. b. maker’s works, with American equiva- 
lent figured at $3.53 for £1, as follows: 


IN ig oa hs arg alt £24 10to £28 0 $86.48 to $98.84 
Boiler plates a she Oto 33 O 109.43 to 116.49 
ES ae s Siaig : cine ae) B26 2 6S $8.25 to 95.31 
Channels ; tcseasce oe wee 26 5 85.60 to 92.66 
3eams . seer iehace - 24 Oto 26 90 84.72to 91.78 
Round bars, % to 3 in... 26 10to 29 10 93.54 to 104.13 
Rails, 60 lb. and up...... 25 Oto 27 0O 88.25to 95.31 
Py, pas «san seas oa sce Be 1680 36 20 54.71 to 58.24 
Sheet and tin plate bars 

SUE. ne ban on hehe eee 16 Oto 17 10 56.48 to 61.77 
Galvanized sheets, 24 g.. 30 Oto 32 0 105.90 to 112.96 
Black sheets, 24 g..... . 34 10 121.78 
Tin plate base box....... 1 16 6.35 
eo ee . ae. 95.31 
Cleveland basic iron..... 11 15 41.47 
West Coast hematite..... 13 15 48.53 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry.. 12 7% 43.66 
Ferromanganese ...... 32 Oto 33 O 112.96 to 116.49 
RE es ad nce ee is ee Sioa 3 2% 11.07 





October Rail Earnings Slightly Higher 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 21.—Final complete figures on 
railway earnings for October show that the net railway 
operating income for 203 Class 1 railroads was $91,- 
761,090, which is approximately $20,674,000, or 18 
per cent below the amount expected to be earned on 
the increased freight and passenger rates. On the 
basis of the October earnings the annual return on the 
value of the railroad properties would be 4.9 per cent. 
This is an increase of three-fourths of 1 per cent over 
that for September. The net railway operating income 
in every district fell below a 6 per cent basis, the 
Eastern district being 29.7 per cent short, the Southern 
district 16 per cent, and the Western district 9.2 per 
cent. 


Large Stock Dividend 


The McKeesport Tin Plate Co., McKeesport, Pa., 
his increased its capitalization from $3,000,000 to 
$10,000,000, the increase to be disbursed in the form of 
a stock dividend to stockholders of record Dec. 23. 


The U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper Co., 80 


Lafayette Street, New York, has increased its capital 
from $2,500,000 to $10,000,000. 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, Dec. 21. 

Further adjustments in prices are being made, 
although with less rapidity than heretofore. The lead- 
ing producer of cast iron pipe has reduced prices $19 
a ton or 25 per cent. More independents have met the 
prices of the leading wire maker. Although the mar- 
ket levels of bar iron, rail carbon steel bars and pig 
iron are unstable, a further settling of prices has 
apparently taken place. Scrap has again declined. 

Buying is limited, but a few good-sized inquiries 
have appeared to break the monotony of a dull market. 
The Louisville & Nashville, which recently bought 2000 
hopper cars, is now asking for figures on 2700 miscel- 
laneous cars which will require about 14,000 tons of 
plates, shapes and bars. A large local melter is in the 
market for 3500 tons of foundry and malleable pig iron 
for January delivery. The New York Central has 
contracted for 15,000 tons of rails in addition to its 
earlier purchase for 1921 and the Santa Fe is inquiring 
for additional tonnage. 

The Inland Steel Co., finding that operation on a 
three-shift basis at a higher hourly wage did not in- 
crease the efficiency of the workman sufficiently to keep 
costs close to those of competing companies, will return 
to the two-shift basis, effective Jan. 1. 

Production in this section is steadily being curtailed. 
The foremost independent has all of its capacity idle 
except its blast furnaces and sheet mills. The Mark 
blast furnace of the Steel & Tube Co. of America has 
been put out and local bar iron mills are running short 
of work. Otherwise the situation is unchanged, the 
Illinois Steel Co. being on an 87 per cent operating 
basis and the Wisconsin Steel Co. on a 90 per cent basis. 

Pig Iron.—A large local melter is expected to close 
to-morrow 6n 500 tons of malleable and 3000 tons of 
foundry for January shipment. The prices at which this 
business will be taken will serve to establish a more 
definite market level. At the time of writing the 
paucity of transactions and the diversity of quotations 
reported make it difficult to name ruling prices. Fre- 
quently a tonnage of resale material will change hands 
at a very low figure, and yet when buyers later at- 
tempt to secure the same iron for that price they are 
disappointed. For example, 1300 tons of resale char- 
coal was sold at $37, f.o.b. a Michigan foundry, but no 
further resale material seems to be available at that 
price. Similarly, a lot of higher silicon Southern foun- 
dry was sold at slightly less than $31 base, Birming- 
ham. A melter in a neighboring State purchased 700 
tons of Northern No. 1 foundry at $37, delivered, which 
netted the seller, after deducting a large freight, about 
$26.50 base, for No. 2 material. Southern furnace 
prices are substantially the same as a week ago, 
although a small Southern producer has offered a ton- 
nage of foundry, 3.25 per cent silicon and over at $32 
base, Birmingham. Although the aforementioned prices 
may indicate what the market will be in a few weeks, 
they can hardly be regarded as establishing present 
ruling quotations and are to be considered in the light 
of exceptions. Silvery has suffered another slump, 
and is now available at from $47.53 to $50.53, delivered 
Chicago. At least one charcoal producer is now quoting 
$45, furnace, and resale can be had for $5 less. 

The following quotations are for iron delivered at con 
sumers’ yards except those for Northern foundry, malleable 
and steel-making irons, including low phosphorus, which are 


f.o.b. furnace and do not include a switching charge aver- 
aging 70c. per ton 


Lake Superior charcoal, averaging sil 
1.50 1921 delivery (producers’ price 


ol ee a ee $48.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, prompt ship 

OE CHOMRIR) ccc ccc wccccs $3.50 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.$35.25 to 37.25 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2, sil 

Se Ra a oe ws. c eee 4.00 to 36.00 
Northern high phos. ..........- . 384.00to 36.00 
Southern coke. No. 1 foundry and No 

5 eee, O.. S.76 WO SB. 26 i ca cccess $3.67 to 46.67 
Southern coke, No. 2 foudry, sil : 

eee ORAL UD i oes « weten ene rea ’ $1.92to 44.92 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 10.67to 43.67 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil.......... 34.50to 36.50 
Peer EP eer rere. 34.00 to 36.00 
Low phos. Eastern furnace (copper 

Ol ES errr ree Ha 00 to 49.00 


i 
Silvery, 7 per cent ...... 7.53 to 50.53 
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Ferroalloys.—Several hundred tons of resale ferro- 
manganese, said to have originated in the Far East, 


has been offered at $110, delivered. The market is 
quiet in all the ferroalloys. 
We quote 75 to 80 per cent ferromanganese, resale, $110 


to $120, delivered 50 per cent ferrosilicon at $80 to $85 
delivered spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, resale, $50 to $55 
f.o.b. shipping point 


Rails and Track Supplies—The New York Central 
has placed a contract with the local mill for 15,000 
tons of rails for 1921 in addition to the tonnage pre- 
viously ordered. The Santa Fe also wishes to add to its 
1921 tonnage. There are a few inquiries for track sup- 
plies, among them 10,000 kegs of track spikes wanted 
by the Burlington. 


Standard Bessemer rails, $45 to $55 open-hearth rails, 
$47 to $57 Light rails, 2.45¢e. to %& f.o.b. makers’ mills 

Standard railroad spikes, 3.65« Pittsburgh Track bolts 
vith square nuts, 4.60« Pittsburgh Steel tie plates, 3 
ind steel angle bars, 2.75« Pittsburgh and Chicago tie 
plates, iron (nominal), 3.75c. f.o.b. makers’ mills 


Bars.—There are signs of a revival of highway con- 
struction in this section which is expected to bring out 
a fair demand for reinforcing bars for concrete bridges 
and culverts. Generally speaking, the market is quiet. 
All of the hard steel bar mills are inactive and owing 
to the paucity of business, it is difficult to ascertain 
prices at which business would be accepted. Nominally, 


at least, quotations have settled to a range from 2.60c. 


to 2.75c., mill, and as low as 2.50c. has been named. 
Bar iron production is steadily diminishing. Whereas 
a few months ago light sections were in much greater 
demand than the heavier sizes, the opposite is true 
now, most of the remaining business on the books 
being in the larger sections. The explanation seems to 
lie in the fact that ‘bar iron was substituted for mild 
steel bars when light sections of the latter commodity 
were practically unobtainable. Bar iron prices have 
not settled down to a stable basis. Three cents, Pitts- 
burgh, or 3.38c., Chicago, has been more commonly 
quoted of late, although 3.25c. Chicago, and 3.50c. are 
also reported. 


Mill prices are Mild steel bars, 2.35« Pittsburgh, taking 
i freight of 3« per 100 Ib common bar iron, 3.25c. to 
Oe (nominal), Chicago: rail carbon, 2.60¢c. to 2.75e. mill 
Jobbers quote 3.48c. for steel bars out of warehouse 
The warehouse quotation on cold rolled steel bars is 5.25c 
for rounds and 5.75« for flats, squares and hexagons, an 
extra of 1h per 100 lb. applying to orders exceeding 1000 


ib. and under 2000 Ib. and an extra 35c. on orders up to 1060 
Ib Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel bars 
at 3.48« base 


Structural Material_—In the absence of any increase 
in building activity, the demand for structural shapes 
is still at a low ebb. A. Bolters’ Sons, Chicago, will 
fabricate 254 tons for a boiler house to be erected by 
the Illinois Malleable Iron Co., Chicago. The Midwest 
Steel & Iron Co., Denver, will furnish 123 tons for the 
Morey Junior High School in that city. The Leonard 
Construction Co., Chicago, is receiving quotations on 
108 tons of structural steel work for the Sinclair Re- 
fining Co., Coffeyville, Kan. 


The mill quotation is 2.45c., Pittsburgh, which takes 
i freight rate of 38c. per 100 Ib. for Chicago delivery Job- 
bers quote 3.58c. for materials out of warehouse 


Plates.—Interest is centered in an inquiry by the 
Louisville & Nashville, which does not call for 2500 
hopper cars as first reported but for 2000 box, 300 coke, 
100 stock, and 300 low side gondola cars. The steel 
required for this equipment will aggregate about 14,000 
tons. The inquiry of the Duluth shipbuilder for 1800 
tons of plates, shapes and bars is still pending. On 
the whole, the plate market is quiet. 

Pittsburgh, the freight to 


? 


Jobbers quote 3.78 for 


The mill 
Chicago bein 
plates out of stock 


quotation is 2.65« 


gw 38 per 100 Ib 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The leading producer has reduced 
its quotations $19 a ton, or 25 per cent, making its 
base price for 6-in. class B water pipe $55, Birming- 
ham. It has also made a cut of 20 per cent on standard 
water pipe fittings, for sizes 6 in. to 24 in., making the 
base price $120, Birmingham. The reductions are sub- 
stantial, and were predicated on a further recession in 
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pig iron prices. The size of the cut is expected to 
impress buyers and to bring out much postponed work. 

We quote per net ton f.o.b. Chicago, ex-war tax as fol- 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $69.10; 6-in. and above, $64.10; 
class A and gas pipe, $4 extra. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Slack business has made competi- 
tion keener and in some instances producers have 
quoted under the prices which were adopted rather gen- 
erally a few weeks ago and which themselves repre- 
sented a sharp reduction from previous quotations. 
For manufacturers’ prices, see finished iron and steel, 
f.o/b. Pittsburgh, page 1703. 
rivets, 
off ; 
off ; 


Jobbers quote structural rivets, 5.08c.; boiler 


5.18¢c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 40 per cent 
larger sizes 30 off carriage bolts up to *% x 6 in., 25 
larger sizes, 25 off; hot pressed nuts, square tapped and 
hexagon tapped, 35 off; blank nuts, 85 off; coach or lag 
screws, gimlet points, square heads, 45 per cent off. Quantity 
extras are unchanged. 

Warehouse Prices.—Cold-rolled strip steel, which 
was recently reduced from $10.35 per 100 lb. to $8.90, 
as reported in the issue of Dec. 9, has been marked 
down again to $8.15. 


Sheets.—While the demand is subnormal, a fair 
amount of business is still being booked, principally in 
galvanized. Inquiries which have been received of late 
from Western States, among them Iowa and Minne- 
sota, indicate that a revival of road building is in sight. 
Highway appropriations for 1920 were not spent be- 
cause of high labor and material costs and with those 
conditions changed it is probable that much postponed 
work will be done. For road culverts, a considerable 
quantity of light gage sheets, usually galvanized, will 
be required. All of the sheet mills of the local inde- 
pendents are operating, whereas its other mills are now 
idle. 

Mill quotations are 4.35c. for No. 28 black; 3.55c. for 
No. 10 blue annealed, and 5.70c. for No. 28 galvanized, these 
all being Pittsburgh prices, subject to a freight to Chicago 
of 38c. per 100 Ib. 

Jobbers quote: 


annealed, 4.68c. ; 


nized, 7.35c, 


Chicago delivery out of stock, No. 10 blue 
No. 28 black, 5.78c. to 6c.; No. 28 galva- 


Wire Products.—All of the Western independents 
are now meeting the prices of the leading interest. 
Although there is still a substantial demand for wire 
nails, the market is notably quieter. For mill prices, 
see finished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 1703. 


Old Material.—Except for the sale of a carload here 
and there, the market is devoid of buying by consumers 
and prices continue to sag. Although quotations are 
hardly more than nominal, No. 1 cast is notably weak 
and is generally quoted below stove plate, an unusual 
situation. Raiiroad lists are less numerous, 3000 tons 
being offered by the Rock Island and 2200 tons by the 
Santa Fe. 





Per Gross Ton 


Iron rails $24.00 to $24.50 
Relaying rails 10.00 to 45.00 
Car wheels .. : 22.00to 23.00 
Steel rails, rerolling 16.00 to 16.50 
Steel rails, less than 8 ft 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy melting steel... 15.50to 16.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 15.50 to 16.00 
Shoveling stee] s 5 15.00 to 15.50 
Low phos. heavy melting steel 18.50 to 19.00 
Drop forge flashings. 12.00to 12.50 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars. 25.00 to 25.50 
Steel angle bars aoe 15.00 to 15.50 
Iron arch bars and transom 28.00 to 28.50 
Iron car axles..... ‘ 32.50 to 33.00 
Steel car axles.. 17.00 to 17.50 
No. i busheling 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 busheling ; 9.00 to 9.50 
eee eee 13.50 to 14.00 
Pipes and flues.. » 10.00 to 10.50 
No, 1 railroad wrought 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought 13.50 to 14.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers 15.00 to 15.50 
Coil springs : 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 cast 17.50 to 18.00 
Low phos. punchings. 16.00 to 16.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth... 11.50 to 12.50 
Machine shop turnings 7.50to 8.00 
Cast borings . 950to 10.00 
Stove plate ' . 20.00to 20.50 
CR RE we oes pees beens eee Ba.e0 
Brake shoes Bega eg a ae ie as 11.00 to 11.50 
Railroad malleable ae ; .. 14.50to 15.00 
Agricultural malleable .... ; ... 14.50to 15.00 
Country mixed ....+s6. 10.00 to 10.50 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 21. 

Iron Ore.—The Lake Superior iron ore mining com- 
panies have completed and sent to Washington their 
bill of complaint against the Northern ore carrying 
railroads which is to be filed this week with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and in which the commis- 
sion is asked to reduce the rates for carrying ore from 
the mines to the upper lake ports placed in effect June, 
1918. [Details will be found in Washington corre- 
spondence elsewhere in this issue. ] 


Pig Iron.—There is more inquiry than for many 
weeks, as some consumers are beginning to take an in- 
terest in first half iron. However, the volume of sales 
shows little change. Activity is confined entirely to 
foundry grades. One Valley furnace reports the sale 
of a 500-ton lot of foundry iron for early shipment and 
made a few other small lot sales. Orders taken by 
other producers during the week were limited to a few 
carlots. Buyers even of carlots seem to shop around 
and delay purchases as long as possible in order to get 
bottom prices. New inquiries include one from a Michi- 
gan agricultural implement manufacturer for 750 tons 
of No. 1 foundry iron for the second quarter, and one 
from a Michigan jobbing foundry for 1000 tons of No. 
2 iron for the first half. Prices on foundry iron have 
settled down to a $35 base for No. 2, which is now the 
usual quotation by both Lake and Valley furnaces. This 
is $1 a ton lower than some of the furnaces were quot- 
ing a week ago. Resale foundry iron is still being of- 
fered at $32 to $34. Some of the producers believe 
there will be little resale iron on the market after Jan. 
1, as sellers will attempt to get rid of their surplus 
iron this year in order to charge off their losses on 
their income tax schedules. The Ford Motor Co., De- 
troit, is reported to have declined to accept a $30 price 
for several thousand tons of foundry iron offered it by 
a broker. However, the Ford company has named this 
price in at least one case to a foundry which will supply 
it with castings. The Ford company fixed 4%c. per lb. 
as the price for fly-wheel castings, this price being 
based on $30 pig iron which the Ford company agreed 
to supply at that price and a contract on this basis is 
understood to have been closed with a northern Ohio 
foundry. Resale low phos iron is being offered at $45 
and some resale 50 per cent ferrosilicon is on the 
market at $75. 
based on the 


charge for 
$3.36 


delivered Cleveland as follows, 
new freight rates, these being a 56c. switching 
local iron, a $1.96 freight rate from Valley points, a 
rate from Jackson and $6.67 from Birmingham: 


We quote 


Re ee ee ee re ee yer ee $34.96 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. .$33.96 to 35.96 
Southern {Gy., 2.29 €0. 3.70.6. ssc cee. 44.67 to 46.67 
Ohio silvery, sil. 8 per cent......... 53.36 to 58.36 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace.. 50.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Plant operations in this 
territory have almost reached a standstill outside of 
the local plants of the American Steel & Wire Co. 
Five Cleveland steel plants and rolling mills and three 
northern Ohio steel plants are completely shut down. 
The Otis Steel Co. is still operating its Lakeside works, 
but is running its Riverside plant at only 20 per cent 
of capacity and expects to blow out a blast furnace 
in a few days. The McKinney Steel Co. will probably 
blow out another blast furnace. When plants resume 
operations will depend on conditions after the holidays. 
There is some talk of wage reductions, but if there are 
any readjustments, these will probably not be decided 
upon until plants are ready to resume. The demand in 
all finished lines is very limited in volume and is con- 
fined to small orders for early requirements. Ap- 
parently all mills are meeting the Steel Corporation’s 
prices on steel bars, plates and structural material. 
Some small lot orders of plates for prompt shipment 
are being booked by independent mills at 2.65c., which 
price is being adhered to by sellers in this territory. 
The only structural work placed during the week is 
80 tons for a new plant for the Hord Color Products 
Co., Sandusky, which went to the Massillon Bridge & 
Structural Co. Re-rolling mills have caught up on 


orders and are now willing to quote 2.35c. on hard steel 
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bars. Some demand has developed for light rails for 
coal mines and one mill has taken several car-lot orders 
at 3.25c. to 3.50c. for shipment from stock, being able 


to get above the Steel Corporation’s price because of 
early delivery. 


Sheets.—Sheet mills are getting a few pick-up 
orders, but consumers are not buying for future re- 
quirements. Independent mills are adhering to the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co.’s prices, but some 
concessions are being offered on warehouse stock. 
With curtailed plant operations, some consumers who 
had few sheets in stock a few months ago now have 
good sized stocks. No inquiry is coming from auto- 
mobile makers for body sheets for next year. Some 
of the mills are still fairly busy on contracts for these 
sheets which will be filled this month. 

Cleveland warehouses quote steel bars at 3.30c. to 3.34c.; 
plates, 3.60c. to 3.64c. and structural material, 3.40c. to 
3.44c.; No. 9 galyanized wire, 4.70c.; No. 9 annealed wire 
4c.; No. 28 black sheets, 5.75c. to 5.90c.: No. 28 galvanized, 
7.25c.; No. 10 blue annealed, 5c. 

Coke.—Some inquiry for foundry coke for the first 
half has sprung up. Several producers are declining to 
quote for that delivery, but are offering to take con- 
tracts based on the market quotations at the time of 
shipment. Prices on standard Connellsville foundry 
coke for early shipment range from $7 to $8.50 per net 
ton. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt and nut manufactur- 
ers report a better volume of orders, but these are for 
small lots to fill in. There has been very little buying 
for the first quarter and no orders of sufficient size to 
test the recently adopted prices. The Louisville & 
Northern Railroad is in the market for 3000 kegs of 
nuts, this being the only good inquiry that has devel- 
oped recently. Sales of rivets are limited to pick-up 
orders. Some shading has developed in rivet prices. 


Old Material.—Prices are still declining on nearly 
all grades. Heavy melting steel has sold as low as 
$14.50 to a dealer, bringing this grade down close to the 
low prices that prevailed in February, 1919, when the 
local market reached $14 on heavy melting steel scrap. 
With no evidence that the bottom has been reached, 
dealers are purchasing little scrap to lay down in their 
yards. Activity is limited almost wholly to a small 
amount of trading in turnings for which there is some 
demand for shipment to blast furnaces. Cleveland and 
Valley mills are taking practically no scrap. Mills still 
have a great deal of high priced material due on old 
contracts. Dealers have purchased scrap to cover these 
_contracts, but cannot move it until mills release ship- 
ping orders. 


Dealers quote delivered at consumers’ yards in Cleveland 
and vicinity, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel. sve eeses oOaeee 00 G10.80 
Steel rails, under 3 ft..... esoee 286.00tO 18.25 
Steel rails, rerolling... . 19.50to 20.00 
meee See Sik de sveeas . 20.00 to 20.50 
BPO: COE GEOG se ccc vccces . 85.00to 36.00 
Low phos. melting scrap 19.00to 20.00 
Cast borings  hthate ea 12.00to 14.00 
Machine shop turnings...... 9.50to 10.50 
Mixed borings and short turnings 12.00 to 14.00 
Short turnings for blast furnaces 12.00to 14.00 
Compressed steel .. ‘ 9.75 to 10.25 
Railroad wrought . 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad malleable 20.00 to 21.00 
Steel axle turnings....... 13 00 to 14.00 
Light bundled sheet stamping 7.00 to 8.00 


Drop forge flashings over 10 ir 9 n0to 10.00 
Drop forge flashings under 10 ir 900 to 10.00 
No. 1 cast 25.00 to 25.50 
No. 1 busheling 11.00 to 12.00 
Railroad grate bars 19.00to 19.50 
Stove plate . ee 19.900 to 19.50 
Cast iron car wheels. 21.00 to 22.00 
Pipes and flues... 9.00to 10.00 


Coal washing and handling machinery of sufficient 
capacity to clean 960 tons of coal per day is to be 
erected next spring at Sutton, Alaska, 55 miles from 
Anchorage, by the Alaskan engineering commission to 
handle coal from the Eska and Chickaloon mines. Bids 
have been asked for the construction of the equipment. 
It is to be delivered ready for shipment to Alaska not 
later than April 15, 1921. The plant will be erected near 
the Eska mine, and about 35 miles from the Chickaloon 
mine, in the Matanuska field. It will be served by, the 


Alaska railway being built by the Government. 
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Boston 


Boston, Dec. 21. 


Pig Iron.—The 2000-ton Crane Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., order was not placed here. It is believed the 
iron was purchased for less than $36, delivered, but 
nothing authentic regarding the sale is obtainable. 
Less resale iron is offered than was the case last week, 
presumably because of the lack of demand. About half 
a dozen cars sold since last reports, No. 2 X and No. 1 X, 
in one instance with manganese around 1.50. Prices 
took a wide range, with $39.75 delivered for No. 2X 
being a fair average, or about $34 furnace base, for 
eastern Pennsylvania and Buffalo. A limited tonnage 
of Buffalo No. 2X, eastern Pennsylvania and Virginia 
at $36 delivered is still available, representing $30.69 
base furnace for eastern Pennsylvania, $29.29 base 
furnace for Buffalo, and $28.17 base furnace for Vir- 
ginia. This price, however, is an exception to the 
general rule. The New England foundry trade has been 
circularized by a New York house offering iron at $30 


furnace, Detroit, shipment during the rest of 1920 
and first quarter, 1921. Sentiment among foufidry own- 
ers is more hopeful, although, generally speaking, 


business is quiet. 
follow: 


Local delivered prices on resale iron 


East Penn., silicon 2.25 to 2.75 $40.31 to $45.31 
East. Penn., silicon 1.75 to 2.2 39.06 to 44.06 
Buffalo, silicon 2.25 to 2.75 71 


37.71 to 41 

36.46 to 40.46 
40.33 to 45.33 
39.08 to 46.33 


Buffalo, silicon 1.75 to 2.25 
Virginia, silicon 2.25 to 2 
Virginia, silicon 1.75 to 2.25 
Alabama, silicon 2.25 to 2.7 417.91 to 49.91 
Alabama, silicon 1.75 to 2.25 46.66 to 48.66 


Coke.—The New England Coal & Coke Co. quotes 


spot foundry coke at $16.70, delivered, where the freight 








does not exceed $3.40, or $10.50 Connellsville base. 
Foundries claim the Providence Gas Co. has offered 


coke on a $10 Connellsville base, but confirmation of 
actual sales is lacking. The recent reduction in spot 
coke prices brought out some increased demand, but 
many foundries are still holding off from placing con- 
tracts, expecting lower prices. 


Finished Materials.—The Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion has sold 10,000 tons 85-lb. and 100-lb. rails to the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, 1921 delivery, and the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co., 10,000 tons, in addition to 6500 tons 
of 85-lb. rails to the Maine Central Railroad. There is 
an inquiry for 350 tons of concrete bars, first quarter, 
1921 delivery, in the market. Forward business other- 
wise is very quiet. Independent mills are not anxious 
for 1921 business, pending developments in the labor 
market. Rumors of a sale of 1000 tons of bars cannot 
be substantiated. One eastern Pennsylvania mill has 
taken on a small tonnage of sheets for first quarter 
delivery. Mills have cancelled a large percentage of the 
1920 deferred shipment tonnage on their books. 
Although going business in structural is quiet, there is 
more sounding out of the market regarding first quar- 
ter, 1921, shipments, and several slightly smaller than 
100-ton lots have been closed recently. The Providence 
Iron & Steel Co. is awarded the structural steel for a 
Providence, R. I., three-story school, and the James H. 
Tower Co., that city, the steel for the new Providence 
Woolworth building. The award of 500 tons for a 
Woonsocket, R. I., mill is expected within a week. The 


prospect for increased bridge work next spring is 
brighter. 

Jobb. now quote: Soft steel bars, $3.70 per 100 Ib 
base: flats, $4.50 to $4.85; concrete bars, $4 to $4.25; tire 
steel, $5 to $5.50; spring steel, open hearth, $8.50; crucible 
$14 teel band 4 ¢ to $6.2 steel hoop $6 toe calk 
steel $7 Id rolled steel. $ i to $9.50 tructura $3.70 
to $5.50 plates, $4 to $4.40 No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
$3 60: No. 28 black sheets, $8.15; No. 28 galvanized sheets 
$9.50: refined iron, $4.65 to $5.65: best refined, $5.50; Wayne, 
$8.50: band iron, $4.65; hoop iron, $6; Norway, $15 


Warehouse Business.—No improvement in the demand 
for iron and steel is noted and there has been a con- 
siderable increase in warehouse stocks since last reports. 
One concern has averaged about six cars per day un- 
loadings. All firms now appear over-supplied, and a 
large tonnage of bars, etc., is offered by brokers who 
are acting largely for manufacturing enterprises. 
Prices on iron and steel are reported as steady and un- 
changed. 
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Sand.—The customary. December advance in prices 
for molding sand has not been made, the market on 
seaboard product remaining at $3 per ton, f.o.b. shipping 
point. New England foundries as a whole have enough 


sand on hand to carry them well into the second 
quarter, 1921. 


Old Material.—The bottom of the cast market ap- 
parently has reached a resting place, temporarily, at 
least. Dealers are stocking No. 1 cast rather than sell 
it for less than $30 delivered. This attitude has a senti- 
mental effect on the stove plate market. At the moment, 
however, foundries show little interest in cast and stove 
plate at any price. Heavy melting steel is easier, and 
the same can be said of blast furnace borings and turn- 
ings, forged scrap and bundled skeleton, prices declining 
under their own weight rather than because of. in- 
creased offerings. Odd tonnages of various metals are 
being taken to complete old Pennsylvania mill contracts, 
and a small lot of relaying rails sold at 2%c. per lb., 
f.o.b. Boston. The Boston & Albany Railroad this week 
sold fifteen cars miscellaneous scrap at ruling market 
prices. Local yard prices on old material follow: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel .. .$10.00 to $11.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought. 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 1 yard wrought 16.00 to 17.00 
Wrought pipe (1-in. in length, over 

2 ft. long) . 9.50to 10.50 
Machine shop turnings ee 9.50to 10.00 
(ast iron borings, rolling mill 10.00 to 11.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical ; 11.00 to 12.00 
Heavy axle turnings..... : 9.50 to 10.00 
Blast furnace borings and turnings 8.00 to 8.50 
Forged scrap . 9.00 to 9.50 
Bundled skeleton 9.00 to 9.50 
Street car axles, steel 20.00 to 21.00 
Car wheels "29. 00to 30.00 
Machinery cast 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 2 cast 24.00 to 26.00 
Stove plate 19.00 to 20.00 
Railroad malleable 19.00 to 20.00 
Rerolling rails . 18.00 to 19.00 

Bi ° 
irmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 20. 

Pig Iron.—The Birmingham iron market has been 
as near nil as possible to conceive. The only scratch 
on the order books of the merchant furnaces has been 
a car lot here and there, the prevailing prices being 
$38. The report of a current sale of 8000 tons of foun- 
dry to the U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. by the 
Tennessee company at $38 for first quarter delivery 
is not confirmed. This sale may, however, date back 
several weeks to that time when the Tennessee com- 
pany and the Gulf States Steel Co., then running on 
foundry, sold round tonnages at $38, the large pipe 
makers being the principal takers. Merchant furnace 
operators are admittedly up in the air as to what the 
base will be. They would be glad to have it fixed at 
$38, but the inquiry does not suggest what the trade 
would be willing to pay as a starter. The one strong 
point is the small stock accumulation on Dec. 1 of only 
90,000 tons of foundry. With so many merchant fur- 
naces out of blast, a real buying movement would find 
precious little to go on. Active Alabama stacks now 
comprise the nine of the Tennessee company, of which 
six are on basic, two on foundry and one on ferroman- 
ganese; four of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. on 
foundry, of which two will be blown out before Jan. 1, 
probably this week; one each of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Alabama Co. and Woodward Iron Co. on foundry; 
one of the Gulf States Steel Co. on basic; one of the 
Shelby Iron Co. on charcoal. The furnaces of the 
Thomas Iron and Central Iron companies, Woodstock 
Iron and Sheffield Iron corporations are down. Three 
of the Woodward company and one Alabama are down. 
The merchant iron production is at the lowest ebb 
since the spring of 1919 and tends even lower. The 
Sheffield Iron Corporation blew out during the week 
just previous to going into the hands of a receiver. 
Operations of the Tennessee company and the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co. are the one bright spot. They are 
at normal and will enter the year at normal, a large 
portion of the product being exported, especially to the 
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Orient, Rotterdam and South America. The Shelby 
Iron Co. has announced a wage reduction of 15 per cent. 
Wage reductions in sanitary pipe shops have been ac- 
cepted philosophically. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district fur- 
naces, the Tennessee company included, as follows: 


~ Sesindry a0: 2.95 8 BBSs. 6 cicciicciacecvess. 6a $38.00 
SING: ip cateein 0 cueialt DR Pb wie eels cee ee ek eee 37.00 
eee rr eer ee ee eee Ore er ee Te 50.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—No new business features the pipe 
market, although some good contracts seem to be in 
the offing. Quotations are not higher than $68 to $70 
base for 6 in. and upwards. The majority of shops 
will close for rest of the year at Christmas. The Stock- 
ham Pipe & Fittings Co. has just completed a ship- 
ment of 1400 pieces of pipe and fittings to Cuba out of 
Mobile. 


Old Material—The scrap market is marking time 
without doing business or making effort to do any pend- 
ing resumption of mill activity. The price list is nom- 
inal. 

We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district yards, 
prices to consumers, as follows: 

Old steel rails.... ; sober nese ee cB e ORO BLE.00 

No. 1 heavy steel 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 1 cast.. : ee ; 27.00 to 28.00 
Car wheels .... vercuns Baeee SO. Eevee 
Tramear wheels 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 1 wrought 21.00 to 22.00 
Stove plate ; . 14.00 to 15.00 
Cast iron borings.... oe 7.00 to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings... —o ; 7.00 to 8.00 


Ft 


Buffalo 


BuFFALO, Dec. 20. 

Pig Iron.—Inquiries are showing some improvement 
but actual sales are still light. Total sales slightly in 
excess of 500 tons of resale foundry were at $34 to 
$35 base price per ton. Five blast furnaces of one 
interest are in full blast with four down. This activity 
is for iron for use within the same mill, and is not for 
sale. One interest quoting $40 is getting no business. 
A rumor that one sale of No. 2 plain was made at $30 
was unconfirmed. The total of all inquiries for the 
week aggregates 3000 tons, but little of this developed 
into the actual order stage. 

We quote f.o.b. Buffalo, as follows: 

No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil.......$37.00 to $38.00 

No, 2X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. 35.25 to 36.25 

No. 2 plain, 1.76 to 2.25 sil....... 34.00 to 35.00 


ee eer canes ; , : 36.00 
Malleable sie a eee hea 35.00 to 36.00 
Lake Superior charcoal ........... 55.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—This market continues 
quiet, with no promise of activity until the holiday 
season is passed. A local steel interest has shut down 
indefinitely. This particular concern is affected by the 
slump in the automobile business. Another interest 
engaged in rail making is working this department prac- 
tically on full time. A desire to reduce existing stocks 
is one reason advanced by a local mill interest for the 
present slump. Where the end of the year inventory 
is in process of preparation, it is desirable that the books 
show as little material on hand as possible. A fabri- 
cator sees no immediate promise before spring, when 
public improvements, which suffered for attention dur- 
ing the war, will be cared for. This same interest said 
the total of four orders received in one day within the 
week aggregated only 15 tons. Reluctance to talk of 
forthcoming wage scales is noted among mill interests. 
It is generally understood, however, that a 15 per cent 
reduction will be made all along the line not only affect- 
ing common labor but salaried employees as well. One 
large steel mill is operating at 75 per cent and another 
at 50 per cent capacity. One extensive user said the 
only work on hand is the public school job on which 
bids will be opened the middle of January. Some im- 
provement is seen in the fact that cancellations have 
ceased. 


We auote prices f.o.b. Buffalo as follows: Structural 
shapes, $3.60: plates, $3.80: plates, No. 8 gage, $4.90; soft 
steel bars and shapes, $3.50; hoops, $4.70; blue annealed 
sheets, No. 10 gage, $5.40: galvanized steel sheets, No. 28 
gage, $8.50; black sheets, No. 28 gage, $7. 


ee Oe 
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Warehouse Business.—Prices have not changed 
within the week. Sales continue on a fair average and 


improvement is looked for to begin after the holiday 
season. 


Old Material.—Not a sale of importance is revealed 
among local dealers. Price reduction has not helped 
in the movement of material and dealers believe the new 
year will be well advanced before any healthy activity 
is noted. One reason users are out of the market at 
this time is because the 1920 inventory has a bearing 
on income tax returns. It is desirable that stocks be 
diminished when the count is made. 


We quote dealers’ asking prices per gross 
falo, as follows: 


Heavy melting steel, regular 


ton, f.o.b. Buf- 


grades.$18.00 to $19.00 


Hydraulic compressed ] 16.00 to 17.00 
Low phos., 0.04 and under... 29.00to 30.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.. ‘ 24.00 to 25.00 
No. 1 machinery cast 30.00 to 31.00 
Iron and steel axles 34.00 to 35.00 
Car wheels ...... aa 30.00 to 31.00 
Railroad malleable 21.00 to 22.00 
Machine-shop turnings 12.00 to 13.00 
Heavy axle turnings 17.00 to 18.00 
Clean cast borings 15.00 to 16.00 
Irom raile ...... ; 27.00 to 28.00 
Locomotive grate bars. 17.00 to 18.00 
Stove plate 20.00 to 21.00 
Wrought pipe ‘ 14.00 to 15.00 
No. 1 busheling ... , 15.00to 16.00 
Bundled sheet stampings 11.00to 12.00 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 21. 

Pig Iron.—The local market is extremely dull, but 
several inquiries for first half. of next year have ap- 
peared from outside this territory. One of these is 
for 4000 tons of foundry iron from the Chicago district 
and another for 1500 tons from a Michigan melter. The 
inquiry for 2200 tons of foundry and malleable iron 
from a northern Ohio melter, noted last week, has been 
withdrawn, but it is understood that the iron will be 
bought shortly after the first of the year. Furnace 
sales continue light, there being no disposition to com- 
pete with resale prices on the inquiries appearing. An 
exception is noted in the case of a Southern furnace 
which sold a small tonnage of silicon, 2.25 to 2.75, at 
$38.25, Birmingham, or a $37 base. This sale was made 
from yard stock and the furnace being out of blast it 
is said that no more of the iron is available. We note 
a sale of 200 tons of low phosphorus iron from a South- 
ern furnace, price not stated. Two cars of resale mal- 
leable have been disposed of at $33, Northern furnace. 
Carload lots of resale iron at a wide range of prices 
represent the market activity at the present time and 
while not much change is looked for during the remain- 
der of the year, some bying is expected after Jan. 1. 
The Portsmouth stack went out during the week, leav- 
ing five furnaces blowing in southern Ohio. In Ten- 
nessee only one furnace is reported in blast. 


Based on freight rates of $4.50 from Birmingham and 
$2.52 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati 


Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base 

, ) ond ‘ jae $38.50 to $42.50 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No a a. 

o-  asicin ea a gatonetees in 39.75 to 41.7 
Ohio silvery. 8 per cent sil ‘ 52.52to 57.52 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 4 es 

(No. 2) ree 4 34.52 to di.nZ 
Basic northern a 35 D2 to 37 52 
Malleable (nominal) S8.52to 40.52 


Finished Material—Some of the smaller railroad 
and mining companies are inquiring for rails and track 
fastenings for next year, and frog and switch com- 
panies are also renewing their rail contracts for the 
first half of next year. While generally speaking the 
finished material market is quiet, some orders are being 
received, and independent mills that reverted to the 
Industrial Board prices are picking up a fair amount 
of business for immediate needs of consumers in this 
district. This is confined mostly to steel pipe, spikes, 
bolts and nuts and steel bars. The sheet market is 
very quiet, and some manufacturers in this territory 
are asking that shipments be suspended for a time, as 
they now have sufficient stock on hand to last them 
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well into the new year. Some jobbers expect to be in 
the market for sheets about the first of February, as 
they are carrying over a fair tonnage. Rumors of low 
prices are heard, particularly on sheets, but apparently 
there is no foundation for them. A Kentucky producer 
of iron bars has dropped his price from 4c. to 3.50c., 
and the mill is able to make immediate delivery. Most 
of the mills in the southern part of the State will close 
for the holidays, the Andrews Steel Co. and Newport 
Rolling Mills having done so on Saturday, to reopen 
shortly after the New Year. No structural awards 
are reported, though a new theater involving several 
hundred tons is projected, plans for which are being 
prepared by Rapp & Rapp, Chicago. A number of other 
projects are hanging fire. 


Iron and steel bars, 3.5%« base; shapes, 3.68« base 
hoops and bands, 3/16 in. and lighter, 4.28c.; plates, 3.88¢ 
base reinforcing bars, 3.65« cold rolled rounds, 1% in 
ind over, 5.20c.; under 1% in. rounds, and flats, squares and 
hexagons, 5.70 No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.78c. base 
-S-gage black sheets base ; 28-gage galvanized sheets, 7¢ 


base; wire nails, $4 :er keg, base 


Warehouse kbusiness.—Warehouses report business 
quiet. Consumers are ordering on a_ hand-to-mouth 
basis, and it is expected that this condition will be 
maintained until after inventories have been completed. 
Some manufacturers are endeavoring to resell some of 
their stock bought at high prices, but the market is 
so quiet that even these offerings are not causing any 
interest. Warehouse prices on black and galvanized 
sheets are down lc. from those prevailing last week, 
and wire nails have been cut from $4.50 per keg, base, 
to $4. Prices on all other finished steel products re- 


main at the former levels. Jobbers quote out of ware- 
house: 


Coke.—The coke market shows very little change. 
Connellsville furnace coke is offered at $6 and foundry 
at $7.50, ovens. Sales of New River foundry at $12.50 
are reported, $1 under last week. Wise County coke 
remains at $9 to $11. 


Old Material.—The scrap market is dull with prices 
still on the down grade. Dealers have purchased iron 
axles $7 under last week’s prices, and other grades are 
down from $1 to $3. Suspension of shipments has fol- 
lowed reduced operations at many plants in southern 
Ohio. Some dealers are buying lightly for yard stocks, 
but are by no means certain that the market has hit 
the bottom. Prices quoted are more or less nominal. 


We quote dealers’ buving prices 
Per Gross Ton 
fundled sheets $7.50to $8.50 
Old iron rails 16.50to 17.50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up $5.50to 46.50 
Rerolling steel rails 12.50to 13.50 
Heavy melting steel 12.50to 13.50 
Steel rails for melting 12.50to 13.50 
Ca wheels 19.50to 20.50 
Pe Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought 11.50to 12.50 
Cast borings 6.50 to 7.00 
Steel turnings 4.00 to 41.50 
Railroad cast 16.50 to 17.50 
No. 1 machinery 22.50to 23.50 
Burnt scrap & 50 to 9.50 
Iron axles” 23.00 to 23.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 11.90to 12.00 
Pipes ind = flue 7.50 to 5.00 
Malleable cast 19.50 to 11.00 
Railroad tank and sheet 6.50 to ,.00 


St. Louis 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Dec. 20. 


Pig Iron.—The fact that a considerable number of 
melters have more iron than they can use and are 
willing to sell it at a sacrifice to realize the cash, 
together with the presence in the market, according to 
report, of some warrant iron, has evidenced that it is 
not a question of price which is involved in the situa- 
tion, but simply that iron is not wanted at any price. 
Offers are known to have been made in the vicinity of 
$30 per ton, Birmingham, without stirring a ripple on 
the surface of the market. Furnaces are making no 


prices and submission of offers is one of the things 
more notable by absence than by presence in the market. 
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Coke.—Absolutely no business has appeared in coke 
and the prices which have been made in the past stand 
as given in the absence of actual transactions Most 
melters have all and even more than they need and 
the market therefore has no life or signs of life. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—No developments of con- 
sequence appeared in the finished products market dur- 
ing the week and prices showed no change. There was 
no increase of activity in demand, and such features 
as appeared were largely those previously referred to 
involved in the readjustment of specifications and the 
deferment of orders. Movement out of warehouse was 
about as usual. We quote prices for stock out of ware- 
house as follows: 

Soft steel bars, 3.57%c.; iron bars, 3.57%4c.; structural 


material, 3.6 4oc.; tank plates, 3.87%c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 4.77%4c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold-rolled, one 


pass, 6.10c.; No, 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet gage, 7.45c. 

Old Material.—There is so little activity in the scrap 
market that it is practically impossible to establish any 
real quotations, as there are no transactions by which 
to check up the prices. Such material as has been 
offered by the railroads has gone at very low prices 
and chiefly to such dealers as have deliveries to make. 


f.o.b. 
follows: 


We quote dealers’ prices, 
Louis industrial district, as 


consumers’ works, St. 


Per Gross Ton 

oe Be! .... $22.00 to $22.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying rails, standard section, sub- 

ject to inspection ..... an -.. 389.00 to 40.00 
coe OR WEE: on wks eewn' wa heures .. 30.00 to 30.50 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 

Is bin oa 6 a eh oe 14.00 to 14.50 
Heavy shoveling steel : 13.00 to 13.50 
Ordinary shoveling steel ‘ -«- 12.50to 13.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart. 14.00to 14.50 
Ordinary bundled sheet ..... ; . §.00to 8.50 

Per Net Tor 

Heavy axle and tire turnings 8.00 to 8.50 
Iron angle bars ..... 22.00 to 22.50 
Steel angle bars 14.00 to 14.50 
Iron car axles .. ‘ 30.00 to 30.50 
Steel car axles ....... . 20.00 to 20.50 
Wrought arch bars and transoms » 22.00to 22.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.. : . 16.50to 17.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought . 16.00to 16.50 
Railroad springs ... , 350to 14.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles ...... 15.50 to 16.00 
Locomotive tires, 42 inch 1 over, 

smooth inside . 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 dealers’ forgs 11.00 to 11.50 
Cast iron borings & 00 to S50 
No. 1 busheling ....... 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap... ‘ 18.50to 19 00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.. 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad malleable ........ 12.75 to 13.25 
Agricultural malleable ..... 5 ‘ 12.75 to 13.25 
PiIp@s BRE TUOS 66 cies iene ; . 10.50to 1100 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap.. . $00 to 8.50 
Railroad grate bars .... ; 13.00 to 13.50 
Machine shop turnings vr 5.00 to 5.50 
Country mixed scrap ..... es ‘ 9.00 to 9.50 
Uncut railroad mixed scrap.. ; 9.50to 10.00 
Horseshoes en vee ste 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad brake shoes ; 13.00 to 13.50 


New York 
New York, Dec. 21. 

Pig Iron.—The conservative policy of the few buyers 
in the market is illustrated by the action of two com- 
panies which have recently purchased about half of the 
tonnage inquired for—the Crane Co., which, as stated 
last week, bought 1000 tons, after inquiry for 2000, 
and the American Car & Foundry Co., which inquired 
for 2500 tons and bought about half that amount, 
partly foundry and -partly malleable. An inquiry for 
a thousand tons of malleable has been withdrawn. The 
most important inquiry pending is one for 10,000 tons 
from the Lynchburgh Foundry Co., manufacturer of 
cast iron pipe. The firm, which recently sent out a 
circular offering iron from a Detroit furnace on a basis 
of $30, furnace, did not find the market responsive. It 
is extremely difficult to determine prices with any de- 
gree of accuracy, as reports concerning resales indicate 
a wide variation in quotations. The Low Moor Iron 
Co. of Virginia will blow out its Covington furnace 
Dec. 23, and will bank its Low Moor stack for the holi- 
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days, intending to resume early in January. Several 
eastern Pennsylvania furnaces are expecting to blow 
out or be banked within a few days. 


We quote for delivery in the New York district as follows, 
adding to furnace prices $2.52 freight from eastern Penn- 
sylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo and $6.16 from Virginia: 

East. Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25.$39.52 to $40.52 


East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 37.77 to 38.77 
East. Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 36.52 to 37.52 
Daalo, Gil. 1.75 06. B.2b% cisicccvevces 40.46 to 41.46 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 43.91 to 44.91 


Ferroalloys—In the ferromanganese market there 
are inquiries for 300 or 400 tons, the largest involving 
150 tons, all for delivery in the first quarter. Just 
what price this business will bring out is not yet known, 
but it is quite evident that a price equivalent to $125, 
seaboard, could be done, although the quotation of 
American producers is $150, delivered, and the British 
$170, seaboard. It is stated that resale material is 
available as low as $105, but no sales are noted. Spie- 
geleisen 19 to 22 per cent is quoted at $60, furnace, but 
it is understood that $55 could be done, at least on re- 
sale material. There are several inquiries for moder- 
ate amounts in the market. While there is no demand 
for high grade manganese ore the quotation is nominal 
at 40c. per unit, seaboard, and it is believed that 35c. 
could be done. Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, is extremely 
quiet at $80 per ton, delivered. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—With the exception of two 
orders for plates, aggregating over 5000 tons, the local 
steel market has been almost barren of important 
developments. The Texas Co. is believed to have placed 
an order for about 3400 tons of tank plates and the 
American Locomotive Co. is about to close on approxi- 
mately 1800 tons. No quotation of less than 2.65c., 
Pittsburgh, was received. Not much is expected in 
structural steel lines, but it is interesting to note that 
the new Keeler Hotel in Albany, 2400 tons, is up again 
for figures, and new bids have been taken on the Pis- 
cataqua River bridge, 2200 tons. November contracting, 
amounting to 27% per cent of the country’s fabricat- 
ing capacity, includes the large Federal Reserve Bank 
Building in Chicago. The Riter-Conley Co. will supply 
four tanks for the Standard Oil Co. at Baton Rouge, 
taking 1400 tons of steel work. Shipments from the 
Steel Corporation’s Pittsburgh plants are expected to 
reach the normal about Jan. 1, although large numbers 
of cars are said still to be lying idle loaded with coal 
in the Northwest. The betterment expected means 
that definite promises of delivery can thereafter be 
made. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and the 
American Steel & Wire Co. have opened books for 1921 
for the first half or the first quarter, according to the 
nature of the business. Bar iron has sold at 3.45c., 
Pittsburgh, but no prices are quotably lower, though an 
effort is being made to secure plates at 2.50c. in the 
sizes for which there are a maximum number of plate 
mills. A number of rolling mills having completed 
order books have shut down and will remain so until 
the turn of the year. 


We quote for mill shipments. New York, as follows: Soft 
steel bars, 2.73c.; plates, 3.03c.; shapes, 2.83c.; bar iron, 
flats, wider than 6 in., 4.38¢c., with half extras; light rounds, 
squares and flats, 4.88¢c., with full extras, and other sizes, 
3.88e., with half extras. 

Warehouse Business.—Buying from warehouses is 





practically at a standstill. Prices generally are un- 
changed. The present condition is expected by most 
jobbers to continue until about the middle of January. 
Prices of wrought iron and steel pipe are the same. A 
few items of non-ferrous metals, such as tin, zinc, lead 
and solder show a downward tendency. We quote prices 
on page 1722. 


High Speed Steel.—Most high speed stee) producers 
are now operating at a considerably reduced capacity. 
Demand is light, but domestic high speed steel is still 
quoted at 1.25 per lb. for 18 per cent tungsten in small- 
est quantities, but much lower prices are made on 
larger orders, of which there are very few. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—It is too early to expect direct re- 
sults from the drastic iowering of prices announced by 
one maker a week ago, but by next week increased 
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demand is looked for. Makers have not as many orders 
on their books as a year ago when four months’ busi- 
ness was on hand. Manufacturers are taking advantage 
of conditions to overhaul their plants. We quote, f.o.b. 
New York, as follows: 6-in. and larger, $63.30; 4-in., 
$73.30; 3-in., $83.30, with $4 additional for Class A and 
gas pipe. 


_ Old Material—Added to the abnormally quiet con- 
ditions is the regular holiday slackness. Prices are 
still dropping lower. Some claim that present prices 
are largely nominal and say that if any large inquiries 
should develop, scrap could not be obtained at such 
low figures as now prevail; they claim that the present 
low prices have been established by the few dealers 
who are willing to sacrifice in order to turn stock into 
cash. Some pipe has been bought at $15, delivered 
to Lebanon, and some mixed borings and turnings at 
$12, South Bethlehem. One broker makes the formal 
statement: “Mills are shutting down in all directions 
for lack of business or inventory purposes, and it is 
almost impossible to draw any offers.” 


Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting. steel............... $10.50 to $11.50 
De SOE ti Wiis cc ceiccaccecewads 13.50 to 14.00 
Relaying rails, nominal............ 50.00 to 53.00 
ree ee GO cn. Soa ec Raxacnkmewa.t 17.00 to 18.00 
Bre GME DUNS icc vasesrewedaenrs ve .. 32.00 to 33.00 
INO. 2 FRUTORE WFOUMRE 2. nccciccec cc 16.00 to 17.00 
WEOUe IFO CPUOE ook cicetaceecce 10.50 to 11.50 
SU MUNN ral ayia ac ce Se eva: hou ciris ach acs tee 9.00 to 10.00 
No. 1 yard wrought long............ 13.00 to 14.00 
RIE SUNIL.“ daa x oii & ba ecereleca @ alka 5.00 to 6.00 
Cast borings (clean) .......... .. 10.50to 11.50 
Machine-shop turnings ............. 9.50to 10.50 
Mixed borings and turnings... ... $8.00to 9.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam 

not under 2 ft. long)............. 10.00to 11.00 
I al ts ot as eer 'g le arlene 17.00 to 18.00 
Locomotive grate bars ..... weeeee 16.00to 17.00 
Malleable cast (railroad). 13.00 to 14.00 
Old car wheels .......... cece 26.00 7tO 24.00 

Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are 


quoting to local foundries, per gross ton: 
No. 1 machinery cast... 


eases “ $26.00 to $27.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 


materials, etc.) cupola size....... 26.00to 27.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 

CF cle stec awe wn ewh wv eneewerane 19.00 to 20.00 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 21. 

The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. a few days ago 
posted notices at its Johnstown and Coatesville plants 
of a reduction in wages, effective Jan. 1. At Johnstown 
the rate for common labor has been reduced from 44c. 
to 35c. an hour and at Coatesville from 36'%c. to 30c. 
an hour. At Coatesville the further announcement was 
made that time and a half for overtime will be elimi- 
nated. All rates on a tonnage, piece work or hourly 
basis throughout the plants will be based proportion- 
ately on the new rate for common labor. The reductions 
are approximately 20 per cent. It is stated that the 
schedule of salaries for office and other salaried em- 
ployees of the company will be adjusted on “‘an equitable 
basis.” The Lukens Steel Co. at Coatesville announced 
a reduction equivalent to that effective in the Midvale 
plant. It is admitted by other Eastern steel companies 
that corresponding wage reductions are under considera- 
tion and will be put into effect as soon as there is suf- 
ficient work on hand to operate at a fair rate. One plant 
has eliminated time and a half for overtime, but no 
change in its basic wage rate has been made. 

The iron and steel market is almost barren of inter- 
esting developments. The only transaction of impor- 
tance during the week was the sale of 1000 tons of 
plates to the Pennsylvania Railroad. The business was 
taken by Eastern mills at 2.65c., Pittsburgh, but be- 
cause of the fact that the plates are to be shipped to 
Altoona, Pa., the net price to the sellers will be only 
slightly over 2.50c., mill. This gave rise to persistent 
reports that the business had been taken at 2.55c., 
Pittsburgh. With perhaps one or two exceptions the 
independent mills are not going below the prices quoted 
by the Steel Corporation. One of the exceptions seems 
to be galvanized sheets, which are reported to have 
been sold at slightly under 5.70c., Pittsburgh. 


Pig Iron.—Further declines in pig iron prices are 
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noted. Eastern furnaces which were quoting on a basis 
of $35, furnace, for No. 2 plain a week ago are now 
willing to sell at $34, furnace. Resale iron is to be had 
$1 or $2 cheaper. Virginia furnaces nominally quote 
foundry iron at $40, base, but are making few, if any, 
sales in this district. A resale lot of Virginia No. 2X 
iron was sold last week at $42, delivered. Gray forge 
iron has been offered at $35, furnace, by an Eastern 
maker, but no sale resulted. Malleable is obtainable at 
about $37, delivered. A sale of a small lot of copper 
bearing low phosphorus iron was made at $40, furnace. 
Though there have been no sales of standard low phos- 
phorus iron, a leading seller has reduced its nominal 
quotation from $51 to $45, furnace. It is the belief in 
the local trade that most of the resale iron will have 
been withdrawn from the market by the end of the 
year. Annual inventories will then have been completed 
and a prominent reason for much of the reselling will 
have been eliminated. Several Eastern furnaces will go 
out of blast within the next few weeks, during which 
time they will have completed all of the shipments they 
can make. Melters are receiving heavier shipments 
than they require and are refusing to accept the iron 
in many instances. A number of controversies have 
resulted, some of which will ultimately reach the law 
courts. The furnaces take the position that in cases 
where they have held back iron at the request of the 
buyer, and a reasonable period has elapsed since any 
shipments have been made, they have a right now to 
expect the buyers to take in the iron. The Delaware 
River furnace has gone out of blast and the Cranberry 
stack will be blown out soon. 


The following quotations are for iron delivered in con 
sumers’ yards in Philadelphia or vicinity, except those for 
low phosphorus iron, which are f.o.b. furnace 

East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25. .$33.54 to $36.54 

East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil . 34.79 to 37.79 

Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil 41.75 to 45.74 

Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil 42.00 to 46.99 

Basic deliv. Eastern Pa.. - 33.86 

Gray forge on 36.40 

Standard low phos. (f.o.b. furnace) 45.00 

Malleable Sale ~ 37.900 to 39.00 

Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. fur 

nace) P 40.00 


Coke.—Offerings of coke for prompt shipment at 
lower prices are noted. Blast furnace fuel has been 
sold in this district at $5 to $6, Connellsville, and foun- 
dry coke at $7, Connellsville. One leading coke maker 
not in the Connellsville district .is still quoting $10. 


Ferroalloys.—Though the British producers of ferro- 
manganese have reduced their price to $140, Atlantic 
seaboard, no business has resulted. The domestic 
makers nominally quote $150, seaboard, though it is 
admitted that a considerably lower price would be made 
on any attractive business. Aside from an occasional 
carload sale there is no activity. Spiegeleisen is obtain- 
able at $60, furnace. 


Rails.—Independent manufacturers of standard rails 
have reduced their quotations to $47, mill, on open- 
hearth steel, which is on a parity with the quotation of 
the Steel Corporation mills. It is stated that orders 
which have been entered at $57 will be rewritten to the 
new basis. 


Plates.—The Pennsylvania Railroad has placed 
orders for 1000 tons of plates for car repairs with East- 
ern mills. The price was 2.65c., Pittsburgh, but because 
of the fact that the plates are to be shipped to Altoona, 
Pa., the net price at the mills will be only slightly over 
2.50c., mill. This gave rise to reports that the plate 
market had been cut, which local sellers say is not the 
case. Eastern plate mills are doing little or nothing. 
One mill has accumulated enough business to operate 
this week, but has nothing further ahead. The Central 
Iron & Steel Co. at Harrisburg, has shut down until 
after the holidays. We quote plates at 2.65c., base, 
Pittsburgh. 

Structural Material.—The market is exceedingly dull, 
very few new projects being up for bids. Some of the 
fabricators, however, have a fair amount of business on 
hand. We quote plain material at 2.45c., Pittsburgh. 


Bars.—While 3.50c., Pittsburgh, is nominally the 
quotation of leading producers of bar iron, this price 
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has been shaded in several sales. In one or two in- 
stances as low at 3.25c., Pittsburgh, has been quoted. 
Steel bars are quiet and quoted at 2.35c., Pittsburgh. 


Warehouse Business.—Local warehouses have re- 
duced prices on light black steel sheets and galvanized 
sheets. Other prices are unchanged. We quote: 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.70c.; iron bars (ex- 
cept bands), 4.50c.; round edge iron, 4.80c.; round edge steel, 
iron finish, 1% in. x %& in., 4.00c.; round edge steel, plan- 
ished, 4.75c,; tank steel plates, ™4-in. and heavier, 4.00c. ; 


tank steel plates, 3/16-in., 4.40c.; blue annealed steel sheets, 
No. 10 gage. 5.15c.; light black steel sheets, No. 28 gage, 


6.75c.:; galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 8c.; square twisted 
and deformed steel bars, 3.90c.; structural shapes, 3.80c. : 
diamond pattern plates, 6.00c.:; spring steel, 7.50c.; round 
cold-rolled steel, 5.35c.; squares and hexagons cold-rolled 
steel, 5.85¢c.; steel hoops, No. 13 gage and lighter, 5.50c.; 
steel bands, No. 12 gage to 3/16-in. inclusive, 4.65c.; iron 
bands, 5.50c.: rails, 4.00c.; tool steel, 16.00c.; Norwa'y iron, 
12.00¢ toe steel, 6.00c 


Sheets.—Practically all of the independent sheet 
mills have reduced their prices to the level quoted by 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. Some weakness 
appears in galvanized sheets, which it is reported have 
been sold a shade under 5.70c., Pittsburgh. 


Old Material.—Only one Eastern mill is in the mar- 
ket for heavy melting steel and its price is $14.50, de- 
livered. Prices of all grades of scrap have sunk so low 
that most dealers are not interested in selling, but are 
holding what they have for higher levels. Sales of scrap 
by the railroads form almost the sole ‘basis for present 
market quotations, as there is very little buying by con- 
sumers. Railroad accumulations are being mostly ab- 
sorbed by dealers and brokers. Many of the prices 
named below are nominal, but represent present values 
as nearly as it is possible under existing conditions to 
arrive at them. We quote for delivery at consuming 
points in his district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel $14.50 to $15.00 


Steel rails, rerolling .... ... 18.00to 20.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under 23.50to 24.00 
Car wheels .. ; Sa . 25.00to 26.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 1 yard wrought 7.00 to 18.00 


l 

No. 1 forge fire . 138.50to 14.00 

Bundled skeleton . 18.50to 14.00 

No. 1 busheling 15.00 to 16.00 
] 


No. 2 busheling seer ‘nce L.00to 12.00 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 
blast furnace use) ........... .. 13.50to 14.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 
blast furnace use) ........ ...- 12.00 to 13.00 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 
mill and steel works use) ; 13.50 to 14.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent). 14.50to 15.00 
Cast borings (for rolling mills).... 15.00 to 16.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants). 17.50 to 18,60 
BeOS Se NOR, tease eh ; -»- 22.90 to 23.00 
Railroad grate bars ; see 17.00 to 18.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use)... 17.00 to 18.00 
mg, PPOUPORM MANCADIE ovis cscs ectens 16.00 to 17.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 
and tubes (new specifications).... 14.00to 15.00 
Iron car axles. ; 30.00 to 31.00 
Steel car axles.. .. ee. 25.00 to 26.00 


Headed by V. W. Odlum, the British Columbia Steel 
Works, Ltd., an organization embracing the Port 
Moody, Eburne and Tudhope electric steel plants, is to 
start operations immediately at Port Moody and 
Eburne, B. C. The industrial department of the 
provincial government has approved a loan of $250,000 
to assist the undertaking. Orders have already been 
received for a large portion of the output of the plants, 
which will employ several hundred men. Later the 
plants will be operated under one organization. 


The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind., has 
arranged production on basis of about 70 per cent 
of capacity maintained earlier in the year, and ex- 
pects to continue operations on this basis throughout 
the winter, including the South Bend plant, where 
light-six automobiles are manufactured, and the De- 
troit factory, devoted to the production of big-six motor 
ears. This will make a combined output in excess of 
2500 automobiles per month. 


The Kings County Scrap Iron & Metal Co., Brook- 
lyn, has been incorporated with a capital of $28,000 
by N. and K. Levine, and I. Jaffe, 214 Thatford Avenue, 
to deal in iron, steel and other metal products. 





December 23, 1920 


American Engineering Council Meeting 


The executive board of the American Engineering 
Council held a meeting on Dec. 17. The committee to 
nominate a secretary asked for further time. W. B. 
Powell, of the Buffalo Engineering Society, was selected 
to represent district No. 1 on the board, the district com- 
prising New York and the New England States, and 
Prof. Gardner S. Williams, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and a member of the Detroit Engi- 
neering Society, was selected as the representative of 
district No. 2, comprising Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 

President Herbert Hoover appointed six standing 
committees, as provided in the by-laws, including finance, 
procedure and public affairs. William McClellan, Phil- 
adelphia, is chairman of the finance committee; Calvert 
Townley, New York, is chairman of the committee on 
procedure, and J. Parke Channing, New York, is chair- 
man of the committee on public affairs. 

Mr. Hoover, on the basis of meetings with engineers 
in Providence, Boston, Des Moines and Chicago, said 
that there was an evident desire everywhere to join the 
Federated American Engineering Societies. The trend 
was for territorial organization first and then national 
organization. He called attention to the fact that a 
Massachusetts engineering society was being formed 
and Minnesota has already established a State organi- 
zation of engineers and architects. 

The American Engineering Council voted to take over 
the employment bureau now operated by the founders 
societies at the Engineering Societies Building, New 
York, and the committee on procedure is to outline a 
plan of organization. 


A View on European Conditions 


Victor E. Karminski, Victor E. Karminski & Co., 
295 Broadway, New York, iron and steel exporters, who 
recently returned from a business trip through Europe, 
was impressed with the evident prosperity of the people 
in most of the countries he visited. They are not only 
receiving much higher wages than before the war, but 
in most cases are able to save. The greatest sufferers 
by the war were the professional classes and those wh« 
previous to the war had retired from active business 
life and invested their savings in government and in- 
dustrial securities. In Berlin, Mr. Karminski was par- 
ticularly surprised at the change in the attitude of the 
people. The “Verboten” signs, regarded with such re- 
spect in pre-war days, are now very often the signal 
to do quite the opposite. The people generally seem 
inclined to a mild form of socialism, but show no tend- 
ency to embrace communism, syndicalism or other radi- 
cal doctrines. The iron and steel industry shows un- 
usual prosperity and most of the great companies have 
been paying fair dividends within the past year. 

An interesting sight in Berlin was the number of 
Japanese representatives who have opened offices for 
buying and selling. Attracted by the greater friendli- 
ness toward their race than is generally shown by 
Americans, coupled with the low prices and exchange 
favorable to Japan, the Japanese evidently intend to 
trade extensively with Germany. 

In England, Mr. Karminski found business rather 
depressed as a result of the numerous industrial diffi- 
culties through which that country has recently passed. 
The situation in Ireland was also having a depressing 
effect on business. 

While Mr. Karminski saw no prospects for an early 
resumption of American trade, he said that undoubtedly 
American producers can sell iron and steel as cheaply 
as any nation, when the exchange rates are improved 
and financial facilities for extended credits are pro- 
vided for the manufacturer and exporter. 





Large central producer gas stations near coal mines 
are common in Europe, with by-products recovery and 
gas distribution under pressure for several miles 
through industrial districts. According to Prof. R. H. 
Fernald, University of Pennsylvania, such plants pro- 
duce per ton of coal gasified 135,000 cu. ft. of 150-B. 
t. u. gas, 85 lb. of sulphate of ammonia and 100 Ib. of 
water-free tar. 
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Freight Rates 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
steel products, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 
lb., are as follows: 


Philadelphia 


pe Wie ac $0.35 St. Paul verre TT. 
Baltimore ........ 0.335 CIS vee mea ws . 0.815 
New York ..... 0.38 Omaha (pipe) ; ere 
I oe as SE cacesuwin 1.35 
Buffalo ............... 0.295 Denver (wire ae ts) 1.415 
Cleveland ...... 0.24 | Pacific Coast ... 1.665 
Cincinnati ........ 0.33 a Coast, ship 1.33: 
aad oe eat ade as 339 
oe exes oa pirminghom ver ewetuen Gree 
. ee ee ee Rees “oo Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.555 
ee gen RRO eR es : — J: acksonville, rail and 
ew NES te tee ose . > ME |. dea whectawiela males 0.46 
Kansas City (pipe)... 0.78 New Orleans ......... 0.515 


The minimum carload to most of the foregoing points is 
36,000 lb. To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib 
while to the Pacific Coast on all iron and steel products 
except structural material, the minimum is 80,000 lb. On 
the latter item the rate applies to a minimum of 50.000 Ib 
and there is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 Ib. on carloads of 
a minimum of 40,000 lb. On shipments of wrought iron and 
steel pipe to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver, the 
minimum carloac is 46,000 lb. On iron and steel items not 
noted above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail 
in the regular railroad tariffs. 

Rates from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e. New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore), to Pacific Coast ports f call on all 
steamship lines via the Panama Canal are as follows: Pig 
iron, 55c.; ship plates 70c., ingots and muck bar, structural 
steel, tin plate, sheets, all wire products, 75c.; pipe not over 
8 in. in diameter, 85c.; over 8 in, in diameter, 2%c. per inch 
or fraction thereof additional. 


Structural Material 


I-beams, 3 to 15 in. 
{in., on one or 
structural sizes, 


> 


3 to 15 in., angles, 3 to 6 
thick and over, and zees 


; channels, 
both legs, 4 in. 
2.45c. 
Wire Products 
5 to $3.75 base per keg 


Wire nails, $3.2 galvanized, 1 i: 


and longer, including large-head barbed roofing nails, taking 
an advance over this price of $1.50 to $2 and shorter than 

in., $2 to $2.50. Bright Bessemer and basic wire, $3.25 
per 100 Ib.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $3.25 as 


quoted by the American Steel & Wire Co., and No. 8 and 
heavier, $3.25, the price of the independent makers; gal 
vanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barbed wire, $4.10 to $4.35 
galvanized fence stapies, $4.20 to $4.45; painted barbed wire 
$3.40 to $4.10; polished fence staples, $3.50 to $4; cement- 
coated nails, per count keg, $2.85 to $3.35; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade 
all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 
$0 days, net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days Dis 
counts on woven-wire fencing are 58 to 60% per cent 
off list for carload lots, 57 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 
56 per cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Large structural and ship rivets 7 ; . $4.50 
Large boiler rivets ..... 4.60 
Small rivets 50 per cent off list 
Small machine bolts, rolled threads. . .60 per cent off list 
Same sizes in cut threads......... 50 and 10 per cent off list 
Longer and larger sizes of machine bolts 

45 and 5 per cent off list 


Carriage bolts, 
Smaller 


8,-in. x 6-in.: 
and shorter, rolled threads 
40, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


ree 40 and 5 per cent off list 


Longer and larger sizes... 40 and 5 per cent off list 
TR Ree ee re .50 per cent off list 
Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 head 50 and 5 per cent off list 

CROP GEOR OMENS coc vce vcedcccecccscces cue per CGE Gare 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts %-in. x 4-in.: 

Smaller and shorter............ 40,10 and 5 per cent off list 

Longer and larger sizes............ .40 per cent off list 
Hot pressed sq. or hex. blank nuts.............. $2.25 off list 
EE 5 + Oana ees chad awe'sus . $1.75 off list 
C. p. c. & t. sq. or hex. nuts, blank. 5k antisera er list 
C. p. c. & t. sq. or hex. nuts, tapped Bia dsaeh- ori list plus $1.00 


Semi-finished hex. nuts, U. S. S. and S. A. E.: 
¥% to 9/16-in. inclusive.70 and 10 to 75 and 10 per cent off list 
ae, Oh 2 Os SOO, ice cae eedewees 65 to 70 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packages. . ; 70 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk............ 70 and 2% per cent off list 


~ eee ee es sca ee cae aaaletanae 50 per cent off list 
ss a's cc Woe ce be AEN eee Rae eae 5.50¢c. base 
Sq. and hex. head cap screws, both rolled and cut threads: 
EE did do. a6 06 eee ch 14 thera eee 50 per cent off list 
Upset ei hice sehen ...55 and 10 per cent off list 
Set screws: 
OS eee rT Tee 55 per cent off list 
Ae eee eee eel 60 and 5 per cent off list 


One cent per Ib. extra for less than 200 kegs. Rivets in 
100-lb. kegs 25c. extra to buyers not under contract; small 
and miscellaneous lots less than two tons, 25c. extra; less 
than 100 Ib. of a size, or broken kegs, 50c. extra. 

All prices carry standard extras f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods 


No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 


sumers, $57; chain rods, $57; screw stock rods, $62; rivet 
and bolt rods and other rods of that character, $57; high 
carbon rods, $68 to $75. depending on carbons. 
Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 
Railroad spikes, 9/16-in. and larger, $3.65 per 100 Ib. 
tin lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each or more; spikes, %-in.. 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
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%-in. and 7/16-in., $4.50; 5/16-in., 
spikes, $4.50 per 100 lb 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh Tie 


$5.25. Boat and barge 
in carload lots of 200 kegs or more, 
plates, $3 to $3.60 per 100 Ib. 


Terne Plates 


as follows: 8-lb. coating, 200 
lb., $13.80 per package; 8-lb. coating, I. C., $14.10; 12-Ib. 
coating. I. C., $15.80; 15-lb. coating, L. C., $16.80; 20-Ib. coat- 
ing. 1. C., $18.05; 25-lb. coating, 1. C., $19.30; 30-lb. coating, 
I. C., $20.30; 35-lb. coating, I. C., $21.30; 40-lb. coating, 
I. C., $22.30 per package, all f.0.b, Pittsburgh, freight added 
to point of delivery 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Steel bars at 2.35c. from mill 
to 4c 


Prices of terne plates are 


Common bar iron, 3.63c 


Welded Pipe 


The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots 
n the Pittsburgh basing card: 


Butt Weld 


Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv } Inches Black Galv 
lg, 4 and % 47 to 504% Wie toM | H& L5kg to 16144410 to 11K 
51 to 5444 36% to 40 le 1944 to 2h, 1% to 2% 
4 to3 54 to 5744 4114 to 44 4to14.. 24900254 88%) OO 
Lap Weld 
2 47 to 5044 34% to 38 2 20% te 2! ies 
234 to 6 50 to 5344 87g to 4l | 2hto6 22% to 28 to 10 
7 to 12 47 to 50% 33% to 37 7 to 12 19% to 20 6% te 7 
13 and 14 37% to 41 
15 35 to 3844 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
and & 43 to 4644 25% to 20 M4 +16to 17 +49 to 50 
48 to 5144 35% to 30 ay . 184 w 1446 +214 to 344 
2 to 1% 52 to 5544 39% to 43 a -.. 1K to 19% 5% to +3 
2to3 53 to 5644 40% to 44 % tol... 24% to 25! 9% to 10 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
2 45 to 4844 3344 to 37 | 2 . 21% 22% Bete 9 
24to4 48to 5144 3644t0o 40 | 2hto4 23% to 24 lie 12 
4% to 6 47 to 5044 3559to 39 | soto 6 2244 to 25 10% to Il 
7to8 43 to 464% 2044to 33 | 708 14% to 15 2% to 3 
9 to 12 38 to 414% 244oto 28 | 9to 12 9% to 10 +2te 2% 
To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 


illowed over the above discounts, which are 
usual variations in weight of 5 per cent. 

On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, 
for less than carload lots to jobbers have been seven (7) 
points lower (higher price) than carload lots and on butt 
ind lap weld galvanized iron pipe nave been nine (9) points 
lower ‘higher price) 


subject to the 


discounts 


Boiler Tubes 


The following are the prices for carload lots f.o.b. Pitts- 
vurgh 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
1% to 1% in. + 7to 19% 1% to 1% in....+ 23 
2 in + 2to 19h, 1% to 1% in....+ 20 
2% to 2% in 3 to 30%, BBs ccecccecscs +10 tol5 
2% to 3% in 52 06 S03 || Se ME. oceans cdes +10 tol2 
3, to 4% i 20 to 401% at I an pape ame + 1 to 10 
2% to 3% in.. 1% to + 3 
3% to 4% in...... - 8 to list 


Seamless 


Per Net Ton 


Standard Commercial 


Cold Drawn or Hot Rolled 
Per Net Ton 


1 in Tr $327 SS is <. dainwnas $207 
1% in 267 2 to 2% in..... 177 
1% in 257 2% and 3% in. 167 
11%, in. .. 207 GT vcoscaseves 187 

4% to5 in. ..... j 207 


These 
locomotive 
the Navy 
tiations 


prices do not apply to special specifications for 
tubes nor to special specifications for tubes for 
Department which will be subject to special nego- 


Sheets 


mill shipments on sheets of standard gage in 
Pittsburgh, follow: 


Prices for 
carloads, f.o.t 


Blue Annealed 


Cents | Cents 

Per Lb Per Lb. 

No. 8 and heavier..... 3.45 Nos. 18 and 14........ 3.65 

Nos. 9 and 10 (base).. 3.55 | Nos. 15 and 16.. ; ae 
Nos. 11 and 12 ee . 8.60 

Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 

Cents | Cents 

Per Lb Per Lb. 

Nos. 17 to 21 4.15 | No. 28 (base) 4.35 

Nos. 22 to 24 cewad, Qe t eee Ge saben 4.45 

Nos. 25 and 26 4.25 No BO Sass 4.55 
No. 27 4.30 

Galvanized Black Sheet Gage 

Cents Cents 

Per Lb Per Lb. 

Nos. 10 and 11 é da a ee Nos. 25 and 26 ene 6 ee 

Nos. 12 to 14 . inane ae To. Ue edntedexeeanebe 5.55 

Nos. 15 and 16 secen £08 | Be BB. CRE) a cecc ce Ee 

Nos. 17 to 21 evan ae No a ¢esaverecacewse 5.95 

ee Se OD BE. cewedane §.25 No. 30 6.20 

Tin-Mill Black Plate 

Cents Cents 

Per Lb Per Lb 

Nom: 16 emG.16 «ccceve 4.15 | No. 28 (base) ....... 4.35 

Nos. 17 to 21 .....cce- 420 | NO. 29 ccccccccccseces 4.40 

a ae Vee nccceuese 4.25 Se, nchedwscacatanes 4.40 

Wen: 36-20. 32s ctedinss 4.30 Nos 3014 and 31'...... 4.45 
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PERSONAL 


CRCUCEOCEEOOEEODURSCEROUERGRGGROLESOLEROEROOORESEERECEASSORGOERASOCERSOGEGSOASSODEROLAESOECOGERROCASSOESOROGRCREROOLESEAERESASEQORSCAGRSSNES NER ELL. 5 


C. L. Altemus and H. B. Prindle have formed a 
partnership to represent in New York for domestic 
and foreign purposes a group of non-competing iron 
and steel makers. Mr. Altemus has been identified with 
the steel business most, if not all, of his business career, 
his activities covering metallurgical and testing work as 
well as a sales department connection with the Cambria 
Steel Co., and, following this, sales work for the Amer- 
ican Steel Exports Co. He opened the New York office 
of this company. Later he was with the Pacific Com- 
mercial Co., New York, and until recently with the 
International Steel Corporation. Mr. Prindle was con- 
nected with J. P. Morgan & Co. as a buyer of steel 
products for the British and French governments in 
the war. 


oeveeueuacecnncecsanenel 
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Alexander §S. Greig, formerly vice-president St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railroad, has been appointed vice- 
president of H. Channon Co., contractors’ tools, mill 
and factory, and steamfitters’ supplies, 150 North 
Market Street, Chicago. 


Charles H. Norton, Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., 
spoke before a joint meeting of the machine shop sec- 
tion and the Providence section, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, at Providence, R. I., Dec. 14. 
The speaker said that the workers’ side of the question 
was often very well stated, but that the other side was 
not stressed enough, and that it was the duty of the 
American engineer to educate and instruct people in the 
truth of industrial relations. 


Joseph G. Butler, Jr., widely known steel manu- 
facturer of Youngstown, Ohio, observed his 80th birth- 
day on Dec. 21 and was the recipient of congratulatory 
messages and felicitations from friends throughout the 
country. Mr. Butler is convalescing from an operation 
performed several weeks ago to cure an affection from 
which he has been suffering since last winter, when he 
was struck by an automobile. Until the operation he 
spent several hours each day at his office in the Stam- 
baugh Building, Youngstown, but has since been con- 
fined to his home on Wick Avenue. 


Joseph L. Zeller has been appointed sales repre- 
sentative of the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chi- 
cago, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 


Isaac W. Frank, chairman executive committee, 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been chosen a trustee of the University of Pittsburgh. 


W. R. Shimer, sales metallurgist Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, gave an address on the manufacture of 
steel before the Springfield, Mass., chapter American 
Society for Steel Treating, Dec. 17. 


. George H. Holden, assistant inspector of ordnance, 
U. S. N., in charge of the Erie district, Erie, Pa., of 
the Munhall inspection district, who has been employed 
continuously under the Bureau of Ordnance for the 
past 18 years, will report at the Naval Ordnance plant, 
South Charleston, W. Va., on Jan. 16, 1921, to take 
charge of the inspection of armor. 


George A. Devey, treasurer and a director of the 
Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh, recently 
resigned and sold out his holdings in the company. He 
had been with the Columbia Steel & Shafting Co. for 
about 10 years. 


Arthur Deery, for five years general manager of 
the Graves Machinery Exchange, New York, having 
resigned, has been appointed sales agent of the Rich- 
mond Boiler Corporation, Inc., whose New York office 
is at 25 Church Street. 

A. E. Rockwood, formerly with the Cutter & Wood 
Supply Co., Boston., mill supplies, is now with the 
3utts & Ordway Co., that city, iron and steel. 

Charles B. Franks, for 21 years superintendent of 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. at Leisenring, has resigned, 
effective Jan. 1, to devote his attention to his own min- 
ing interests. 
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J. P. Greenwood, M.E., is now associated with the 
Smith Gas Engineering Co., Dayton, Ohio, as South- 
western representative. He was formerly State repre- 
sentative of the National Society of Stationary En- 
gineers. He will introduce the Smith gas producer, 
pointing out economies made possible through the use 
of lignite in generating gas for power, where used with 
gas engines, or for use as industrial fuel. His head- 
quarters are to be 219 Cotton Exchange Building, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Samuel W. Dudley, chief engineer Westinghouse 
Airbrake Co., has been chosen profeSsor of mechanical 
engineering on the Strathconia Foundation by the Yale 
Corporation, New Haven, Conn. 


S. C. Spaulding, Haleomb Steel Co., was the guest 
of the evening at the December meeting of the Boston 
chapter, American Society for Steel Treating, held on 
the evening of Dec. 20, at the Engineers’ Club. Mr. 
Spaulding gave a talk on reasons for breakage in steel. 


C. J. Brennan, Connell Bros. Co., importer and ex- 
porter of iron and steel products, with offices in the 
L. C. Smith Building, Seattle, Wash., has sailed for 
the Orient on business for his company. 


Frank L. Eidman, mechanical engineer 
Truck Co., Holyoke, Mass., has resigned. Prior to his 
association with this concern Mr. Eidman was with 
the Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., the LeFrance 
Fire Engine Co. and the Reo Automobile Co. 


Cowan 


W. L. Carver has resigned as general manager of 
the Mid-West Co., Indianapolis, Ind., effective Jan. 1, 
to become associated with the Antigo Tractor Co., An- 
tigo, Wis., in the same capacity. 


W. B. Donaldson has been elected president of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of Seattle, and H. R. 
Washington is secretary. It has been decided to affil- 
iate this organization with the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents. 

William G. Bauman has been elected vice-president 
and general manager of the Tomahawk Iron & Steel 
Works, Tomahawk, Wis., succeeding F. J. Callan, who 
resigned. 

R. B. Merrill has sold his interest in the Detroit 
Motor Parts Co. and will devote his entire time hence- 
forth to the Atlas Machine Works, of which he is 
secretary and treasurer. 

A. R. Gardner, formerly purchasing agent Pacific 
Steamship Co., Seattle, operating the Admiral Line, 
has been made general purchasing agent of the com- 
pany, with jurisdiction over this department in all 
ports. 

The Engineering Business Exchange, New York, 
announces the opening of a Pacific Coast branch, with 
James T. Whittlesey as director and with offices in the 
Claus Spreckels Building, San Francisco. This will 
make available to the engineers and engineering in- 
dustries of the Coast States the same service in bring- 
ing together the buyers and sellers of engineering and 
technical business properties that is being rendered by 
the New York office of the Exchange, of which Charles 
Whiting Baker is director. Mr. Whittlesey is a Yale 
graduate and was long a prominent figure in the street 
railway field. For a dozen years he was chief engineer 
of the Public Service Electric Co. of New Jersey. 

Bernardo Prichard, who has been in charge of the 
business of the Allied Machinery Co. of Spain, with 
headquarters in Barcelona, recently returned to New 
York. He has been succeeded by Chester Cotten. He 
will remain in the New York office of the Allied Ma- 
chinery Co. of America for a time before taking charge 
of another office. 


L. P. Alford, formerly editor of Industrial Manage- 
ment, is now editor of Management Engineering, a pub- 
lication ebout to make its appearance in New York. It 
is one of two new periodicals, the other called Adminis- 
tration, and both published by the Ronald Press, 20 
Vesey Street, New York. 

Robert F. Kimber, formerly of the Le Moyne Steel 
Co., will have charge of sales in the milling cutter and 
special tool department of the Cooney-Dunn Co., manu- 
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facturer milling cutters, end mills and formed cutters, 
New York. 


Walter M. Taussig has been elected second vice- 
president of the American Chain Co., Inc., New York; 
Wilmot F. Wheeler, treasurer, and Arthur P. Van 
Schaick, general manager of sales. 





OBITUARY ~—_s. 


W. A. CLINE, aged 62 years, superintendent of the 
labor department of the Carnegie Steel Co. at Home- 
stead, Pa., died Dec. 19 at his home in Munhall, Pa. 
He was born in Westmoreland County, Pa., but for 
the past 25 years has been a resident of Munhall. 

HENRY A. VAN DyNg, treasurer Thomas W. Kiley 
& Co., Brooklyn, active members of the American Iron, 
Steel & Heavy Hardware Association, died suddenly 
Nov. 24 of heart failure. Mr. Van Dyne started with 
Thomas W. Kiley & Co. as a boy, 37 years ago, and re- 
mained with them all his life. He was well known in 
the local trade. 

JOHN B. Apt, president John B. Adt Co., Baltimore, 
manufacturer of tobacco machinery, died Dec. 14 at 
the home of his son in Baltimore, aged 85 years. 

EDWARD ALDEN FREEMAN, engineer Fay, Spofford & 
Thorndike, Boston, consulting engineers, died last week 
at the Newton Hospital, Newton, Mass., of pneumonia 
contracted while employed in work on the new Spring- 
field, Mass., bridge. 


ALBERT G. WILBOR, at one time associated with the 
John C. Mott Iron Works, Chicago, died recently at his 
home in Brookline, Mass. 


Conditions in Germany 


The November issue of the annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, entitled “Social 
and Industrial Conditions in the Germany of To-day,” 
is a study of developments in present-day Germany 
made by English, American and neutral business men 
and scholars who have been in Germany since the 
armistice. Among the conditions which this volume 
treats are: The status of labor and the growth of labor 
legislation; industrial conditions, notably in the coal, 
cotton and iron industries and the problem of rail 
transportation; the main features of Germany’s eco- 
nomic, social and financial situation. 

Among the articles is one on “Actual Conditions and 
Prospects of the German Iron Industry,” by Dr. Otto 
Wiedfeldt, managing director of Fried. Krupp Co., 
Essen. This contribution is somewhat disappointing in 
that it is a wailing denunciation of the constraint and 
restrictions put upon the industry by the treaty of 
peace, and also in that conditions have materially 
changed so that the contentions of the author do not 
now hold in all particulars. When the article was writ- 
ten, prices were rapidly ascending, and swings of inter- 
national exchange rates were uncertain, if not some- 
what violent. Perhaps as good an idea of the strain 
pervading the article may be obtained by the following 
quotation: 

“There is at present no want of scrap, which the 
German iron industry is more in need of than before 
through the open-hearth process being enforced upon it. 
These increased requirements of scrap, however, will 
not fail to lead to a shortage in this line. More than 
this, apparently, the Entente, in contradiction to the 
Versailles treaty, demands not only the destruction of 
the war material but even the delivery of the scrap 
thus obtained, and thereby stops up an important source 
of scrap supply.” 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 123 West Sixty- 
fourth Street, New York, with plants at Akron, Ohio, 
and Brooklyn, has called a special meeting of stock- 
holders, Dec. 24, to perfect plans for reorganization and 
operation. It is proposed to vote an authorized capital 
of $100,000,000, and to arrange for a bond or note issue 
to aggregate $50,000,000. F. A. Seiberling is president 
and general manager. 
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Trade Conditions in Seattle 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 15.—Local sales representa- 
tives of Eastern steel companies are now naming 
the Steel Corporation prices. Leading jobbers here 
are now in the midst of inventories, and are not buying 
anything they can avoid. No large projects are under- 
way or in sight in Seattle, calling for any large quan- 
tities of steel, and the outlook for increase in demand 
at an early date is not reassuring. New building here 
is at low ebb, and until prices of labor and some ma- 
terials come down there is not likely to be 
activity in this direction. : 

The A. M. Castle Co. of Chicago and the Marshall- 
Wells Co. of Duluth, Minn., are figuring on building 
new warehouses here to carry stocks of iron and steel, 
but no actual work on these buildings will be done 
before next spring. 


much 


Only one or two small sales of tin plate have been 
made for next year at the Steel Corporation price of $7 
per base box, Pittsburgh. One large consumer that 
ordinarily buys 200,000 boxes or more placed a con- 
tract for only 40,000 boxes, and other large buyers 
have given no indications that they will buy in the 


near future. The amount of tin plate to be bought 
by Pacific Coast consumers for delivery next year 
will be very much smaller than usual. The main 


reason for this is the deplorable condition of the salmon 
industry. It is said that more than 2,500,000 cases 
of salmon from the packs of 1919 and 1920 are still 
stored, and some grades of salmon are selling at from 
50 to 75 per cent of what it cost to produce them. 
It is known that some of the leading salmon 
packers are in very bad financial shape, being large 
borrowers from the banks, who are insisting that they 
must sell their pack and reduce their indebtedness. 
The only foreign inquiry for tin plate that has come 
here for some time was one for 2,000 boxes for 
Japan, and on this inquiry the regular price of $7 
per base box, at Pittsburgh, has been quoted. 

For many months there was a great shortage in 
supply of wire and wire nails in the Seattle district, 
but this has been cleared up, heavy shipments from 
the Eastern mills having been received recently. All 
the local sales managers are now quoting the Steel 
Corporation prices, which are $3.25 base for wire nails, 
$3 for bright wire, $3.70 for galvanized and 
$4.10 for galvanized barb wire. The falling off in the 
lumber industry and the condition of the salmon trade 
have caused a great decrease in the consumption of 
wire nails and cement-coated nails in this district. 


ea? 
aisoO 


basic 


Bertschy Engineering Co. 
Machines 


Making Shaping 


The Bertschy Engineering Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
organized in May, 1920, has completed the installation 
of machine tool equipment. This company purchased 
the property and equipment of the Peerless V Belt 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; the metal working shaper 
business of the Mattison Machine Works, Rockford, 
Ill., and the Bermo welding appartus business of the 
Bertschy Mfg. & Engineering Co., Omaha, Neb. The 
new Iowa company began production in October and 
now has in process of manufacture 16, 20 and 24-in. 
heavy duty back geared shapers. The welding appa- 
ratus department is now manufacturing complete 
welding equipments and welding torches, and the belt 
department silent chain V belts. The directors of the 
company are: A. J. P. Bertschy, George S. Wright, 
Glenn M. Averill, Arthur T. Averill and E. B. Poff. 


The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., is giv- 
ing employment to about 18,000 persons at its local 
plant, as compared with approximately 26,000 opera- 
tives at the close of the war. A strike of molders and 
coremakers has recently been the primary cause of 
curtailment in a number of operating departments. It 
is said that plans have been perfected for establishing 
the works on a pre-war basis, or about one-half the 
maximum capacity as developed during the heights of 
the war activity. 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivers 
Copper, New York Lead Zine 
- Tin “" ales on 
Electro- New New St New St. 
Dex Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
15 14.00 14.00 34.00 480 $80 5.90 5.75 
16 14.00 13.75 34.00 4.70 1.70 5.85 5.65 
17 13.7 13.50 34.50 1.60 1.60 5.80 5 65 
1s 13.75 13.50 1.60 1.60 5.75 70 
24) 13.7 13.50 3.75 4.60 1.60 5.75 7 
»1 13.7 13.50 34.00 4.60 4.60 5.75 ».7 


New York, Dec. 21. 
is very little business in any of the markets 
Buying of copper 


There 
and the price tendency is downward. 
is only spasmodic and prices are lower. Prices of tin 
are nominal in the absence of any new business. The 
lead market has declined as has also the zinc market, 
due largely to the weaker position in London. Anti- 
mony is unchanged. 


New York 


Copper.—lIt is difficult to appraise the market in the 
absence of any pronounced buying. There are one or 
two interests which are willing to sell copper at bot- 
tom prices and as an example of this there may be 
noted a sale last week of 500 tons of electrolytic at 
13.50c. It is stated that as low as 13c. could be done, 
f.o.b. refinery, but no actual sales at this level have 
been reported. The larger producers, if they quote, 
name 14c. as the quotation for both early and first 
quarter delivery, at which price some of them would 
be willing to sell for the entire quarter, but not March 
delivery alone. We quote the market at 13.50c. for 
electrolytic copper for early delivery and 13.75c. for 
Lake. Sales are being made daily for foreign delivery. 

Tin.—The only item of interest is the fixing of the 
minimum price of tin by the Federated Malay Govern- 
ment, referred to last week, which has again been 
changed from £243 c.i.f. New York, to £236. This is 
the third change in a brief period and in the absence 
of a complete understanding of the Eastern situation 
it has resulted in upsetting the market here. Both 
consumers and dealers are entirely uninterested and 
there is no business. Prices quoted above are nominal 
as well as the quotation for spot Straits tin to-day of 
34c., New York. The London market continues to de- 
cline, spot Straits being quoted to-day at £210 with 
future standard also at £210 and spot standard at £205 
5s. Arrivals thus far this month are 2385 tons, with 
the quantity afloat 1925 tons. 

Lead.—Because of the weaker position of the Lon- 
don market and the possibility of further imports the 
market here has weakened in the past week and to-day 
lead for early delivery is quoted at 4.60c., both New 
York and St. Louis. Late yesterday the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. again reduced its price from 
5c. to 4.75¢e., New York and St. Louis, as a partial read- 
justment to the outside market. Some interests report 
a fair business at the present prices, but othérs say 
that buying has been very moderate. 

Zinc.—The price of prime Western has slowly de- 
clined in the last week until to-day it is quoted at 
5.75c., both New York and St. Louis, for early delivery. 
This is due largely to the decline in the London market 
threatening further imports as well as the lack of 
business on this side. Prime Western for importation 
has been offered already at 5.70c., New York, duty paid, 
and it is stated that it could be obtained considerably 
lower than this or at 5.25c., New York, duty paid. Con- 
sumers in this market, as in practically all the rest, 
are making no purchases until after the first of the 


year. 
Antimony.—There is no change in this market, and 
quotations for wholesale lots for early delivery are 
5.50c., New York, duty paid. 
Aluminum.—In the outside market virgin metal, 98 
to 99 per cent pure, is quoted at 23c. to 25c., New York, 
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the price of the leading interest being unchanged at 
32.90c., f.o.b. producer’s plant. 

Old Metals.—Prices have declined slightly as a re- 
sult of the almost impossibility of interesting buyers, 
the tendency being to wait until after inventory. Deal- 
ers’ selling prices are nominally as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb 
Copper, heavy and crucible.... ; : ose oe 
Copper, heavy and wire Daa ; ; 12.25 
Copper, light and bottoms... 10.25 
Brass, BOAVY .cces es 9.50 
Fa eee ; 6.75 
Heavy machine composition. : 13.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings...... ; 3 7.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings... . 10.50 
Ore ai 6 ott es 654 OS RR ed Cee 4.00 
Lead, tea 3.25 
Zine 3.75 


Chicago 


Dec. 21.—A few large buyers have bought small 
amounts of copper at present low levels, but on the 
whole users are not taking an interest in the market. 
Lead and spelter have again declined, but tin, despite 
the weakness of foreign markets, is a little stronger in 
this country probably because of speculation. We quote 
Lake copper at 14.50c. in carload lots; tin, 36c. to 37c.; 
lead, 4.80c.; spelter, 5.95c.; antimony, 7c. to 7.50c. On 
old metal we quote copper wires, crucible shapes, 9c.; 
copper clips, 9c.; copper bottoms, 7.50c.; red brass, 9c.; 
yellow brass, 6c.; lead pipe, 3c.; zine, 3c.; pewter, No. 1, 
18c.; tinfoil, 20c.; block tin, 25c.; all these being buy- 
ing prices for less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


Dec. 20.—The non-ferrous markets have been quiet 
with very little change in price. In carlots we quote 
as follows: Lead, 4.70c.; spelter, 5.60c. In less than 
carlots, lead, 5.50c.; spelter, 6.50c.; tin, 40c.; copper, 
15.50¢c.; antimony, 7.50c. In the Joplin district there 
was very little change in the price of ores. Smelters 
are not buying freely and producers are, therefore, not 
pressing production to any extent. Prices were at 
about the level of the last quotations with the quantity 
sold limited. On miscellaneous scrap metals we quote 
dealers’ buying prices as follows: Light, brass, 4.50c.; 
heavy yellow brass, 6.50c.; heavy red brass, 10c.; heavy 
copper and copper wire, 10c.; light, copper, 9c.; pewter, 
18c.; tinfoil, 25c.; lead, 4c.; zinc, 5c.; tea lead, 3c.; alu- 
minum, 12c. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co. Revived 


Recently the Wheeling Corrugating Co., a West Vir- 
ginia corporation, made application for permission to 
increase its capital stock from $5,000 to $1,000,000, and 
this request was granted. The Wheeling Corrugating 
Co. was incorporated under the laws of West Virginia 
in 1890, and operated until the spring of 1917, at which 
time it was merged with the Whitaker-Glessner Co., 
which owned all of its stock. This merger was made 
because, under the Federal tax laws existing at that 
time, double taxation was the result of the separate 
company. The revival of the Wheeling Corrugating 
Co. at this time is to facilitate sales of the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation through its warehouses located in 
eight of the largest cities in the country. The prod- 
ucts which the Wheeling Corrugating Co. will market 
are galvanized sheets, formed steel roofings, tin and 
terne plates, conductor pipe, eaves troughs, ridge roll, 
metal lath, metal ceilings and other kindred building 
materials; together with a diversified line of household 
metal ware and its new line of oil stoves and oil and 
gas heaters. The officers of the company are: W. H. 
Abbott, president; A. Q. Moffat, vice-president; W. W. 
Holloway, vice-president; W. H. Manning, treasurer; 
George P. Whitaker, assistant treasurer; D. H. Wag- 
ner, secretary, and H. M. Dobson, assistant secretary. 


A record for dumping ore was established Nov. 30 
at the plants of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, when 283 cars were handled over 
the dumper at the main plant at East Youngstown and 
48 were unnloaded at the Hubbard furnaces, a total of 
381. 
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SLIGHT IMPROVEMENT 


Increased Demand for Some Products at Youngs- 
town—Sheet Bars Weak 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Dec. 21.—With improvement in 
the demand for bars, plates and sheets, new business of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is at the rate of 25 
per cent, states President James A. Campbell. Both 
district pipe makers report orders in hand are sufficient 
to insure operations for the next three or four months, 
barring unexpected cancellations. Following improved 
freight movement, some pipe distributors are reported 
to have accumulated small-sized stocks. Sheet buying 
continues light, with most interests enabled to offer 
prompt delivery. General improvement, however, is ex 
pected after the first of the year, when it is hoped busi- 
ness which has been held in the balance pending out- 
come of price readjustments will be placed. The fact 
that buying generally is showing some improvement is 
regarded as indicating the belief of consumers that 
prices have reached a level. Even with heavy fuel re 
ductions, all independent interests in the Valleys state 
that they are operating close to margin, at a loss in 
some instances, and attention is being concentrated on 
the reduction of operating costs. 


Fuel Prices Sagging 

Under the influence of reduced consumption, in- 
creased output and freer transportation, fuel prices are 
still sagging. Industrial consumers say high-grade 
run-of-mine gas coal is being freely offered at $3 per 
ton, f.o.b. mine, and three-quarter screened coal of the 
same grade at $3.75. These prices are about one-third 
of the peak coal market. During the past week, blast 
furnace operators contracted for coke for first-half of 
1921 on the basis of five to one on Valley basic pig iron. 
If pig iron settles at $30, Valley, coke will command 
$6. A few months ago coke sold in the spot market at 
three to one on basic metal. 

Makers of galvanized sheets report a slightly im- 
proved demand for small tonnages from roofing inter- 
ests. Reports of business accepted under the Steel Cor- 
poration level of 5.70c. are current, but such orders are 
for small quantities and are not indicative of the 
market. An order for 250 tons of black sheets was 
placed with a Valley maker during the week. One auto- 
mobile interest has ordered shipment of full-finished 
sheets, on which delivery was suspended a month ago, 
the product remaining in maker’s warehouse in the 
meantime. Sales representatives of companies which 
ordinarily do a heavy business with the automobile in- 
dustry forecast a decided improvement in buying after 
Jan. 1. 

More Plate Buying 


Another encouraging development of the past 10 
days has been the betterment in plate buying, which 
while still moderate is substantial in comparison with 
the meager placements of the past two months. Bulk 
of the new plate business is coming from tank makers 
and car repair interests. 

Current tin plate buying is light and some stock items 
are reported to have changed hands at $6.50, compared 
with the current quotation of $7 on forward business. 
It is expected, however, that orders will be placed in 
somewhat heavy volume by regular customers within a 
short time. Strip steel prices have been further reduced 
from 7c. to 6.25c. for cold-rolled and from 4c. to 3.30c. 
on hot strip, effective on new orders. New business in 
wire products is confined to small lots. The level of 
$3.25 on wire nails is being maintained by the indepen- 
dents, with a differential in prices on plain wire rang- 
ing from $3.25 to $3.75. 

Weakness of the sheet bar market reflects the pre- 
vailing condition in the sheet industry, though produ- 
cers profess to see an improvement. Specifications 


against sheet bar contracts are light. It is likely the 
nominal quotation of $47 would be reduced for an at- 
tractive tonnage. Standard slabs and billets are quot- 
able at $45. Some of the smaller sheet interests find 
themselves with from 1500 to 2500 tons of sheet bars 
purchased at higher prices on their banks, which they 
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will have to work off at the lower prices for sheets. No 
grooved skelp is being offered by the larger makers, re- 
flecting their own heavy pipe production. 
While pipe demand has shown some abatement, it 
continues to be the bright feature of the current market 
Heavy melting scrap is obtainable at $16 and hy 
draulically compressed at from $13 to $14. 


Refractories Market Very Dull 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 20.—No change is noted in the 
price of refractories, but the market is extremely dull, 
and it is frankly stated that the appearance of any im 
portant business would result in lower prices through 
the competition among the manufacturers, most of 
whom are short of live orders. Cancellations are still 
coming in, but are reported to be fewer than they were 
recently, probably because all the business that could 
be canceled, has been. Unfilled tonnages on the books 
of manufacturers are estimated to be from 150 to 160 
per cent of capacity, but practically all of this, except 
that placed by the several subsidiaries of the Steel 
Corporation, is dead, as shipping instructions are not 
forthcoming. No shipments of blast furnace or steel 
works brick to speak of now are moving into Ohio or 
to the East, except to plants of the Steel Corporation. 

The refractories industry as a whole to-day is not 
operating more than 40 per cent of.capacity because 
order books have been so thoroughly riddled by can- 
cellations and suspensions. The anomaly of 150 per 
cert of capacity bookings and only 40 per cent oper 
ations. is taken to mean further price reductions, and 
if the brick could be shipped at current prices later, 
manufacturers undoubtedly would keep their plants 
going at a higher rate and pile the brick, pending 
shipping instructions. The great bulk of the ship 
ments of brick take prices in effect at the time of: de- 
livery and to pile up brick at current costs mighf in- 


volve considerable loss later on, if prices come down 
We « te per lif fob works 
Fire High Dut Moderate *)uty 

Pennsyl\ ! £45.00 to $55.06 $40 00 to $45.00 

Ohio 12.00to 50.00 ° 35.00 to 40.00 

Kentuck 15.00to 50.00 ¢ {9 00to 45.00 

Illinois i5.00to 55.00 ° 25 00to 45.00 

Missouri te 60.00 10.00 to 0.00 
Silica Bric 

Pennsylvania 0 60 to 5.00 

Chicago . f £0.00 

Birmingham : 0.00to 5.00 
Magnesite B: 

Standard size, per net t 100.00 
Chrome Br 

Standard size, per net tor SO 00to 90.00 
Bauxite Bri 

55 per cent per net tor 0.00 


76 per c nt per net tor 90.00 


The Pacific Coast Steel Co., Seattle, Wash., T. S 
Clingan, manager, has closed its plant for a period of 
several weeks, officials stating that the plant will prob 
ably be reopened on a small scale early in January. 
About 800 men are thrown out of employment by the 
shutdown, a portion of this number having been laid 
off in November. Plant officials state that the reason 
for closing is extremely slow business at present, com- 
bined with a real need for repairs at the plant. During 
the shutdown, the machinery and eqeuipment will be 
thoroughly gone over, and the furnaces will be over- 
hauled. 


The Larco Wrench & Mfg. Corporation has pur- 
chased the plant at Seventy-eighth Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago, of the Cochran Mfg. & Forging Co. 
and its wrench business. The Cochran company and its 
forging business are now being operated as the Great 
Lakes Forge Co. in greatly enlarged quarters at 119th 
Street and Racine Avenue, Chicago. Communications 
regarding the Cochran wrench business should be ad- 
dressed to the Larco Company at Seventy-eighth Street 
and Woodlawn Avenue. 





The foundry department of the Valley Mould & Iron 
Corporation at Sharpsville, Pa., has resumed operations 
after a shutdown of several weeks, to run only three 
days a week. 
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Steel Men Support Open Shop Policy 
(Continued from page 1673) 


Co. did little, if any, erecting in the metropolitan terri- 
tory, but gave all the work to Post & McCord. Capt. 
Robert J. Foster, a private detective occupying offices 
in the same suite with the National Erectors’ Asso- 
cation, admitted employing about 45 operatives, some of 
whom went into steel mills to spy on union activities. 
He did work for the National Erectors and for others 
whose names he refused to give. He refused to give 
any reports he had made to Mr. Drew, claiming that 
it would endanger the lives of his operatives. He said 
that he had not turned in more than 500 reports and 
when he refused to produce any of them he was threat- 
ened with being summoned before the Grand Jury on 
the charge of contempt of court. He was very defiant 
in his testimony, particularly after Mr. Untermyer had 
outlined his record in prison. 


Evidence Submitted to Officials 


On Friday Mr. Untermyer asked the Lockwood 
committee to turn over the evidence regarding “a series 
of flagrant violations of both State and interstate laws” 
by the great steel corporations to the Federal and State 
authorities. This the chairman gave orders to do. Ac- 
cordingly, the evidence will be submitted to Federal 
District Attorney Francis G. Caffey with a view to 
indictments by the Federal grand jury. The same 
memoranda will also be furnished to the extraordinary 
grand jury convened by Governor Smith for State 
action. The main testimony of this session tended to 
show that the “open shop” policy of the Iron League 
and Erectors’ Association was virtually a non-union 
policy. 

When Walter Drew again appeared before Mr. Un- 
termyer on Friday to attempt to explain to him that 
he meant no discourtesy in interrupting, Mr. Unter- 
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myer warned him that he better leave before he was 
again put out. He added: “And you had better dis- 
band the National Erectors’ Association, the Iron 
League and the National Association of Steel Fabri- 
cators. Otherwise you are likely to be indicted.” 

A mysterious payment of $100.55 had been made to 
the Industrial Workers of the World by the National 
[ron Erectors’ Association, predecessor of the National 
Erectors’ Association. C. E. Cheney, secretary Na- 
tional Erectors’ Association, professed ignorance, 
claiming it was an “enigma” to him. There was also 
an entry in the minutes of the executive committee 
meeting under “unpaid advances,” amounting to 
$175.59 to the “Bureau of Information.” Whether the 
items had anything to do with each other was not evi- 
dent. Other minutes showed that Milliken Brothers, 
members of the league, made a rule that any foreman 
joining a union “must be laid off.” Further records 
showed that an organization of non-union foremen, 
known as the United Supervising Iron and Steel Di- 
rectors’ Association of America, was formed by the 
Iron League and that the league had advanced $1300 to 
pay a field agent, whose duties were to see that fore- 
men did not hire union men in the shops of the mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Untermyer put the question, “In all frankness, 
laying aside all subterfuge and looking at these min- 
utes that you yourself have written at these confer- 
ences, you know, do you not, that the constant struggle 
and effort on the part of this association was to equip 
each member with a non-union force?” 

Mr. Cheney replied: “Practically.” 

“That is what I have always said,” continued Mr. 
Untermyer, “and we have always believed. Now we 
will go to another subject. That kind of effort effec- 
tually does away with this open shop pretext, doesn’t 
it?” 

There was no answer. 


The Union and the Dynamiters a Few Years Ago 


N view of the testimony as to the decided stand taken 

against the iron workers’ union by the National 
Erectors’ Association and some steel companies, the 
following brief review of the celebrated dynamite 
cases contained in a letter written to members of the 
association by' Walter Drew, Jan. 20, 1913, is of 
interest. In part it is as follows: 

“On Nov. 7, 1911, the Federal Grand Jury at Indian- 
apolis began its investigation. A mass of evidence, 
which had been in the possession of the Marion County 
grand jury since the arrest of John J. McNamara on 
April 22, 1911, and which the State Court had refused 
to surrender upon request to the Los Angeles authori- 
ties for use in the McNamara case, was taken posses- 
sion of by the United States marshal under summary 
order of Judge Anderson. This evidence consisted 
of the correspondence, files, records, etc., found in the 
vault in the basement in which the dynamite was 
stored. About a month later, practically all the corre- 
spondence and records in the office of the iron workers 
were taken possession of by agents of this association 
and turned over to the United States marshal. The 
examination of this mass of documentary evidence re- 
quired a large force of assistants and several months 
of time, and out of it were finally culled several 
thousand letters of significant or incriminating charac- 
ter. 

“On Feb. 6, 1912, the Federal grand jury handed 
down indictments against 54 men. By previous ar- 
rangements nearly all of these men were arrested 
simultaneously in different parts of the country on 
Feb. 14. They were released on bonds and formally 
arraigned March 12, 

“The indictments were based upon two different 
Federal statutes. One of these statutes prohibited 


the carrying of dynamite and nitroglycerin on board 
passenger trains engaged in interstate commerce, and 
the other statute made it unlawful for two or more 
persons to conspire to commit an offense against the 
United States. 

“Under the counts charging a conspiracy to trans- 





port explosives contrary to the statute, the court per- 
mitted evidence of the long series of explosions in all 
parts of the country upon open-shop iron work, shown 
to have been planned and carried out by the Mc- 
Namaras and McManigal with the knowledge of the 
Iron Workers’ executive board and different local offi- 
cials, and paid for out of the union treasury. 

“Evidence of the explosions was held to be material 
as tending to establish a larger conspiracy to destroy 
and injure open-shop work, of which the lesser con- 
spiracy to transport explosives on trains was a neces- 
sary and incidental part. The explosions, in other 
words, furnished the purpose and motive for the un- 
lawful carrying of the explosives. 

“The case went to trial Oct. 1, 1912. Of the 54 
defendants, 45 actually went to trial. Of the others, 
J. J. McCray, former member of the «© ecutive board, 
has never been apprehended; the two w.:)/amaras were 
in prison at San Quintin, Cal.; Ortie McManigal and 
Edward Clark, former business agent at Cincinnati, 
entered pleas of guilty. Two were discharged on motion 
of the Government because of insufficient evidence. 
At the conclusion of the Government’s case, four more 
defendants were discharged on motion of the district 
attorney. 5 

“The Government offered 499 witnesses and the de- 
fense 188. The great bulk of the testimony for the 
defense was in the nature of character evidence. Prac- 
tically no evidence to rebut the main fundamental facts 
of the Government’s case was offered except in the way 
of denials on the part of some of the defendants who 
took the stand. Although at the opening it was an- 
nounced that all defendants would go on the stand, 
many of them did not. 

“The record contained about 21,000 pages of testi- 
mony and about 5000 pages of documentary exhibits, 
such as checks, extracts from letters and from the 
magazines, extracts from ledgers, etc. Over 500 letters 
were actually read to the jury, and weeks were spent 
in proving the authenticity of these letters and of the 
checks and other documents in evidence. Including 
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the 500 or more letters actually offered, there were 
750 exhibits. Many of these were clocks, batteries, 
caps, guns, tools, etc., used by the dynamiters in their 
work, and fragments of infernal machines found where 
explosions had occurred. It was estimated that 300 
or 400 quarts of nitroglycerin and over 2000 pounds of 
dynamite were carried about the country on passenger 
trains, enclosed in ordinary suitcases, checked in rail- 
way stations and placed under the seat or berth in the 
car, and transported in this manner on different trips 
that covered the country from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia. Evidence of 90 explosions were offered, of 
which 61 were on work of members of the National 
Erectors’ Association. 

“The testimony closed on Dec. 17. Four days on 
each side were allowed for argument, and the United 
States attorney spent the whole of Christmas day in 
arguing the Government’s case to the jury. He con- 
cluded at four o’clock on Dec. 26. Of the 40 defend- 
ants whose cases went to the jury, 38 were found 
guilty upon all counts of the indictment. 

“Sentence was passed Dec. 30. Clark, who confessed 
and gave evidence, and five of the defendants convicted 
were released on suspended sentence. The sentences 
of the rest ran from one year and a day up to seven 
years each, Frank M. Ryan, the president, being the 
only one to receive the maximum. Those receiving 
six years were Butler, Clancy, Young and Cooley of the 
executive board; Webb, former executive board member; 
Hockin, secretary-treasurer, and branded as a traitor; 
Munsey, who sheltered J. B. McNamara after the 


Complaint Against Rate for Hauling Ore 
from Mines to Upper Lake Docks 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 21.—A formal complaint against 
railroad rates in effect on iron ore between the mines 
and upper Lake ports has been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the corporations com- 
prising the Lake Superior Iron Ore Association. The 
complaint, which was presented by Jean Paul Muller, 
attorney for the association, declares that reasonable 
rates should not exceed the cost of the service plus 
6 per cent per annum on the reasonable value of the 
property investment required in the performance of 
this transportation service. It is declared that rates 
in excess thereof are equivalent to a rebate to the 
United States Steel Corporation which, it is stated, 
controls two of the roads which together haul more 
than half the entire iron ore tonnage. 

The complainants propose to show that the succes- 
sive increases made in iron ore rates during the war 
have resulted in rates that are unjust and unreason- 
able in violation of the Interstate Commerce act. 

The rates complained of are: from points on the 
Mesabi, Vermillion and Cuyuna ranges to Two Har- 
bors, Duluth and Superior, 95c. plus 5c. dock charge; 
from points on the Menominee range to Escanaba, 
Mich., and from the Gogebic range to Ashland, Wis., 
80c. plus 5c. for dock charge; from Gwynn, Princeton 
and Republic districts on the Marquette range to Mar- 
quette, Mich., 70c. plus 5c. dock charge; from points in 
the Negaunee district to Marquette, Mich., 60c. plus 
5c. dock charge. 


Plea for the Competitive System 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 21.—That the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Steel Corporation case is devitalizing the 
Sherman anti-trust law was declared by Senator King 
of Utah, Democrat, in the Senate. 

“The recent position of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Steel Trust case seems to devital- 
ize the Sherman anti-trust law, or at least to reduce 
it to a rather anemic and flaccid pronouncement,” said 
Senator King. “That decision, in my opinion, will en- 
courage the growth of monopolies and stimulate still 
further combinations in restraint of trade and conspir- 
acies to lessen, if not destroy, competition. This is to 
be regretted. The competitive system, notwithstanding 
its disadvantages and weaknesses, and notwithstand- 
ing the waste and inefficiency which inevitably flow 
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Times explosion, and Olaf A. Tveitmoe, president of 
the Asiatic Exclusion League, secretary-treasurer of 
the California Building Trades Council, and shown in 
the evidence to be one of the leading spirits in connec- 
tion with the Los Angeles dynamitings. McManigal 
was not sentenced, but was returned to Los Angeles in 
pursuance of the arrangement by which he was per- 
mitted to be taken to Indianapolis to give his evidence. 
The 33 men sentenced to prison arrived at Leaven- 
worth on New Year’s day. 

“Since the trial, three of the convicted men, Reddin 
of Milwaukee, Cunnane of Philadelphia, and Morrin 
of St. Louis, have been re-elected to the office of busi- 
ness agent by their respective locals. The Chicago 
Federation of Labor has come out in bitter denuncia- 
tion of the court and jury. The Building Trades’ 
Council of Philadelphia has voted sympathy for and 
confidence in Cunnane; and the California Building 
Trades Council has announced that it could raise any 
amount of money for the release of Tveitmoe and 
Clancy. Samuel Gompers, in a_ speech before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, ostensibly on the Clayton 
anti-injunction bill, has delivered a most violent and 
vituperative address in which he alleges that the crimes 
of the iron workers are due to the oppression of the 
employers and in which he announces that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will not repudiate the Iron 
Workers’ Union, but will sustain and strengthen it. 

“Our country is to be congratulated that these cases 
were in the hands of an able prosecutor, and came to 
trial before an upright judge and a praying jury.” 


therefrom, has brought our nation to the heights of 
economic growth and industrial prosperity. But there 
can not be competition if trusts and monopolies are 
permitted unrestrained action and combinations to de- 
stroy competition are afforded a free and unrestricted 
field of operation. The American people, in my opin- 
ion, desire the maintenance of the competitive system 
in our economic and industrial life. They desire a free 
and fair field for those who engage in industry. They 
do not desire special privileges or advantages or pref- 
erences.” 
Proposed Regulation of Coal Business 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 21.—Governmental administra- 
tion of the production and distribution of coal should 
be resorted to only as a last resort according to a 
preliminary report submitted to the Senate from a 
select committee on reconstruction and production 
headed by Senator Calder of New York. The com- 
mittee recommends that all coal dealers, wholesalers, 
jobbers and retailers be compelled by statute to file 
at regular and frequent periods with some Federal 
agency reports on the total tonnage produced or 
handled, the size and quality thereof, the amount of 
tonnage contracted for, the amount sold on contract 
and at spot sale, to whom, together with the prices 
paid or received under such contracts or sales, and 
other information to determine costs and profits, and 
also to disclose corporate interrelations or the com- 
munities of interest, if any, between companies pro- 
ducing and distributing coal. The Senate has author- 
ized the appointment of counsel by the committee and 
a broadening of its inquiry. 


Merchant Blast Furnace Operation 

Rogers, Brown & Co., Cincinnati, in their pig iron 
market review for the week ending Dec. 18, say: “On 
Dec. 1 out of a total of 129 merchant blast furnaces 
52 were out of blast. While sales in November were 
low, shipments were very near the amount of iron 
produced. It is estimated that merchant furnaces have 
uncompleted orders equivalent to three months’ produc- 
tion.” 





Bids are to be received within a short time for a 16- 
story building to be erected by the First National Bank, 
Youngstown, Ohio, which will require a substantial 
tonnage of structural steel. Work will commence in 
the spring. Walker & Weeks, architects of Cleveland, 
have completed the plans. Estimated cost is $2,500,000. 
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Widespread Support of the Open Shop 


(Continued from page 1675) 


cisco, in which more than 10 persons were killed and 
many wounded. The investigation, which by no stretch 
of the imagination could be associated with the function 
of a public employment agency, involved the placing of 
dictaphones and Federal agents in the office of the district 
attorney in the city and county of San Francisco, and 
the ultimate making of sensational charges of a “frame- 
up” against both officials and the business community 
of the city of San Francisco and the flight of the official 
in question from the jurisdiction of the State author- 
It required a Congressional resolution to obtain 
an official copy of the report, and neither the invitation 
of the San Francisco grand jury nor the request of the 
Governor of California could obtain the physical pres- 
nce of this singular investigator. 

Circulars, widely distributed through munition 
plants, invited the workers to organization meetings, 
where they were not infrequently addressed by union 
sympathizers occupying Federal positions, thus giving 
to the plea for organization the color of a governmental 
sanction. In a typical instance a representative of the 
Employment Service addressed such a meeting at Sagi- 
naw, Mich. Complaints supported by affidavits and 
addressed to the Department of Labor were filed by 
local employers. They were later informed that the 
officials in question had been removed to other places 
of activity. 


ities. 


The Draft Law 


In the meantime, we find the secretary of the Fed- 
eration of Labor, under date of Sept. 17, 1918, address- 
ing the officers’ of the international unions composing 
the federation, directing their attention to the pro- 
visions respecting exemption and deferred classification 
in the selective draft law. Briefly epitomizing the pro- 
vision for exemption, the circular announces that: 


Officers of labor organizations come under the head of 
occupations, and will be placed in the deferred class wher- 
ever their work is found necessary to the maintenance of the 
military establishment or the effective operation of the mili- 
tary forces or the maintenance of national interest during the 

nergency . * * 


“In the present necessity of speeding up production,” 
Mr. Morrison continues: 

I believe it is the duty of the paid 
whose shoulders rests the keeping of peace in any particular 


labor officials upon 
industry to consider well before making a decision that will 
endanger the cause of our country. This is not the time 
officers or organizers. If an officer 
and follow 
shoulder the 


to force a change in the 
fails to ask for exemption 
helm, he 


or organizer strikes 
new 


responsibility 


because a man is at the must 


The last paragraph is very interesting and sugges- 


tive. It reads as follows: 
If the officers or representatives of your organization re- 
fuse to claim exemption or deferred classification, and it is 
opinion of your organization that their services are 
essential to maintain peace in your industry, because of 
their experience, your organization should claim deferred 


classification for such officers and representatives 

This circular suggestion addressed to the Interna- 
tional organizations was by them, in turn, distributed. 
with appropriate comment, of which that of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists is typical. This or- 
ganization addressed upon the subject “all officers, local 
and international, devoting their entire time to the in- 
terests of the International Association of Machinists.” 
To the Morrison circular their General Secretary adds 
in part: 

Kindly give me the chairman of the 
draft board with which you are registered in order that I 
may make this claim, giving me your serial or register num- 
ber, if one has been assigned you, also the name and address 
of the chairman of the district board under whose jurisdic- 
tion the local draft board is operating and to which you are 
assigned. Let me have this information at once and prevent 
unnecessary delays. 


number and the 


How many thousands of men were lost to military 
service from this proposal or how many would be, if 
its directions were generally followed, it is difficult to 
estimate. But one thing it makes exceedingly plain, 
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the determination to preserve the complete structural 
strength of every local and national organization under 
all the circumstances, so aptly p#@tured by Mr. O’Con- 
nell in his address to the boiler makers, was never sub- 
ordinated to the necessities of national defense. 

Final evidence that organized labor would exert 
every political influence it possessed to defeat any effort 
to limit the use of the strike by law, even though it 
took place amongst those who had received deferred 
classification, was provided by the record of opposition 
to the second draft act of Aug. 5, 1918. The draft 
bill, as reported to the Senate, contained the following 
clause: 

Provided that whenever any person shall have been 
placed in a deferred or exempted class for any of the reasons 
in this paragraph set forth, he shall not be entitled to re- 
main therein unless he shall continue in good faith, while 
physically able to do so, to work at and follow such occupa- 
tion, employment, or business, and if he fails to do so, shall 
again become subject to the draft. 


This was amended during the Senate debate by add- 
ing the following: 

This proviso shall not apply in the case of a strike if 
the strikers have submitted or will at once submft the dis- 
pute to the War Labor Board, agree to abide and do abide 
by its decision, and are willing at once to resume and con- 
tinue work pending such decision. The said board shall take 
up and decide all such disputes as speedily as practicable. 


The purpose of the amendment was to assure unin- 
terrupted munition production by withdrawing the de- 
ferred classification of strikers unless they availed 
themselves of the machinery for adjusting trade dis- 
putes provided for the war emergency. 

The amendment carried in the Senate by 73 to 29, 
but it was fought with determined persistence by or- 
ganized labor, who succeeded in causing its elimination 
in conference between the houses. 


Alleged Conscription of Labor 


The proposal was denounced as a “conscription of 
labor,” an inexcusable endeavor to force the organized 
workers of the country into an industrial army. Yet at 
the same moment those who protested so vigorously 
against the attempt to deprive the laborer of his ex- 
emption from the draft, when, by his own act, he 
deserted the position which alone justified his classi- 
fication, were themselves endeavoring to compel a 
gigantic “conscription of labor” in quite another sense. 
All their public declarations, all their great political 
influence, all their armies of organizers, all their sys- 
tematic activities, were directed to the use of all the 
vast machinery of coercion to force the overwhelming 
non-union majority of American workmen into the ranks 
of the union. 

In the midst of this contradiction of thought and 
action, straining every resource to prevent any restraint 
of the strike combination, the thirty-eighth convention 
of the American Federation of Labor adopted the re- 
markable declaration: 

No strike should be inaugurated which cannot be justi- 
fied to the man risking his life on the firing line in France 

How many strikes could possibly be so justified? 
Yet the Department of Labor, under date of Feb. 6, 
1919, reported approximately 6000 strikes, between the 
date upon which the war was declared and the date of 
the armistice, each having an average duration of 17 
days. The same authoritative source of information 
reported, in the December, 1917, issue of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, that during the one month of Septem- 
ber, 1917, 1,031,443 days of labor were lost through 
strikes, while from the same issue it appears that one- 
fourth as many days of labor had been lost in the 
whole German Empire, from the same cause, during 
the entire calendar year 1916. 

Does it seem strange that, with such a body of ex- 
perience, the Senate of the United States was prepared 
to protect the paramount public interest in the unin- 
terrupted and efficient operation of interstate carriers 
by prohibiting, as Congress possessed the power, the 
combination to strike for the purpose of paralyzing a 
railroad in order to enforce a demand? Is it strange 


that the public, confronted with the daily evidence of 
the effort to unionize war production, displayed over- 
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whelming resentment against a campaign to unionize 
Congress? 
Results of Election 


The public prints have made you familiar with the 
declared intention of organized labor to defeat for re 
election every member of Congress who voted for the 
transportation act. Two hundred and fifty men voted 
for that proposal; 16 of these were not candidates for 
re-election; some were candidates for other offices, but 
201 are returned to office. Of 16 Senators who voted 
for the measure, 13 have been re-elected. 

But what has happened to those who voted against 
the bill and were thus assured of the support of this 
threatening force? Alas, of 87 members of the House 
who were in that category, 67 have been defeated for 
re-election, and of 5 Senators who opposed the trans- 
portation act, 4 were not returned. “Deliver me from 
my friends,” said a distinguished personage, “I can 
save myself from my enemies.” 

Mr. Sims of Tennessee, who proposed the Plumb 
plan as a legislative measure; Representative Baer, the 
cartoonist of the official publication of the Plumb plan- 
ners, and the favorite child of the Non-Partisan League, 
Representative Doak, a legislative committeeman of 
the Railway Trainmen, all were overwhelmingly de- 
feated. But Senator Cummins of Iowa, the father of 
the Transportation act, and Representative Webster of 
Spokane, who had incurred the special enmity of or- 
ganized labor because of his public opposition to their 
demands, were re-elected by majorities without parallel 
in the past and likely to remain without equal in the 
future. 

On Nov. 1 the distinguished editor of the American 
Federationist tells us that the issue is: “Reject the 
reactionary.” On Nov. 3 we learn that labor’s purpose 
is to “eject the radical.” I am almost tempted, in the 
light of this more recent determination, to submit a 
suggestion. The record of a case now pending in the 
Supreme Court of the United States seems to offer the 
beginnings for such a program because, writ into its 
unadorned statement of facts, is the ultimate conse- 
quence of the teachings of that fundamental philosophy 
which I have been undertaking to picture in action. 
The case is that of the Coronado Coal Co. v. the United 
Mine Workers, an organization with more than 400,000 
members and an income of several million dollars a 
year. The record discloses to the court the following 
indisputable condition: 

The verdict of the jury on which the present judgment 
is based is conclusive of the following facts 

That the United Mine Workers of America, acting through 
its district and local organizations which under its constitu 
tion had been created by it to carry out its associate objects 
by threats, intimidation, force and violence, murdered, injured 
or drove away all plaintiffs’ employees from its mines and 
then deliberately burned its tipples, dynamited its slopes 
destroyed its machinery, flooded its mines and ruined or 
earried off its movable property, including in the destruc- 
tion cars of coal loaded on railroad cars and billed to points 
in other states; that all this was done with the intent and 
for the purpose of preventing the plaintiff from shipping its 
coal mined under open shop conditions, to other States, in 
competition with the coal there mined under closed shop 
contracts; that as a result the plaintiffs’ properties were 
ruined, they were left insolvent and their leases forfeited 
that both during and after the destruction the United Mine 
Workers, through its official journal, and by the action of 
its accredited officers and its delegates in convention assem 
bled. applauded and approved what had been done. 

The verdict, $200,000, was less than one-third of the 
amount of damages proved and not disputed, and less than 
half the amount which the United Mine Workers’ Journal 
boasted had been suffered by plaintiffs 


The Sole Question Involved 


The facts of this case are not open to debate. The 
sole question which the court is to determine is whether 
or not the thousands of men who participated in and 
supported the organized attack upon the owners and 
employers of this property are liable for the conse- 
quences of their own conduct. . 

Sir, as men think, so they act. One’s philosophy is 
the dynamo of his conduct. Here, upon a vast scale, 
you perceive gigantic forces operating under the im- 
pulse of their fundamental belief. “This nation can- 
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not endure half union and half non-union, in peace or 
war,” say these philosophers; it must go on al! union 
and the instrumentalities for the accomplishment of that 
dominating purpose must be protected against public 
not less than private restraint. Can any man gaze at the 
picture of the mighty misdirected influence of this vast 
organization without sadness? Who can doubt that the 
great mass of its membership are decent, God-fearing, 
self-respecting, loyal Americans in their individual 
capacity, but, under the influence of the extraordinary 
psychology of collectivism, they become, in combination, 
the determined exponents of a theory of action which, 
in their private capacity, they disapprove in any other 
field of life. They would destroy in others the very 
things they seek for themselves. Yet, so long as it is 
determined that a monopoly of opportunity for employ- 
ment must be sought, and that monopoly sustained 
by the use of collective force, without which it can 
neither come into existence nor be perpetuated, an in- 
evitable conflict exists between the consummation of 
this purpose and the political fundamentals of American 
life. 

The right of every man to select and pursue a law 
ful occupation and, individually or collectively, to make 
agreements with respect to it with all who are willing 
to make agreements with him, free from annoyance, 
molestation or arbitrary interference, is a part of the 
fundamental liberty of the citizen, and when this 
nation does not cherish and vindicate that vital right 
of liberty and property, it may no longer justly call 
itself free. 

With no thought of appeal to passion or prejudice, 
“with malice for none, with charity for all,” and the 
most sensitive realization that just and sympathetic 
personal relations between employer and employee are 
the insistent requirement of this hour, I believe that 
the widespread spontaneous support of the open shop 
is a natural and inevitable reaction to the extremes of 
conduct and assertion, local and national, of closed 
shop unionism. 

Not a New Creed 


It is not the assertion of a new industrial creed 
privately invented and systematically stimulated by “a 
conspiracy of employers.” It flows from an increas 
ingly insistent and significant popular demand for the 
restoration and recognition, in every field of endeavor 
of principles as old as our institutions and inherent 
in the ideals of our race. It is the American people, 
equally intolerant of a labor hierarchy or a corporate 
oligarchy, serving notice that individual opportunity 
and security must and shall be preserved, that the para- 
mount public interest in uninterrupted, efficient and 
adequate production and transportation must be ac- 
cepted by employer and employee as the standard test 
of their conduct, and effectively asserted and vindicated 
by State and Federal authority, that the supreme allegi- 
ance of the citizen to his Government must remain un- 
divided and every private organization, whether of 
employers or employees, must accept legal responsi 
bility for the exercise of its power and live in com- 
plete subordination to the authority of the nation. 

Iron and steel shippers in the Youngstown district 
have requested the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to order the railroads to publish through rates to and 
from Youngstown and points in Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and parts of Ala 
bama and Tennessee. The reason for this action is 
given that Pittsburgh and Buffalo, which have pub 
lished through rates to points within the territory men- 
tioned, enjoy an advantage over Youngstown shippers 
to the extent of from 7c. to 10c. per 100 lb. on steel 
shipped in carload lots and from 10c. to 16c. on ship- 
ments of steel in less than carload lots 

The Chicago By-Products Coke Co., 122 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has let a contract for a 
five-story steel coal storage, 40 x 52 ft., a one-story 
track hopper buildng 35 x 51 ft., a four-story mixer 
building, 32 x 62 ft., and a four-story coke handling 
and rescreening station, 13 x 10 x 31 ft., Thirty-fifth 
Street and Crawford Avenue, to cost $155,000 
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RAILROADS BUY TOOLS 


Orders Placed at Chicago Approximate 
$100,000 


Eastern Shipyard Places Orders Totaling About 
$100,000—More Inquiry and Better Buying 
Creates Hopeful Attitude 


As the new year approaches the number of in- 
quiries and orders for machine tools have increased, 
especially in the Central West. At Chicago two rail- 
roads have bought close to $100,000 worth of shop 
equipment, presumably on the theory that it is greater 
economy to pay present prices and get the benefit of 
reduced shop costs accruing than to wait indefinitely 
for price declines. There are indications of other small 
railroad purchases at Chicago. 

In the East, a shipbuilding company has placed 
orders for tools totaling about $100,000 with a New 
York dealer. This is the largest buying in New York 
in some months. 

At Cleveland there is also a better demand for tools 
and some buying has been done. The Trumbull-Cliffs 
Furnace Co., Wurren, Ohio, bought about a dozen ma- 
chines for a repair shop. Action is expected soon after 
Jan. 1 on the list of the Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., 


” New York 


New York, Dec. 21. 

appearing in the market in larger 
numbers for resale One large Bridgeport, Conn., company 
has appointed two New York dealers as exclusive agents for 
of which have never 
These tools are 
makers’ present 


New machine tools are 


new tools, most 
from shipping crates 
being offered at about 25 per cent below 

More used tools are also being offered for sale, and the 
is such 


about 125 
their 


the sale of 
been removed 
prices. 
aggregate of new and used machines in the market 
as to create the belief in the minds of some dealers that these 
before machine-tool builders will 
improvement in business early in 


must be absorbed 


from any 


tools 
benefit 
the new year. 


possible 


The market continues extremely dull. Inquiries outnum- 
ber orders, but there are few of either. The demand for 
used tools has been more active in recent weeks than for 


new tools. 

The dullness in crane purchasing grows more 
inquiries are 
several satisfactory pending, 
Among recent inquiries 
112 Wall Street, New 


intense as 


the year draws to a close. A fair number of 
in the market and orders are 
which may be placed before Jan, 1 
is one from the Czarnikow Rionda Co., 
York, for a 10-ton and a 25-ton, 37-ft. span overhead travel- 
Cuba. The Penn Sand & Gravel 
second-hand 20-ton indus- 


ing cranes for export to 
Co., Philadelphia, has purchased a 
trial locomotive crane from Irwin contractors, 
Philadelphia. The Standard Oil Co., 26 New 
York, will probably close this week for cra es totaling about 


& Leighton, 
Broadway, 


$75,000. 

Henry Ford & Son, Detroit, Mich., have been granted 
permission to utilize the dam and waters at Green Island, 
Troy, N. Y., for the operation of their hydroelectric 
power plant and motor works in this section The power 
plant will be 76 x 200 ft., reinforced-concrete, brick and 

and will have a capacity of about 6000 kw. The 


steel, he 
installation will consist of six water turbines, each of 1350 
hp., direct-connected to six 1000 kw. generators, with aux- 


jliary operating equipment. Two plants for the manufac- 
ture of motor-driven farm tractors, gasoline motors, and 
general automobile parts and equipment will be located 


between the Hudson River and the Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
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Bucyrus, Ohio, calling for 53 machines for the new 
plant to manufacture Toledo cranes. The Louisville 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky., has inquired for 
six tools, and the Empire Cream Separator Co., Bloom- 
field, N. J., for three. Four turret lathes have been 
sold for shipment to Japan and three for Spain and 
Belgium. 

A number of orders received by Cincinnati machine- 
tool builders during the week results in a more hope- 
ful feeling in that district. The reinstatement of an 
order which had been canceled is regarded as a good 
omen. Cincinnati machine-tool builders hope to be able 
to operate their plants at 50 per cent during the winter. 

In nearly all machine-tool plants hours of work 
have been reduced, this method being followed to a 
large extent rather than dismissal of workmen. Wage 
reductions have been made in a number of plants. 

Buyers of tools are becoming more insistent on 
reduced prices. In one instance a purchasing agent of 
a railroad declined to buy one machine which had been 
authorized because the seller declined to reduce the 
price. An improved inquiry for used tools is noted. 
Many used tools are appearing in the market for re- 
sale. A Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturer is offering 
about 125 new tools, many of which have not been re- 
moved from shipping crates, at price concessions ap- 
proximating 25 per cent. 


road tracks, with available site for future extensions near 
Van Schaick Island. The electric power plant is estimated 
to cost complete $2,225,000; no estimate of cost has as yet 
been made of the manufacturing works. Stone & Web- 
ster, 147 Milk Street, Boston, are engineers for the project 


The Automatic Products Corporation, New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $425,000 by R. A. Young, 
F. S. Hutchins and D, Geer, Jr., 120 Broadway, to manu- 
facture machine screw products, machine parts, etc. 


Rolls-Royce of America, Inc., 785 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, manufacturer of automobiles, is having preliminary 
plans prepared for an addition to its service and repair plant 
on Harris Avenue, Long Island City, 80 x 100 ft., and esti- 
mated to cost about $50,000. The Ballinger Co., 1328 Broad- 
way, is architect. 

The Enterprise Tinware Co., Inc., 1425 Avenue A, New 
York, has increased its capital to $50,000. 

The Duke Steel Co., 191 Pearl Street, New York, has filed 


notice of reorganization with an active capital of $151,000, 


and preferred stock to the value of $125,000, with 5300 
shares of common stock of no par value. 

Egleston Brothers & Co., 166 South Street, New York, 
iron and metal products, have filed notice of dissolution 
under State laws. 

The United Electric Light & Power Co., 130 East Fif- 


teenth Street, New York, has awarded contract for its new 
electric generating plant at 134th Street and the East River, 
to the United States Structural Co., 841 Broadway. Bids 
for equipment will be taken at an early date. The plant 
complete will cost in excess of $4,000,000. 


R. W. Jones & Co., New York, have been incorporated 
with a capital of $250,000 by N. F. Schmidt, W. Strelsin 
and J. S. Frazin, 220 Broadway, to manufacture machinery 
and parts, hardware products, etc. 

The Spielman Electric Co., New York, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $30,000 by B. M. Asch, S. and M. H. 
Spielman, 995 Alder Avenue, to manufacture electricat 
products. 

The Utica Electric Sun Signs, Inc., Utica, N. Y., has filed 
notice of reorganization with active capital of $40,000 and 
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preferred stock to the value of $35,000, with 1000 shares has been 


Of common stock of no par value 


James H. Rhodes & Co., 115 Fulton Street, New York,, 


manufacturer of abrasives, polishing materials, et h 


awarded contract to the Guarantee Construction Co j 


Cedar Street, for a new plant in the Degnon Terminal dis- 
trict, Long Island City, consisting of three buildings, five 
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rganized to manufacture metal alloy products 
The company is headed by Rudolph L. ¢ 


Thorne, 113 Union Street 


rant and Elwood 


las The Brewer Dry Dock Co., Elizabeth, N. J.. has increased 


0 , . 01 
: its capital from $30,000 to $1,000,000 


The New Jersey Lamp Works, Inc., 21 William Street. 





stories, four stories and one story, 40 x 40 ft 10 x 40 ft Newark, has perfected plans for a new department to manu 
and 80 x 200 ft., respectively, and estimated to cost abou facture a tented re for automobile radiators 
$200,000 The Motor Appliance Co., 406 Washington Street, Newark 

The Willard Pen Co., New York, has been incorporated has filed not of rganization to manufacture automobile 
with a capital of $200,000 by M., J nd R. Neuman 24 ipplia s juipment J. P. Seckula, 889 Stuyvesant 
West Thirty-ninth Street, to manufacture steel pens, et Avenue, Irvington, heads the company 

The Utica Valve & Fixture Co Utica, N. Y¥ manu The Perth Amboy Dry Dock Co., foot of Broad Street 
facturer of gas fixtures, valves, etc., has plans under way Perth Amboy, N. J., is planning to place its new dry dock 
for rebuilding the portion of its plant at Hubbell and Cath ind repa works in operation about March. Machinery will 
erine streets, destroyed by fire, Nov. 11, with loss estimated be installed and the different buildings are expected to be 
it about $50,000. ready fe . eal ’ 

The General Efficiency Devices Co., New York, has beer The Newark Foundry Co., Newark, has been incorporated 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by H. B. McDowel with a capital of $250,000 by Eugene Edwards, Oliver P 
L. Dedoory and C. S. Crossman, 225 Fifth Avenue, to manu Taylor, Newark: and Mitchell C. Wright. Arlington, N. J. 
facture automobile devices and equipment to manufacture n and steel castings 

The American Multigraph Co., 20 Vesey Street, New York 
manufacturer of printing machinery and rt with plant 
it Cleveland, has arranged for a note issue of $500,000 New England 
Henry C. Osborn is president 

The Metal Package Co., 346 Carroll Street, Brooklyr Boston, De <0 
manufacturer of cans and metal containers, has taken over Scatter nae ol ngle machines, mostly lathes, have 
the plant and business of Shalita Brothers, 264 South Street been made the past week for shipment during the remainder 
New York, specializing in the manufacture of similar prod f the r with Jan. 1 datings Other condition sales, in 
ucts. The companies in the future will be operated jointly cluding l0-ton crane, also are reported Further inquiries 


The first noted organization recently increased its capita 


from $1,000,000 to $2,200,000 for expansion 
The J. D. Johnson Co., 54 Cliff Street, New York, br 


goods, pipe, etc., has taken bids for a new three-story bu 


ing at 68-72 Charlton Street. The Ballinger Co., 1328 Bro: 


way, is architect 


The Pressed Steel Car Co °4 Broad Street, New Ye 


operating plants at Pittsburgh and McKees Rocks, Pa., has 


formed a subsidiary company to be known as the Pres 


Steel Pneumatic Wheel Co The new organization will 


specialize in the manufacture of special spring wheels 
automobile trucks, known as the Houston pneumatic whe 
rights for which were recently taken over by the par 
organization. 

The Standard Oil Co. of New York, 26 Broadway, N 


e 


York, has arranged for a bond issue of $30,000,000 


or soundings of the market on machine shop equipment for 
first quarter shipment are reported, indicating that at least 


1 few live rospects are developing Business, however, is 


ass 


1d spotty Dealers who last week did nothing have generally 
Ait 


' fared better than those who reported some activity 

ut 
While sentiment is more cheerful than on Dec. 1, little 

business is anticipated during the next two weeks Probably 


rk » = . 
no better proof of the slowing up of New England industry 
can be found than in the distribution of electric power: \ 


sed 
: company delivering electric power in central New England 


f from point near the Canadian line down into Connecticut, 
or 


‘ during t first ten days of December delivered less than half 
a its normal amount, and since then even less In the leading 
sections of Rhode Island the delivery of electric power has 

declined approximately 80 per cent in many instances 

ew 


Little interest was shown in the public auction sale of 


the Bristol Machine Tool Co.'s plant and equipment at Bris 


proceeds to be used for financing an expansion program ; D I 
ol Oo on é 18 
The Cunard Steamship Co., 24 State Street, New Yorl 
The Cunard teamship O., ta é / On eading New England manufacturer of abrasive 
will defer temporarily the placing of contracts for its pro 
= : a : whee has called in all salesmen with the understanding 
posed terminal at Weehawken, N. J., estimated to co ibou : 
$30,000,001 ‘ n it again until Februar it lea 
990,000,000 
y é A New i manufacturer of fi toe } 
The Felten Auto Signal Corporatio Weehawker N. J 3 . . ; . a ick is 
’ > @ - ‘ Lilper meters gages etc., has reduce price ) 
has been incorporated with a capital of $125,000 by Char ; , - , I 
. XII t 0 é n 
H. Felten, I. Holzhey and Edward E. Ruete, 101 Oak Street 
to manufacture signals and signal device for automobile Fire ist week destroyed the roundhouse and machine 


service. 


The Jephson-Scott Body Co., 24 Sterling Street, E 


Orange, N. J.. manufacturer of automobile bodies has 


awarded a contract to the Charles R. Hedden Co., 763 Bre 


hop of the Bostor & Albany Railroad it North Adams 


of tools 





Junction, Mass., including a number 


Although no plans have been drawn, it is the ntention 


vad of the Concord Axle Co., Concord, N. H., to rebuild next 


Street, Newark, for a two and three-story addition to spring the foundr recently destroyed by fire 

plant, 57 x 58 ft., to cost about $70,000 A list of equly The property former owned by the Rhode Island Perkins 

ment has been arranged Marshall N. Shoemaker, 15 Cen Horse Shoe Co., Valle Ie s R. L. has been deeded to the 

tral Avenue, Newark, is architect and engineer! Valle Fa Found & Machine Co., which has been mak 
The Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co., Florenc¢ 5 

N. J., will soon take bids for a one-story addition on Front Work on the one-story foundry, 115 x 252 ft., contem 

Street. 50 x 100 ft., steel and concrete Cc. L. Reeves plated the Windsor Foundry Co., Windsor, Vt., has been 

superintendent neia ir De nee until pring William T. Cooley is general 
The Bayonne Bolt & Nut Co Second Street, Bayonne = 

N. J., has filed notice of increase n capital f 9300,0 I I rebu } ee iilroad barn at 

to $1,100,000 raimer M I t dest ed | fire vill be con 
The Ross Bearing Co., Bradley Beach, N. J., has b ned = on I ot Res nd ; a necCessa con 

incorporated with a capital of $60,000 I Edward ‘T d = : 

D. M. Ross, and Wilbert M. Little, to manufactur mene ier hamng nde emcee agg ms 

bearings, etc inged name t the Seott & Williams Co., capitalized 

r $1 00% Robert F. Herrick, 84 State Street, is presi 

The Port Johnson Dry Dock Co Port Johnsor ent, and Philip M. Reynolds, 30 State Street, treasurer. The 


Bayonne, N. J., has filed notice of change of name ¢t tm mpany has a plant at Laconia, N. H 

Zallou Dry Dock & Repair Co., at the same time 7 The North & Judd Mfe. Co.. New Britain, Conn., bits 

ing its capital from $20,000 to $500,000 on ntemplates no new nstruction for a year or more 
The Polmeco Cutlery Co., In Jers¢ City, N. J., ha It : zation recently was increased from $2,000,000 to 

been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by Hugo Bauer $3,0( ), but only half the new stock will be issued, which 

Edward Hartung and Herman Mabillot, 7¢ N tgor will be used for lditional working capital. 

Street The Hubbard Machine Co., Commercial Street, Worcester, 
The Board of Directors, Pennington Seminary, Penning Mass., a subsidiary of the S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co., Hart 

ton, N. J., has had plans prepared for a new one al i two ford. Conn will soon move into its new one-story, 75 x 

story power house and mechanical laund H. W. Caster 2925 ft. plant, recently erected in Hartford by the parent 

Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia rchitect comp I unned to materially increase the Hubbard 
The American Non-Ferrous Metals Co., Pliz ibeth, N. J wor x when business conditions warrant 





ay 
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The Aykroyd Iron Works, Inc., Worcester, Mass., has 
awarded contract for the erection of a 31 x 100 ft. machine 
shop at 40-42 Rockdale Street. Work on the foundation will 
begin at once, but the superstructure will not be erected 
until spring. 

The A. C. Gilbert Co., Blatchley Avenue, New Haven, 
Conn., manufacturer of metal mechanical toys, electric fans, 
etc., has filed plans for a one-story addition, 26 x 240 ft. 

The Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol Conn., manufacturer of 
steel springs, etc., has increased its capital from $510,000 
to $2,040,000. 

The Gale Box Machine Co., Fitchburg, Mass., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by Henry A. Gale, 
Cassius M. Cook and Ornan S. Cook, Jr., Fitchburg, to 
manufacture box machinery. 

The Hartford Automotive Parts Co., Hartford, Conn., 
manufacturer of automobile parts and equipment, has in 
creased its capital from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 

The Royal Sheet Metal Works, 898 Eddy Street, Provi 
dence, R. I., has filed notice of organization to manufacture 
sheet metal goods. Samuel Grossman, 237 Rhodes Street, 
heads the company. 

The Thomas Smith Co., Worcester, Mass., manufacturer 
of bolts, nuts, ete., has leased a one-story building at 288 
Grove Street, with one-story addition to be constructed, 
34 x 62 ft., for expansion 

The Safety Crank Corporation, Springfield, Mass., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by Julien 
Duquette, D. J., and Joseph B. Tetrault, 1174 St. James 
Avenue, to manufacture safety devices and other equipment 

The Federal Metal Works, Boston, has filed notice of 
organization to manufacture metal products. Morris Bern 
stein, 184 Summer Street, heads the company 

The American Tubermotor Co., Springfield, Mass., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by Martin E 
Bengston and Ernest Mielow, Springfield; and Leonard F 
Hardy, Huntington, Mass., to manufacture gasoline turbine 
engines and parts. 

The Steel Products Equipment Co., Boston, has filed notice 
of organization to manufacture steel and other specialties 
Francis W. Post, 36 Bromfield Street, heads the company. 

The plant and equipment of the Eastern Cold Storage 
Co., 28-32 North Street, Boston, will be disposed of at a 
public sale, Jan. 5, by the receiver for the company. 

The Woods Process Co., Inc., Montague, Mass., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $24,000 by Olaf Hoff, Jr., 
John L. Eppler, Greenfield, Mass.; and Edward D. Woods, 
Montague, to manufacture metal products, tools, et 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec 


The Mattice Engineering Co., Philadelphia, recently in 
corporated with a capital of $25,000 to manufacture mechani- 
cal specialties, has taken title to a three-story and one-story 
factory at 2223 Vine Street, heretofore occupied by Royal 
Mattice, interested in the new organization, for the manu- 
facture of welding apparatus The new owner will occupy 
the plant Pelham Harding, 205 North Fourth Street, is 
treasurer. 

Charles Kerbeck, 1351 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, has 
iled plans for two additions to his machine shop at 1221 
North Street, two stories, 17 x 25 ft., and one story, 18 x 
27 ft., respectively. 

The Hill Top Garage & Machine Co., Royersford, Pa 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to operate 
1 general machine works and manufacture automobile parts 
H. S. Crosby, Royersford, is treasurer. 

The Bigelow-Willey Motor Co., 304 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, has taken title to property at the corner of 
Broad and Vine Street, 85 x 120 ft., to be used in connec 
tion with its automobile service works. 

The American Engineering Co., Aramingo and Cumber 
land streets, Philadelphia, manufacturer of steering equip 
ment, machinery, etc., is considering improvements and 
1 its one-story foundry on Wheatsheaf Lane to 
20,000 William F. Sauter is president 


extensions it 
cost about $ 

The Samuel J. Creswell Iron Works, Twenty-third and 
Cherry streets, Philadelphia, has awarded a contract to 
William Steele & Sons Co., Sixteenth and Arch streets, for 
the rebuilding of the portion of the plant recently destroyed 
by fire, at a cost of about $20,000. 

Winfield S. Dougherty, 1317-21 South Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia, operating a steam fitting and pipe works, has 
filed plans for a one-story machine shop addition. 


The Logan Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, is being or- 
ganized by Clifton L. Brown, Harvey L. Elkins, Frank G 
Kennedy, Jr., and William Maul Measey, 1328 Chestnut 
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Street, to manufacture iron, steel and other metal products. 

The Penn Foundry & Machine Co., Bath, Pa., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $500,000 by Edward N. 
Gackenbauch and Charles I, Berlin, Bath; and H. B. Stout, 
Nazareth, Pa., to manufacture iron and steel castings, ma- 
chinery and parts. 

The Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., Allentown, Pa., will 
soon begin operations at its new plant at Cornwells, for the 
manufacture of motor trucks. The bulk of operations will 
be devoted to assembling, and it is proposed to develop an 
output of about 100 trucks per week. Samuel W. Traylor 
is president. 

The W. L. Brubaker & Brothers Co., Inc,, Millersburg, 
Pa., has filed articles of incorporation with a capital of 
$500,000 to manufacture drills, reamers, etc. The company 
is now operating a local plant. The incorporators are J. A. 
W., John J., and G. Mark Brubaker. 

The Frick Co., West Main Street, Waynesboro, Pa. 
manufacturer of agricultural machinery and parts, has in- 
creased its capital from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

Workman Brothers, York, Pa., have arranged for the 
establishment of a new plant at Wrightsville, Pa., for the 
manufacture of metal specialties. It recently acquired the 
building of the Wrightsville Light & Power Co. 

The Pencil Pointer Sharpener Co., Tamaqua, Pa., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $20,000 to manufacture 
pencil sharpeners and other metal products. H. K. Selling- 
man, Tamaqua, is treasurer. 

The Bessemer Motor Truck Co., 1411 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of automobile trucks, with plants 
at Holmesburg Junction, Philadelphia, and Grove City, Pa., 
has arranged for a preferred stock issue to total $365,000 
A production program is being arranged for the manufac- 
ture of 2500 motor trucks at the local plant during 1921. 

The Lape Auto Mfg. Co., Nanticoke, Pa., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $30,000 to manufacture auto- 
mobile parts and equipment J. P. McCarthy, Nanticoke, 
is treasurer. 

The Allen Tire & Rubber Co., Allentown, Pa., manufac- 
turer of automobile tires, will defer the erection of the 
third unit of its new plant until spring. Two units are now 
practically completed and operations will begin at an early 
date. 

The Atlantic City Tire & Rubber Co., 206 Humphreys 
Building, Atlantic City, N. J., A. L. Pearce, president, has 
awarded a contract to Samuel Headley, Guarantee Trust 
Building, for a new two-story plant at Virginia and 
Mediterranean avenues, 60 x 120 ft., estimated to cost 
$80,000 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 20 

The sale of the equipment of the Scientific Materials Co., 
which proposes to have its Brinnell hardness testing ma- 
chines and other scientific equipment manufactured outside, 
constitutes the chief feature of interest in the machine tool 
trade the past week. Practically 95 per cent of the tools of 
this compan'y are as good as new and have found a ready 
sale, although the Somers, Fitler & Todd Co., which con- 
ducted the sale, reports that the prices realized were some- 
what below the real worth of the offerings. A fairly good 
day to day demand continues for individual tools from 
dealers’ stocks, but no lists are coming out. The American 
Window Glass Machine Co. has not yet closed on the 10 or 
12 tools for which it recently revived an old inquiry. It is 
reported that the equipment for the shops of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad at Mingo Junction, Ohio, largely has been 
placed The crane market continues extremely inactive, the 
only sales recently noted being a 5-ton, 90-ft. span Shaw 
crane, with two 25-ton trolleys, to the Spang, Chalfant Co., 
Pittsburgh, and a 10-ton Morgan crane to the Union Spring 
& Mfg. Co., New Kensington, Pa. Crane companies are get- 
ting requests for revised prices against inquiries put out some 
time ago and for which quotations had been given. Until 
more settled conditions prevail in the iron and steel industry 
no decided improvement in the demand for machine tools 
and cranes is expected. 

The Federal Enameling & Stamping Co., Thompson and 
Chartiers streets, McKees Rocks, Pa., has awarded a con- 
tract to Frank Martinke, McKees Rocks, for the erection of 
a two-story building, 70 x 125 ft. 


The Anchor Lite Appliance Co., Pittsburgh, is being 
organized by A. S. Goldstein and E. J. Kelsky to manufac- 
ture electrical appliances and supplies. Application will be 
made for a State charter on Jan. 10. Jacob I. Simon, 1409 
Park Building, represents the company. 


The Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va., is 
planning for the erection of a brick and reinforced concrete 
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addition to its tin mill at Yorkville Ohio, to cost abs 
$150,000, including machinery 

The West Virginia Metal Products Co., F mont, W. Va 
has increased its capital from $3,750,000 to $7,750,000 

B. M. Chaplin & Co., Morgantown, W. Va has acquired 
about six acres, part of which will be used for the erection 
of a new plant to manufacture mine cars and mine equipment 

The Pocahontas Fuel Co., Itmann, W. Va is planning 
for the erection of a new machine shop \ il tipple w 
also be constructed Isaac T. Mann is pré 

The Wheeling Art Metal Mfg. Co., Wheeling, W. \ 
cently incorporated, will operate a plant at 161 Nineteentl 
Street, for the manufacture of metal specialties - a 
Straight is president, and E. J. Surgison, secretary, treasure! 
and general manager. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore has plar 
under way for the erection of dditions t ‘ engin¢ - 
car shops at Cassaway, near Clarksburg, W. Va to cost 
about $150,000, including machiner 


The Columbia Steel & Shafting Co ( rnegie 
said to be arranging for a new plant at Chicas fo 
finished steel specialties, to be operated in conjunction w 


its new works at Ambridge, Pa 

The Davis-McCloy Co., Pittsburgh, has bes granted 
State charter with capital of $100,000 to manufactures tee 
rails and other railroad equipment The company headed 
by John H. McCloy, Elliott and Charles Davis »50 Br 
Street. 

The McDowell County Mill & Mine Sup Co., Kimba 
W. Va., has been incorporated with a capit of $100,000 b 
Carrol H. Morgan and H. W. Early, Kimba und A. C 
Hufford, Welch, W Va., to manufacture hine produ 
parts, mining equipment, et 

The Wheeling Quality Coal Co., Wheeling W Va 
planning the construction of a new coal tipple vith els 
trically operated hoisting equipment at propert recent 
acquired H. W. Campbell is secretary 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, De 


In the absence of any substantial orders or inquirie 
machine tool manufacturers and dealers are cleaning up the 
business of the year and preparing for the demand wh 
is confidently expected to develop shortly after Jan. 1 


New business in December has not been entirely absent 


but the volume has been negligible Inquiry, however, ind 
cates that a generous volume is being held in abeyar 
pending developments in the price situatior 3 Ww 


provement in the demand for metal produ 


The L. E. Myers Co., 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Cl 


cago, expects to start work April 1 on a hydroelect power 
plant project involving an investment of }$ 00 ) at Big 
Falls, on the Flambeau River, near Tony, Wis Plar ca 
for a group of units the aggregate ‘capacit of which wil 
be 150,000-hp. Three 5000-hp. turbines, generator! etc., wi 
be instalied initially. Contracts for construction and equip 


ment will be awarded early in the ne 


The Milwaukee Board of Industrial Education, 63 Mason 
Street. Milwaukee, has extended until Dec ) the time for 
receiving bids for furnishing and installing automatic coa 
scales and coal and ash handling equipment for the power 
plant of the new Central Continuation School at Seventh 
and Prairie streets. The building will cost about $1,750,00 
complete. Fred H. French is secretary of the board 

The Northern Corrugating Co., Green Ba; Ww co! 
templates the erection of additions to its works at P¢ 
Bridge streets early in the new year to increase its produ 
tion of cornices, roofing and sheet metal building 
and to facilitate the establishment of new departments ) 
manufacture patented conductor pipe, barn ventilators, ar 


a general line of galvanized sheet product 


for the farn 


It has purchased the machinery and equipment of the Gres 
Bay Cornice & Corrugating C which is retiring from }t 
ness. This will add a department for making metal ceiling 
roofing, shingles, etc. P. F. Plagge is vice-president ar 
general manager 


The Kempsmith Mfg. Co., Milwaukes manufacturer of 


Kempsmith milling machines, has increased its capit tlizat 
from $600,000 to $1,000,000 to accommodate the expansio! 
of its facilities and business. The new issue is absorb 
principally by the present stockholder The off perso 


nel is unchanged and is as follows President 


Paul E. Thomas; vice-president and works manager, John 


Goetz: secretary, Frank Wollaeger, Jr.; assistant secretary 
and sales manager, Peter Lowe; assistant treasurer and pu 
chasing agent, Edward E, Leason The works and offices 


are at Forty-fifth Avenue and Rogers Street, West Allis 
The Madison-Kipp Co., Madison, Wis., manufacturer of 
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mating purposes Many buyers are insistent on price reduc- 
tions and apparently some business has been held up with 
the hope of getting lower prices. In one case a railroad 
purchasing agent has refused, until lower prices were named, 
to place an order for a single machine badly needed, the 
purchase of which has been authorized With a pressure 
from buyers and the increasing need of orders by manufac- 
turers, reports of price cutting are becoming more numerous, 
some makers being willing to shade quotations on individual 
inquiries to get the business. Some reports of dealers cut- 
ting their commissions are noted, but dealers feel that the 
manufacturer rather than he should bear the burden if any 
cutting is done. Man'y machine tool builders will carry over" 
into the new year inventories not only of finished stock 
made from material purchased at top prices, but also raw 
material in steel castings bought at peak prices, some of 
which will not be used up for months. Consequently, their 
costs will not be reduced for a long time except from more 
efficient labor and possibly lower wages, and they are resist- 
ing price reductions. 


The Akron-Selle Co., Akron Ohio, has completed an addi- 
tion providing 3000 sq. ft. of floor space and costing $40,000 
Equipment will be installed for the manufacture of automo- 
bile tops and accessories In other departments the com- 
pany manufactures automobile truck specialties, gasoline and 
oil gages, screw machine products, metal stampings, etc 


The Central Construction Co., Wooster, Ohio, will change 
its name Jan. 1 to the Perkins Structural Steel Co., which 
will operate works in Wooster and at Flint, Mich., moving a 
plant from Horseheads, N. Y., to Flint. The Flint factory, 
which will be completed in January, is of steel and concrete, 
60 x 200 ft. The company will manufacture fabricated steel 


The Bucyrus Copper Kettle Works, Bucyrus, Ohio, has 
recently placed in operation a new machine shop. 


oO. A Parker, who manufactures pressed steel and 
iluminum disk wheels for automobiles and malleable iron 
wheels for trucks at 3774 East Seventy-eighth Street, Cleve- 
land, has incorporated under the name of the Parker Wheel 
Co., with a capital stock of $250,000 No extensions are 


planned for the present. 


Chicago 
CuicaGco, Dec. 20. 


Some railroads have bought a few tools on the theory 
that it is greater economy to pay present prices and get 
the benefit of reduced shop costs accruing from the use of 
new equipment rather than to wait indefinitely for price 
declines The Illinois Centrél, which issued an extended 
list some time ago, has purchased a driving wheel lathe, 
three wheel presses, a horizontal turret lathe and a vertical 
turret lathe The Chicago & Northwestern has closed a list 
of about 50 items, mostly small equipment, which was first 
issued in September. These two railroad purchases repre- 
sent a total outlay of about $90,000. The Rock Island has 
revived inquiries for about a dozen tools evidently with the 


hope of securing revised quotations. The Santa Fe has 
bought a 3-ft. radial drill and a saw sharpener in addition 
to the four machines mentioned a week ago. Its Albuquerque 


list has not yet been acted upon. 


Buying by industrials is at a low ebb The Waukesha 
Motors Co., Waukesha, Wis., has purchased a few special 
machines and some second-hand equipment. Inquiry for 
used machines is on the increase, indicating perhaps that 
consumers are disposed to wait for reductions on new 
equipment. 

The Oscar Johnson Sheet Metal Co., 1002 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago, has let contract for a one-story factory 
230 x 121 ft.. at 173 North Morgan Street, to cost $18,000. 






The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. Co., has let 
ontract for a one-story locomotive hoist house, 40 x 64 ft 
at 4801-5 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, to cost $15,000. 


The Calumet Foundry Co., 7033-35 South Chicago Ave 


nue, Chicago, has awarded contract for a one-story repair 


+ 


shop, 46 x 50 ft., at 6917-19 South Chicago Avenue, to cost 


$3.000 


R. Milavich, 2929 Wentworth Avenue Chicago, has let 
a contract for a machine shop to cost $8,000 


The International Harvester Co., 606 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, plans the expansion of its Akron, Ohio, 
works to take care of increased motor truck output. 


The Pyott Foundry Co., 328 North Sangamon Street, 
Chicago, has started work on alterations to its foundry to 
cost $25,000. 
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The Railway Steel Spring Co., Chicago Heights, I1., plans 
to erect a one-story addition, 70 x 160 ft., to cost $50,000. 

The Illinois Central Railroad contemplates the construc- 
tion of new shops at Dubuque, Iowa, and the extension of 
its shops at Waterloo, Iowa. 


The Denver & Salt Lake Railroad is rebuilding its shops 
at Utah Junction, Colo., recently destroyed by fire with a 
loss of $250,000. 


The Bay City Foundry & Machine Co., Bay City, Mich., 
has received a contract from the Northern Pacific Railroad 
for the construction of machinery for a coaling station at 
Hinckley, Minn. It also has a contract for a 300-ton auto- 
matic coaling station to be erected for the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle Railroad at Fallbridge, Wash. 

The Chicago Ignition Supply Co., Chicago, manufacturer 
of ignition equipment, has changed its name to the Boule- 
vard Ignition Co. 


The City Brass Works Co., 1742 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by Arthur 
Tausch, Albert Grosskopf and Peter Cederstrom, to manu- 
facture brass, bronze and other metal products. 

The Vinton Truck & Mfg. Co., Vinton, Iowa, has prelimin- 
ary plans under way for the erection of a new factory. 
W. F. Mether heads the company. 


The Screw Machine Specialty Co., Chicago, has filled 
notice of dissolution under State laws. 


The Miles Piston Ring Co. of Illinois, 910 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, has been incorporated with a capital 
of $150,000 by C. H. Miles, H. T. Hollingshead and G. W. 
Stratton, to manufacture piston rings and other specialties. 


The Duplex Rim Device Co., Chicago, has filed notice-of 
increase in capital from $30,000 to $100,000. 


The Scrit’s Awning Roller & Machine Co., Belvidere, Ill., 
has filed notice of increase in capital from $20,000 to 
$125,000. 


Detroit 


Derroir, Dec. 20. 


The local machine tool market remains dull, although a 
few more inquiries are noted. A slight improvement in the 


automotive situation is taking place, although it is not 
expected to have any immediate effect on the tool market. 


The Spencer-Smith Machine Co., Howell, Mich., has been 
notified by two of its largest customers to proceed with orders 
filed prior to the present depression 


The Neville Steering Wheel & Mfg. Co., Detroit, having 
outgrown its Detroit plant, has removed to Wa'yne, just 
outside of the city, where it is installed in a new brick 
and cement building, one story, 50 x 280 ft., which provides 
three times the former manufacturing space. 


The Ideal Foundry Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has let the 
contract for construction of an addition to its plant which 
will permit the installation of 12 brass furnaces. Further 
construction will be started in the spring. 


The Flint Motor Axle Co., Flint, Mich., is having revised 
plans prepared for its proposed two-story addition, 30 x 365 
ft.. on St. John Street, estimated to cost about $90,000. It 
is understood that asking for bids will be deferred until 
spring. Grant C. Macomber, 616 Genesee County Bank 
Building, is architect. 


The American Stamping Co., Battle Creek, Mich., has 
increased its capital from $75,000 to $500,000. 


The Calumet Truck Body Corporation, Calumet, Mich., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $200,000 by William 
H. Thielman, Frank S. Carlton and O. F. Bailey, Calumet, 
to manufacture automobile truck bodies, and parts and equip- 
ment trucks. 


The American Standard Tool Works, Inc., Detroit, has 
filed notice of increase in capital from $100,000 to $150,000. 


The Apex Motor Corporation, Detroit, has filed amended 
irticles of incorporation, with capital of $200,000. 


The Liberty Tool & Gauge Co., Detroit, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $20,000 by James N. Kepes, Frank 
A. O'Neill, 1443 Fort Street, West, and John O'Neill, Oak- 
wood, Mich., to manufacture tools and precision equipment. 


The American Machine Products Co., Eighteenth and 
Howard streets, Detroit, is planning for the installation of 
additional machine tool equipment for increased capacity. 


The P. J. Oswald Mfg. Co., Ba'y City, Mich., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $5,250,000 by Peter J. Oswald, 
Joseph Syokoz, and Andrew Weiss, Sr., to manufacture iron 
and steel products. 
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The Holland Furnace Co., Holland, Mich., with branch 
plant at Cedar Rapids, Ia., has increased its capital from 
$800,000 to $1,800,000. 


The C. M. Schwartz Boiler Co., Bay City, Mich., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $20,000 by Charles M 
Schwartz, Harry A. LaFord gay City, and J. P. Wenzel, 
St. Ignace, Mich., to manufacture steam boilers and boiler 
equipment. 


The King Motor Car Co., Detroit, operating under a re- 
ceivership since Oct. 1, has been acquired by a new orgar 
ization formed by C. A. Finnegan, A. Weber and E. D 
Hofeller, all of Buffalo. The sale includes entire property 


and business, involving assets valued at $1,500,000 The 
new owners will remove Plant No. 1 to a new building for 
increased production Plants No. 2 and No. 3 will be re 
tained as at present Mr. Weber wi be in charge of 


production 


Baltimore 


The Miller Safe Co., Fremont Street, Baltimore, a sub 
sidiary of the York Safe & 





Co., York, Pa., is arranging 
for the erection of the second unit of its new plant at 
Wilkens Avenue and Catharine Street, supplementing the 
first section, now nearing completion The company re- 
cently increased its capital from $150,000 to $300,000. Ed 
ward L. Kestler is superintendent 


The Broswick Mfg. Co., 316 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by Bretel 
B. Broswick, Albert Sevick and Benjamin H. McKindless, to 


manufacture machinery and mechanical product 


The Baltimore Brass Refinishing Co 419 McCulloh 
Street, Baltimore, has been incorporated with a capital of 
500 shares of stock, no par value, by Paul McGinniss, John 
W. Rhodes and Daniel C. Joseph, to manufacture brass and 
other metal specialties with electro-plating and meta 


refinishing works 


The Rosslyn Steel & Cement Co., Woodward Building 
Washington, is planning for the construction of a new one 
story shop at its works at Georgetown, 100 x 200 ft 


The William E. Hooper Sons Co., 3502 Parkdale Avenut 
Jaltimore, has awarded a contract to the Whiting-Turne: 
Construction Co., Stewart Building, for the erection of a 
two-story machine shop, 28 x 34 ft., at its cotton mills, to 
cost about $25,000 Another two-story building, 13 x 50 ft., 
will also be erected for similar service R. P. Hooper is 
president. 


The Baltimore Car & Foundry Co., Curtis Avenue, Curtis 
Bay, Baltimore, has completed plans 
additions to cost about $20,000 


or two one story 


The Cementile Roofing Co., Nineteenth Street and Mont 
cello Avenue, Norfolk, Va., has awarded a contract to 
Griffin Brothers, Norfolk, for a new plant, 40 x 100 ft f 
the manufacture of roofing tile H. D. Griffin is vice-pré 


dent. 


The Empire Cement & Limestone Co., Healy Building 
Atlanta, Ga., is. planning to increas¢ t 
cement manufacturing plant at Portland, Ga developing a 
daily capacity of about 1500 bbl L. D. Oglesby is general 
manager. 


The McLellan Cotton Gin Co., Dillon, S. C., is pla 





for the rebuilding of its cotton ginning plant, recent de 
stroyed by fire with loss estimated at $65,000 including 
machinery 
B D 
The Lumen Bearing Co., 1155 Sycamore Street. Buffal 


manufacturer of bronze bearings, etc., has « lled a special 
meeting of stockholders on Dec. 30 to approve n increase 


in capital from $200.000 to $500,000 


The Frontier Brass Foundry, Inc., Niagar Falls, N. Y 
has filed notice of reorganization with active t 
$41,250, and prefs rred stock to the value ; 


250 shares of common stock, no par value 


The Seneca Iron & Steel Co., Erie County Bank Building 
Buffalo, with plant at Blasdell, N. Y., has inere ised its 
capital from $150,000 to $1,500,000. 


Inc., 300 Perry Street 


The DeLaney Forge & Iron Co., 


Buffalo, has been granted a certificate of dissolution under 


State laws. 
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pected to begin this week. It specializes in oi] well drilling 
tools and has a number of orders on its books, some of which 
re for export 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 20 


The Duesenberg Motor Co Lincoln Building, Indiar apolis, 


manufacturer of high-power! gasoline moto! will break 


round at once for the first unit of its new plant, one story 
and basement, 90 x 500 ft at Washington and Harding 
streets A two-story office building will also be erected 


L. M. Rankin is vice-president and general manager 


Stockholders of the National Motor & Vehicle Corpora 
tion, Indianapolis, manufacturer of automobiles, have ap- 
proved an increase in capital from 80,000 to 140,000 shares 


of stock, no par value 


The Noble Tire & Rubber Co., Kendallville, Ind., will take 


a after Jan 1 for its proposed new two-story automobile 
tire manufacturing plant, 50 x 100 ft., estimated to cos 
about $75,000 A. M. Strauss 07 Bank Building, Fort 


Wayne, Ind., is architect 


The Stewart Wire Wheel Corporatior West Bernerd 


Street, Frankfort, Ind., i having plans prepared for the 
erection of a two-story and basement addition, 60 x 85 ft 
to cost about $70,000 with machinery Bid I erection 
will be asked early next spring Rodney Leonard, Peoples’ 
I t Building, is arcl 

The Sandusky Cement Co., Cleveland, has plan under 
way for its new one-story plant at Logansport, Ind 16 x 
100 ft., and estimated to cost about $50,000 

The Marion Mfg. Foundry & Supply Co., East Fourth 
Street, Marion, Ind will hold in abeyance unt early in 


pril the erection of its proposed two-story and basement 
4 i 1 I ] ; 


bu ling } x 100 ft est ited to cost about $100,000. 


St. Louis, De 0 
r) Sunshine Safety Lamp Co., 1005 McGee Street, Kar 
is City, Mo., W. H. Hoffstot, head,.is taking bids for a 
new one-story and basement plant, 50 x 115 ft., on Walnut 
Street R. A. Curtis, 536 Reserve Bank Building, is architect 


The Paintsville Boiler & Machine Shop, Inc., Paintsville, 
Ky., has been incorporated with a capital of $20,000 by 
T. M. Jones and B. F. Andre, both of Ashland, Ky to 


manufacture boiler specialties, machinery and parts 


The St. Louis Paper Can & Tube Co., Maplewood, St 
Louis, has awarded a contract to the Widmer Engineering 


Co., Century Building, for its new one-story, brick and steel 
int on Big Bend Road, 200 x 540 ft., estimated to cost 
about $500,000, including machinery. The company recently 
disposed of its plant on Union Avenue, Maplewood, to the 
J. W. Murray Mfg. Co., Detroit, manufacturer of automobil 
parts and accessories, which will establish a new factory 


here 


The Big Shelby Coal Co., Ashland, Ky., recently organ 


for the erection of a new coal tipple at its 





ized, is planni 
properties Charles Lusk and Meye Schofman head _ the 


company 


Richard Hardy, Chattanooga, Ten 


Bibble Sand Co., is having plans prepared for a new ship 


president ot the 


building and repair plant on a local site Shipways will be 
onstructed to accommodate vessels over 150 ft. in length 
The new plant will cost in excess of $50,000. N. W. Bowden 


id H. B. Springer, Cattanooga, are enginee! 


The Chattanooga Stamping & Enameling Co Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., manufacturer of enamel trays and similar 
products, has completed plans for an addition to cost about 
S9n 000 

The Higginsville Asphalt Co., Marshall, Mo., recently in 
orporated with a capital of $1,000,000, ha plans under 
way for new works in this section M. L. Montagu Hig 


ginsville, Mo., is president; H. C. Francisco is treasure 


E. O. Smith, 672 Cecil Avenue, Louisville, is organizing 
1 company to build a plant for the manufacture of bri 
drain tile and kindred specialties, estimated to st about 


The Western Tie & Timber Co., St Lou ha 
under way for the construction of a new hydroelectric gen 


erating plant on the Current River, vicinity of Eminence, 


estimated to cost $350,000 with steel tower transmission lin 


The Elkhorn, Jr., Coal Co., Millstone, Ky., has plans 


under way for the construction of a new coal tipple at its 
properties. 


The Friderichsen Floor & Wall Tile Co., Independence, 
Mo., is completing plans for a new one-story factory near 
Kansas City, Mo., 130 x 175 ft. H. L. Harmon is president 


The Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery Place, New 
York, has awarded a contract to the Bedford Stone & Con 
struction Co., Indianapolis, for the first three units of its 
new plant at Kansas City, Mo., estimated to cost in excess 
of $5,000,000. 


The Missouri Iron & Steel Corporation, International Life 
Building, St. Louis, is planning for extensions in its plant 


at West Plains, Mo., including improvements in present 


buildings and equipment. Hicks Clark is secretary. 


The Terrell Tire & Rubber Co., 1512 McGee Street, Kan 
sas City, Mo., is having plans prepared for a new two-story 
and basement plant at Clinton, Mo. 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., _Louisville, is 
planning for the construction of a new 600-ton coaling sta 
tion at Loyall, Ky. An automatically operated sanding sta 
tion will also be constructed. Machinery will be provided 
to allow operation over four tracks W. H. Courtenay is 
chief engineer 

The Elkhorn Gas Coal Mining Co., McDowell, Ky., is 
planning for the erection of a new coal tipple at its properties 

Fire, Dec. 15, destroyed a large section of the plant of 
the C. Heinz Stove Co., 100 North Second Street, St. Louis 
with loss estimated at $150,000, including machinery 


The War Department, Washington, has plans under way 
for a one-story motor truck repair and machine shop, 100 x 
250 ft., at Leavenworth, Kan. 


California 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 14 

The Standard Oil Co. of California, 200 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, has arranged for a bond issue of $25,000,000, the 
proceeds to be used for financing expansion programs, in- 
luding refinery additions, new equipment, etc 

The Pacific Ball Bearing Co., 415 West Pico Street, Los 
Angeles, has filed notice of organization to manufacture ball 
bearings, etc Samuel Strom, 836 South Norton Avenue, 
heads the company 

The Coast Valleys Gas & Electric Co., 58 Sutter Street 
San Francisco, has been granted permission by the State 
Railroad Commission to issue notes for $220,000, the pro- 

to be used for plant additions and betterments, includ 
ng equipment The company has also received authority 
to issue bonds for $375,000, the proceeds to be used as the 
commission later may direct. 

The Lantz Electric Co., Long Beach, Cal., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $75,000 by F. O. Lentz, T. D 
Caustic and George A. Hart, all of Long Beach, to manu 
facture electrical specialties 

The Los Angeles Book Machine C’o., Los Angeles, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by R. W 
Gordon, W. H. Giles, Los Angeles, and E. E. Frey, Long 
Beach, to manufacture special machinery and parts 


3IRMINGHAM, Dec. 20 

The Jahneke Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., New Orleans 
La will rebuild immediately the portion of its plant de 
stroyed by fire, Dec. 16, with loss, including machinery, esti 
mated at about $900,000. 

Morris Baron, Shreveport, La., has plans under way for 
i new one-story machine shop 

George W. Armstrong & Co., Fort Worth, Tex., iron and 
teel bars, ete., are arranging for an increase in capital fron 
$650,000 to $1,000,000. 


Fire, Dec. 12, destroyed the mixing, pressing and finish 
ng departments, with equipment, at the plant of the Tucker 





Tex-Brick Co., Kissimmee, Fla., with loss estimated at 
ibout $25,000 


The Ula White Way Post Co., Tampa, Fla., has been 
necorporated with a capital of $50,000 by W. G. Fulton 
EK. F. Clifford and R. S. Terry, all of Tampa, to manufacture 
etal posts 

The Delart Refining Co., Lafayette, La., has plans under 
way for a new refinery, to cost about $50,000, and to have 
a daily capacity of about 100 bbl John A. Coleman is 
superintendent 


The Board of Education, Dallas, Tex., will install con- 
siderable mechanical equipment in the manual training de- 
partment of the new three-story high school to be erected 
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at McKinney and Haskell streets at 


a cost of about $750,000 


The Superior Motor 
organized by Thomas G. 
facture auf@™Mobile parts 
articles of incorporation 
nterested are R. B 


Works, Titusville, 
Knight and 
and equipment. It 
with capital of 
Hawley and E, J 


Fla., is being 
manu- 
soon file 


Others 


associates, to 
will 
$100,000 


Stewart, Titusville 


The Walstrum Armature Works, Inc Birmingham, Ala 
manufacturer of electrical specialties, has increased its capi 
tal from $10,000 to $2 


$25,000. 


The Central Texas 
incorporated with a 
and H. H. Barrett, 
Okla. 

The San San Benito, Tex., w 
install new irrigation pumps at a cost of $150,000 


The Mexican Gulf Oil Co., 
build two pumping 
the other at 
50,000 bbl. 


The Power & Ice Co Pecos, Tex has bee 
corporated with a capital of $50.900 by J. V Crowdus M E 
Neiderkorn and M. E. Crowdus, all of Pecos 


Pipe Co., Brownwood, Tex., has been 
capital of $1,000,000 by W. A 
Brownwood, and S. A 


Letson 
Tulsa, 


Boorstin, 


Benito Irrigation District 


Tampico, Mexico, plans t 


Stations, one in the Amatlan 


field and 


Zacamixtle, each with a daily capacity of 


Pecos 


At a joint meeting of the City Cour 


l 
was decided to build a 


of Sweetwater, Tex., it 1 municipal 
electric light and power plant, for which bonds will be 
issued 

The J. A. Craft Gin Co., Leonard, Tex has been ir 
orporated with a capital of $20,000 1 will build a cottor 
gin. J. A. Craft is a stockholder. 

The Central Texas Ice, Light, Power & Water Co ind 
the Central Texas Light & Water Co., both of Mexia, Tex 


have been merged under the name of the Central Texas 
lee, Light & Water Co. with a ipital of $300,000 Improv 
ments will be made to the 


veston, is president 


plants. Joseph Nussbaum, Gal- 


Canada 


Por YTO, Dec 
Developments which will materially rease tiv 
n London, Ont., have been completed by the Chamber of 
Commerce and the joard of Trade and plans are being 
prepared for new factory buildings to cost upward of $2,000 
900 Construction has been started on a $ 0,000 plant there 
for the Ruggles Motor Truck Co., Alma, Micl which will be 


rushed to completion Negotiations have 
purchase in Chelsea Green of 
Motor Truck Co.. of 


It is proposed to purchase 


for the which the 
Wabash, 
material and 


started early in 


50 acres on 
Canadian plant of the Service 
Ind., will be erected 
rush plans so that construction work can be 


the spring. To supply the required by 


malleable castings 
the Ruggles Co., 
erected in 


and the Service Co., a third plant is to be 


London at a cost of $200,000, to be controlled 
jointly by the two firms and local capital Beattie Brothers, 
Fergus, Ont., to 


facility, are preparing 


secure casting ind parts with greater 


plans for a $250,000 addition to thei 


plant at Chelsea Green A machine shop and a power house 
will also be erected. 
The Stansell Motors, Ltd., Amherstburg, Ont has pu 


thased 35 acres in East 
new works. 
W. G. Utley, Yarmouth, N. S., is in the market for a 
portable floor crane and hoist lift, 7 ft. or 
The 


Ont., a 


London, and is preparing plans for 


Canadian Libby-Owens Sheet Gla Co., Han 


company recently incorporated with a capital stock 


of $5,000,000, will start work immediately on the erection 
of a large plant talph King, of the Dominion Glass Co 
Montreal, is president 


As soon as plans can be « 
worth Co., of Canada, Montreal, 
wood pulp plant equipment turbines at the 
Longueuil Works, where it will also assemble motor cars for 
the Canadian trade Mr. Wheatley is 
presidency of the company at the end of the 


ompleted the Armstrong-Whit- 
I 


proposes to manufacture 
and water 
retiring from the 
year and 
Captain Grant is acting as general manager until the reor 
ganization has been completed All purchases are now being 
made through the Montreal office at 298 James Street 


Plans are practically completed for the establishment of 
a pulp and paper mill at Prince a Cc. te 
upward of $6,000,000, by Eastern capitalists, including Angus 
McLean, of the Bathurst, N. B., 
president Canada 
president Haynes Lumber Co., Buffalo, 


George, cost 


Jones 


Preish 


Lumber Co Frank 
Montreal, and M. E 
N. Y 


Cement Co., 


The Beach Foundry Co., Broad Ottawa, 
receiving bids for sub-trades except masonry and carpentry 
for the erection of a foundry costing $75,000 


Street, Ont., is 
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IRON AND STEEL STOCKS 


Further Recessions Made in Quotations 
All Down the Line 


The past week witnessed further recessiong in quotations 





for st ir sa down the ine new lows for 1920 being 
establishe n a number of instances. Special pressure was 
brought bear on the irket for independent steel shares 
th el being to t large degree based on reports 
of a dec new business booked and a readjustment in 
ages United States Steel common was carried down 
wit rs notwitl inding the activity of that cor 
t ts as mpared with reduced operations of 
other ‘ Further orders taken by the locomotive 
t der I it elling of the equipment shares and 
S for i ypper and iron ore producing securities 
o} i es 
With the d ne in security values and the payment of 
I tax instalment has come a temporary 
easing in t oney market Bankers as a rule are of the 
pinion t t the tur f the new year will witness a gradual 
improvement the redit situation and a reflection in 
dust I s be f there has been some excellent 
buying of iror nd steel securities around the current low 
vels, es] from the Pittsburgh and Chicago districts 
This fact i yr ft) ving up of th cde ne 
n tl arke } ¥ sessions 
The 1 wre f on active iron and industrial stocks 
or Ss f A o Monday of this week was as 
yw 
Al Cl 8 ) L, Steel 47 1 
Allis-« f Lake Sup. Corp S14 8%, 
Am. Ca t Midvale Steel . 80%- 311 
Am. Can pf iZ% SO Nat.-Acme 28 25 ™% 
Am. Cc. & F ym. 120% -126% Nat. E. & S. com. 46% isl, 
Am. Cc: & F f 1064-107! N. Y. Air Brake. §1 82% 
Am Loc r Shy s Nova Scotia Steel 28 - 353 
Am. Lo )4-101% Pressed Stl. pf is S14 
Aff. Rad. cor 67 657% Pressed Stl. com. 94 v9 
Am. St. Fds. con 8 32 Ry. Stl. Spg. com. 79%- 83 
Am. St. Fd pf SOla- S2% Ry. Stl. Spg. pf. 100 
Bald. Loco S9\%, Replogle Steel 68%4- 72 
Bald. Loco. pf 4 514 Republic com 57 - 63% 
Beth. Steel con is % } Republic pf S7 90 
Beth. Stl. ¢ B 1 4 Sloss com 48%4- 51 
Beth. Stl. 8 pf.100 1 Superior Steel 42 42% 
Case, J. I., pf ) I Sup. Stl. ist pf 95 
Chic. Pneu. Tool. 62%- 65% Transue Wms 36% 3s 
Colo, Fue 7% in. Alloy Steel rO% $e 
Cruc. Steel com m- § | S. Pipe com 11% l 
Crue. St f { U. S. Pipe pf 42 42% 
ren. El R14 -120 I S. Steel com 7T8u%- 80 
Gt. N. Ore. cert 6- 26% U. S. Steel pf 10 106% 
Gulf States Steel 29% 83 Vanadium Steel ri ‘ 
Int. Ha 14% vf Va. I CcC&C 8% 87 
Int pf ( 101 Westgh. Elec 40%|- 41 
Dividends 
Trur Steel Ce regular quarterly of 2 per cent and 
an extra ner ent on the common stock and 1% per 
cent n the | ferré t both payable Jan. 1, to stock 
oO er rece 1 Ds 0 
Liberty Steel « % per ' payable Jan. 1. to stocl 
holder record Dec. 20 
Thr ng independents in the Youngstown district 
have d ired usual quarterly dividends for the fourth quarter 
of 19 pavable Jar 1 to stockholders of record Dec. 20 
Young vn Sheet & Tube Co. will pay $1.50 a share on 
ymmon and $1.75 on preferred The company has 800,000 


shares of common and 100,000 shares of preferred outstanding 
Brier Hill Steel Co. will $1.75 


pay 60 cents on common and 


n preferred. It has outstanding 750,000 shares of common 
and 5( ) shares of preferred. Trumbull Steel Co. will pay 
the regular of 50« yn common and extra of 12%, for total 
of 6214. per share und $1.75 each on preferred stock of the 
parent company and a subsidiary, the Liberty Steel Co 


A dividend of 1% per cent on the outstanding common 
stock of the Tavlor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. has been de 
clared to be paid out of the surplus or net profits of the 


company Dec. 31 


Organize to Finance Foreign Trade 


The immediate organization of a $100,000,000 corporation 
to finance foreign trade was unanimously authorized in a 


vote taken at meeting of bankers, business men and repre 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chi 


banks of this country up to this 


sentatives of the farmers 


cago, Dec. 10 and 11 The 


time have taken part in foreign loans directly, and also 
indirectly through the advance of funds to manufacturers 
who in turn have in effect loaned their production abroad 


however, would have to be of longer maturity 
The new corporation 


Further credits 


than banks and industries can 


carry 
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to be formed under the Edge act, which is an amendment 
to the Federal Reserve law, is proposed as the best means 
of meeting the present export situation effectively. With 
its capital of $100,000,000 it will be permitted under the 
Edge law to add obligations of ten times that amount, giv- 
ing it a maximum financed ability of $1,100,000,000. It is 
proposed to issue debentures, secured by high-class foreign 
obligations and to sell these to investors throughout the 
country. 

The details of the organization of the corporation have 
been intrusted to a committee of 30, of which John McHugh, 
vice-president, the Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York, is chairman. Prominent among the membership 
are Herbert Hoover and Paul Warburg, James B. Forgan 
and Arthur Reynolds, bankers, Chicago; Fred I. Kent, 
Bankers Trust Co., New York, and A. C, Bedford, president 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

The Chicago conference follows two years’ study of the 
importance of foreign trade to our domestic situation by the 
Commerce Marine Committee of the American Bankers’ 
Association. 


Decrease in Canada Car and Foundry Earnings 
A sharp decline in the earnings of the Canada Car & 
Foundry Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., are reported for the 
year ended Sept. 30. The year’s profits, before a‘:lowing for 
interest charges and depreciation of plant, amounted to 
$1,515,712 compared with $2,993,471 in 1919 and $4,617,390 in 
1918. After the two deductions, there remained, subject to 
Government taxes, $539,397, as against $1,887,635 the previous 
year. After dividenas of $525 000 on the preferred stock 
there was a balance of $14,397 Business amounted to 
$27,000,000 as compared with $33,000,000 for 1919 President 
W. W. Butler states: ‘In addition to internal labor diffi- 
culties, the congestion in the American steel mills which 
followed the strikes in the United States early in the year 
together with American railroad embargoes, retarded in iu 
most serious way the output of your companies, and at 
no time during the year were your plants able to operate 
to anything aproadching capacity owing to shortage, of 
materials necessary to complete the orders received.”’ 

The value of the orders unfilled at the end of the com- 
pany’s year amounted to approximately $26,000,000, as com- 
pared with approximately $8,500,000 at the close of the 
preceding year. The directors at their annual meeting 
decided to liquidate the 22% per cent dividend arrears on the 
cumulative preferred stock of the enterprise through the 
issue of 6 per cent negotiable scrip, maturing in seven years. 
The distribution will be made before the end of the presint 
vear to shareholders of record Dec. 24. 


Detroit Steel Products Dividend 

The Detroit Steel Products Co. has increased its capitali- 
zation to $5,250,000, and declared a common stock dividend 
of 300 per cent, thus distributing a portion of the company’s 
surplus which has accumulated during the past 10 years. 
The manzgement believes the time is opportune to strike an 
optimistic note, and at the same time to afford the stock- 
holders control of their share of this surplus. 

During the existing dull period everything possible is being 
done to give employment to employees who would otherwise 
be idle, in a thorough overhauling of the plant and equipment, 
so that increased efficiency may be insured and the whol 
organization put in a superior condition to meet economically 
the expected improvements in demand 


Industrial Finances 

The Columbus Mill & Mine Supply Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
has been authorized to increase its capitalization from 
$250,000 to $750,000 The increased capitalization will be 
absorbed by the present stockholders, and was made for th« 
purpose of completing a structural steel yard and ware- 
house on the Marion Road property of the company. This 
work was started last fall, but was held up on account of 
inability to secure material and labor troubles. The com- 
pany’s subsidiary, the Brown Steel Co., will fabricate the 
steel during the winter and will erect it in the spring. Th 
structural shop will be 52 x 380 ft. and the yard crane runway 
72 x 320 ft. Plans for the future include a warehouse for 
supply stock on the site of the present yard, but this may 
not be realized for a year or two. W. F. Brown is president 
of the company. 


The net earnings of the Gulf States Steel Co., for November 
after allowing for depreciation and all other charges amounted 
to $50,655, as compared with $110,602 for the corresponding 
month last year. 

William C. Evarts, Boston, an attorney, has been made 
receiver of the M. P. Brundige Co., elevators, 147 Pearl 
Street, that city. 

Receivers of the Walden-Worcester, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass.. wrenches, have been given permission by the court 
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to borrow $50,000 to carry on the business. The receivers 
asked permission to borrow $100,000. 


The Dominion Foundries & Steel, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
is making a private offering of $800,000 7 per cent cump- 
lative preferred stock in the Adirondack Steel Foundries 
Corporation at par of $100, along with a bonus of three 
shares of no par value common stock, of which latter there 
are 40,000 shares in existence. The company has no bond 
issue. 

The Hurlburt Motors, Inc., 25 West Forty-third Street, 
New York, formerly the Hurlburt Motor Truck Co., manu- 
facturer of automobile trucks, hag been declared solvent 
by the Federal Court, and bankruptcy petitions dismissed. 
The company has been operating under a receivership and 
was recently acquired by the Harrisburg Mfg. & Boiler Co. 
An early meeting of directors will be held to arrange plans 
for taking over the property from the receiver. 
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John A. Savage & Co, Duluth, Minn., have opened a 
branch office in Cincinna.i for the sale of Lake Superior 
iron ores and the pig iron made by the Hamilton Furnace 
Co., Hamilton, Ohio. This office will be temporarily located 
on the second floor of the Mercantile Library Building pend- 
ing the completion of the new Terminal Building, where it 
will be on the eighth floor. 

The engineering and operating department of the Amer- 
ican Ore Reclamation Co. has been removed to No. 86 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago, at which address will be located 
Eugene B. Clark, president, together with the engineering 
staff. The financial department of the company remains at 
No. 71 Broadway, New York, which is the address of Walter 
S. Reed, vice-president and treasurer. B. G. Klugh, who for 
five years was field manager for the company, has rejoined 
its staff and will be located in Chicago. 

The motor bearings division of the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co. has removed from its old quarters at Cass and Milwaukee 
avenues, Detroit, to the new Durant Building, headquarters 
of the General Motors Corporation. The Hyatt company has 
offices on the tenth floor. 

The Michigan Steel & Metal Co., Chicago, has moved into 
a new warehouse at 349 West Thirty-first Street. 

The F. Jeseph Lamb Co., Detroit, has changed its address 
to 404-408 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 

The W. J. Baird Machinery Co., Detroit, will move on 
Jan. 1, to 409-411 Jefferson Avenue, E., Detroit. 

The Riverside Machinery Depot, Detroit, will change its 
address on Jan. 1, to 251 St. Aubin Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

The E. B. Stickly Machinery Co., Detroit, will change its 
address on Jan. 1, to 693-701 East Congress Street, Detroit. 

The Lake Engineering Co., Edward N. Lake, president, 
has removed its offices to 53 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 


The Worcester Section, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, held its second meeting of this sea- 
son at the North Works, American Steel & Wire Co., 
Worcester, Mass., on Dec. 16. C. F. Hood, American 
Steel & Wire Co., spoke on the Construction of Elec- 
trical Power Cable. A. G. Warren, same company, 
spoke on Looking Backward at the Wire Industry, 
while Winthrop G. Hall, Wickwire-Spencer Steel Cor- 
poration, spoke on Reducing Scrap and Waste in a 
Wire Mill. Moving pictures were used during the ad- 
dress of Mr. Hall. 


The Founders Association of Cleveland at its recent 
annual meeting elected as president J. J. Bever, man- 
ager of the foundry department of the Otis Steel Co. 
The other officers were re-elected. They are: W. F. 
Swift, City Foundry Co., vice-president; E. W. Beach, 
Ferro Machine Foundry Co., secretary; A. H. Chap- 
pelka, Chisholm-Moore Co., treasurer; Ira S. Gifford, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


The Furness Corporation, Sharon, Pa., plans to 
start its Fuller’s earth plant at Clarksville, Mercer 
County, Pa., first of the year. The company has ex- 
pended about $250,000 on equipment and buildings and 
the plant is one of the largest of the kind in the 


country. 
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The Open Hearth: its Relation to the Steel Industry, 
Its Design and Operation. By Victor Windett and 
associate engineers of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Co., Cleveland. Pages 375, 8% x 10%. [Illustrations 
183. For sale by Book Department, THe IRon AGE. 
The authors have done a monumental work in pro- 

ducing a book that gives an adequate picture of open- 

hearth development in the United States. Their pur- 
pose as they state it was to gather into one volume 
authentic engineering data relative to the design, con- 
struction and operation of the open-hearth furnace and 
the machinery and accessories used in connection with 
it. The text is based largely on the working data of 
the engineers of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., 
whose founder, the late S. T. Wellman, built the first 
commercially successful open-hearth steel melting fur- 
nace in the United States. Ever since 1870 when this 
furnace was put in operation by the Bay State Iron 

Works, Mr. Wellman’s name has been associated with 

open-hearth steel making and his company was iden- 

tified with many improvements in open-hearth practice. 

The book before us which has been made from the 
accumulated data of 50 years, starts with a chapter on 
Methods of Iron and Steel Making, which is followed 
by a reprint of S. T. Wellman’s address as president 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
1901, giving the early history of the American open- 
hearth industry. In chapter 3 are given the charac- 
teristics of the principal open-hearth processes, includ- 
ing details of the Talbot process employing the Well- 
man tilting furnace, the Lash process and the duplex 
and triplex methods. The chapter headings following 
include Operation and Performance of the Open-Hearth 
Steel Furnace, Melting and Gas Tending, Casting and 
Stripping, Proportioning the Charge, Open-Hearth 
Furnace Design, Open-Hearth Plant Equipment, Fur- 
nace Specifications, Hot Metal Mixers, Refractories, 
Charging Machines and Appurtenances, Gas Producers, 
Stock and the Stock Yard, etc. 

The work is remarkable for the number and char- 
acter of its illustrations, all being full page and many 
of them reproduced in white on a background of blue— 
typical blue prints showing in much detail approved 
open-hearth design. Nothing comparable with this 
book has been attempted heretofore in respect to any 
part of American steel works practice. Many tables 
and data sheets are given reproducing records of out- 
put, charges, and a great mass of metallurgical tables 
showing the heat of combustion, loss of heat, working 
temperatures, oxygen, air and gas volumes, analyses 
of American coals, etc. Five pages are devoted to a 
glossary of the terms used in open-hearth operations. 

The compilers have done the industry a great serv- 
ice. While a good deal of the book relates to plants in- 
stalled by the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., the work 
in its larger aspects must be considered a highly credit- 
able contribution to the literature of American steel 
making. 





Hendricks Commercial Register of the United States 
for Buyers and Sellers. Pages clxiii + 2572, % x 
9% in. Published by S. E. Hendricks Co., Inc., 2 
West Thirteenth Street, New York, and obtainable 
from THE IRON AGE book department. 

This is the twenty-ninth annual edition (1921) of this 
well-known directory of producers, manufacturers, deal- 
ers and consumers. The book, as heretofore, is in four 
sections, the first section being a trade index of 163 
pages in which the various products listed in the book 
are indexed and cross-indexed for ready reference. A 
second section, the main classified trades index, contains 
1844 pages listing some 18,000 different products. A 
third section of 216 pages gives the trade names under 
which the products are manufactured, with the name 
and address of the manufacturer. In the fourth sec- 
tion of 483 pages are given all the names in the book 
in one alphabetical list, with addresses and main line 
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of business. This is followed by an index to advertisers, 

the names being followed by branch and foreign offices. 

Each section is in a different color. 

The volume is of particular value to sales and pur- 
chasing departments. The list of trade headings covers 
from the raw material to the finished article products 
connected with the electrical, engineering, hardware, 
iron, mechanical, mill, mining, chemical, railroad, steel, 
architectural, contracting and kindred industries. All 
sections are arranged alphabetically, and the larger 
lists in the classified trades section are arranged by 
States and cities. 

Modern Welding Methods. By Victor W. Pagé. Pages 
292, 5% x 8% in.; numerous illustrations. Pub- 
lished by Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., 2 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York. 

A comprehensive treatise of value to mechanics, 
students and others desiring to attain a knowledge of 
the art of joining metals by the various modern welding 
methods. It is non-technical and presents the subject 
more for those interested in practical applications than 
in the theory of welding. The data are authentic in 
that they were gathered largely by the author from 
firms interested in the manufacture or sale of welding 
equipment and from mechanical and technical journals 
and the proceedings of engineering societies. 

Oxy-acetylene welding, the thermit process and all 
classes of electric arc and resistance welding are con- 
sidered in detail. Chapters explain the latest approved 
methods of preparing work for welding, describe the 
apparatus and how to use it. The production of welding 
gases, construction and operation of welding and cut- 
ting torches, various forms of gas and electric welding 
machines are discussed and instructions are given for 
installing electric spot and butt welders. 

A chapter devoted to soldering and brazing processes 
discusses soft soldering fluxes and solders, lead burning, 
soldering aluminum, brazing or hard soldering, and 
gives formule for the manufacture of miscellaneous 
solders, including solders for aluminum. 


Caleul des Organes des Machines. By J. Boulvin, pro- 
fessor University of Ghent. Pages, IX+515,6% x 10 
in.; illustrations, 346. Published by Gauthier-Villars 
& Co., 55 Quai des Grands-Augustins, Paris, France. 
The book is a compilation of technical studies of 

various contrivances involved in the generation and 

transmission of power. Like most of the European 
technical literature, it is replete with mathematical 
analyses. It is in a measure a text book for advanced 
students in mechanical engineering, but it has value for 
the designer who needs to consider the fundamental 
points involved in a given mechanism in the event that 
he is planning a design which takes him out of ordinary 
applications. It appears that the author died suddenly 
on Jan. 21, 1920, but his manuscript had been put ‘1 
the publishers’ hands in unusually complete form, and 
in his preface the author emphasizes that his book 
covers parts of the art of machine construction, though 
it might be regarded as a treatise on the subject. 
There is no particular continuity in the book. Each 
chapter covers a specific device, and a detailed index 
helps to direct the reader to the discussion of a given 
subject. The first part is given over to metals and 
their properties, including non-ferrous as well as fer- 
rous. A large part of the book covers stresses in 
boiler plates, riveted joints, etc. The major part, how- 
ever, is devoted to what may be called parts of power 
mechanism. This involves a list which it is impracti- 
cable to enumerate, but included are such things as 
chains for lifting, cables, eye-bars and hooks; cylinder 
walls of engines and casings for turbines; cast iron, 
steel, wrought iron and copper pipe, and an unusually 
long, if entirely theoretic, dissertation on the expansion 
and contraction of pipe lines. Continuing the list may 
be added shafts with their hangers and couplings; pis- 
tons; eccentrics; stuffing boxes, flywheels and disks for 
turbines, and finally apparatus for transmission of 
power by belt and rope. The illustrations are chiefly 
drawings for the mathematical explanation of the ele- 


ments of mechanism. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as On a number of articles the base price only is given, 
old from stores in New York City by merchants carry- it being impossible to name every size. 
ig stocks. The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
As there are many consumers whose requirements by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
re not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
ers with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
rom mills, these prices are given for their convenience. “Tron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 
Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes* Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
3ars: Per Lb. ‘ BASE PRICE 
DeOiendl tran. bine net 4.70c eer ery ree rr 23%c. to 24c. 
>( , Das MB cece ccccesecsesecseesd ° Se . . / rm 
nei —— jbl EE rr eee 24% c. to 25e. 
SOOGIEN DATE, DRUG WPICS. cocci ans odes eeeaau 0.00c. Seen 911/ 9 
: ' eer erates co @ ARe 2 7. PONE: dia hia sine wre aewtG ews reearay are eal 21%c. to 24c. 
Soft steel bars, base DEIOS. cc ck csaven 3.48ce. to 3.70c. Brass tube 391,¢. to 4le 
SE MOND ccncdecdsbinkesns cue 4.18¢c. to 4.70c. a ee i ey ore a , 
ee ee ara e 4.18c. to 4.65c. Copper Sheets 
Seams and channels, angles and tees ; . Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 24%c. to 25%c. per 
3 in. x 4 in. and larger, base........3.58¢. to 3.80c. lb. base. 
hannels, angles and tees under 3 in. x as Cold rolled, 14 oz, and heavier, 2c. per lb. advance over 
ae: | ere erenerree ee eS hot rolled, 


T , . Tin Plates 
*The low prices are those of the Carnegie Steel Co. and 


: , 4 Bright Tin | Coke—14x20 
ire subject to a cartage charge of 15c. per 100 Ib. in the | “— 
Metropolit i district and 10 per 100 lb. to local points in Grade Grade Primes Wasters 
New Jersey “AAA” “Ay 80 lb. ee $8.80 $8.55 
— _ , : Charcoal Charcoal | 90 lb... 8.90 8.65 
. Merchant Steel Pel - 14x20 14x20 100 lb... 9.00 15 
Pare, 136 = Mims ond Warwer...o oc cnn sc ccs ssn 00st des IC...$12.65 $11.65 | i... 2 9.00 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger). .4.25c. IX... 14.45 13.45 | IX... 10.25 10.00 
foe calk, % x % in. and larmer........cccceves 5.00c. <x... 3605 15.05 | i... 11.00 
Sold-rolled strip (soft and quarter hard) .10.35c. to 11c. itty... aoe 16.65 | 77... . $6 e6 12.00 
Jpen-hearth spring steel ............. 6.50c. to 8.00c. IXXXX... 19.45 1825 | IXXXX...13.25 13.00 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
DE Cire: Kes ck as eae spe ee aie 5.50c. Terne Plates 
ren, TAS: GRE WOK. 2 ics cscs ccces cena 6.00c. 8-lb. Coating 14 x 20 
Standard cast steel, base price................ 15.00c. POO) Tk ..5 ie bS wie ae ee anes ate nal eeee wleerd lee eee . $8.85 
oe eee reer oeeecceee esUUUC, is: peawansepnsay ded See ee Ree ele sua eee . 9.00 
Cxtra best cast steel .......6.0000 nian 5 0 I. ig cael esa a is each tg awe Pl ee ee 10.00 
nite: Cittntestigaed Pane RUT Cs 66 naa cde eines s4Ken tease . 12.00 
i a DRA HORVOEE 5.6.ciss bs do asR RO 2.78c. to 4.00c. ‘ ‘ , Tin 
Re DO cawiwaee sees nae se eee eee 37c. 
Sheets eke s oS eRe eke CORE oe an 42c. to 47c. 
Blue Annealed Per Lb Copper 
BUND | ccvgsd Si en bed ecla ok ate 4.68c. to Tigh MMMNAG: «os ude op ateel ale S.ccerescunie Wee aed ane 16%c. 
No. 12 . i Fo iis ee desk ho ahi ee 1.73¢. to RR OEST OUND | <n'b'asn'k & 256 0.04 50's He oR a 16'%c. 
oc ick cd 6 aS COS os eR etek ite ee CN Vccceee teres seals a alae 16%c. 
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No. 16 


Spelter and Sheet Zinc 





Box Annealed—Black WE OMGONT NOR io ss iii ng gers & 4 wialalce.2 eae 7%c. to 8c. 
Soft Steel Wood's Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks......... .14c. open 14%c. 
Pi Res e Pass tefined, 
C.1 — + co te Lead and Solder* 
Nos. 18 to 20 ~~ 2... RITE. DAE TOE. o-vcc cedecssscsosiwes 7c. to The. 
Nos. 22 and 24.........ceceee 6.35c¢. 7.80c. DOO SOE. oi cndivnn diane caer shane eee 8c. to Ye. 
No. 26 .. Ss ee ada 6.40c. 7.90¢ polder, % and 16 @umranteed. .....6cdscesvecsween 28c. 
No. 28 . ee NU 6 Nn a ee 6.50c. 8.00c. No. 1 MINE asics isa ca miler Xtal (acta A/a iS 25%4e. 
T 2 or, I ORO ns 5 5a Rade ee Oe RS RS ee 21%ec. 
I a acts gs Galea once gia ie See.’ > 0|lUW Bee ee 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. *Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition 
Galvanized Per Lb 
a ee nak Babbitt Metal 
No. a nes SE Ae IE “APE ADSI or Rae ere eee 7 O6e. est. GrORs, POP Bh. ceuwscseawasss eee sa veri eenen 80c. 
) . eseeeveee taut . ‘ . 
See a rNe Sie nce nie © MaRS Me We RNLE ID Meee i ae Commercial grade, per lb watered oral 40c. 
SE SE ROTM od snd iat ariel mal asckite RRS aE 7.40¢. 5 ’ ER EE RS Ba <2 
I NN a ck ad iy Wiens ie ale aig ie a eee 7.55¢. ae Antimony 
NI htt ter ks ok ERG sk ei Neos anaes .7.70¢. RE ice eaeaee SMe Oa LS ...- Te. to 8%e. 
De EE. vicina x4 a any acres = Panett Sees . .7.85¢ 
er here aie be ce eelata eR cae . - -8.00c. Aluminum 
PE OE. cee svivepakesad dba nee eee Kane .. +. -8.50¢. No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb....35¢ to 38c. 
Welded Pipe Old Metals 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron The market has been dull and values slightly lower, 
Blk. Galv Blk. Galv the tendency being to wait until after the first of the 
% in. Butt... —34 —17 | %-1% in. Butt. — 3417 year. Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 
%-3 in. Butt.. —38 —22 | 2 in. Lap...... 3 +21 Cents 
. > ‘ » & "7 » 
3%-6 in. Lap. —33 —18 | 244-6 in. Lap... + 1417 ; : Per Lb. 
7-12 in. Lap.. —23 6 | 7-12 in. Lap.... +12 +30 Copper, heavy and crucible........ Soca nnis .. 11.00 
Pat oe ¥ ~ COpMeT, DORTT GRE WG sicd cacccciencaus can een .10.00 
Steel Wire Copper, Bint ANG DORRIOIB eo i6.06is Siew dens wentean 8.25 
BASED PRICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. en raw rc a 
a eis ciga kh eiatle -6.00c. rass, light Reeser eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 4 
Scene soft : 6.00c Heavy machine composition ...... Seer iaae gd para eae 10.50 
i nS EE Eee Ee ree rr re .00c. : : L ) 
Galvanized annealed ..........0eeceeeeeeeeeeees 6.75¢. No. 1 yellow brass turnings ...... en Meas ee 6.00 
ee ees 6 50c No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.......... 8.25 
Coppered basic ee gee eee ee dae 8 0c. Lead, heavy ..... bn aheee (eiphnve seas heddmeceen 3.50 
Tinned soft Bessemer .......-------++++++++++: ee ROAM, MOG. civvndsevduacueite ¥Acnanene eka 2.75 
*Regular extras for lighter gages Oe ee eee a Cocerecereretece 3.00 
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